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CHAPTEE  L 


Thh  eraou&tion  of  the  Tuileries  was  as  quiet  and  pensive 
as  its  invasion  had  been  noisy  and  terrifying.  Surprised 
at  the  meagre  reeolta  of  their  day's  work,  the  rioters 
b^an  to  say  to  one  another :  "  We  got  nothing  I  Wo 
shall  have  to  go  back  again  I  " 

Those  who  thought  they  foresaw  what  would  happen, 
jadged  Louis  Sixteenth  by  his  reputation.  They  remem- 
bered how  the  King  appeared  at  Varennes,  clad  like  ft 
lackey.  They  prophesied  that  at  the  first  alarm  Louis 
would  hide  in  some  closet,  under  a  table,  or  behind  a 
ourtain  j  that  somebody  would  stab  him  by  aooidect ; 
«nd  then  get  fainuelf  off  by  saying  "  How  nowf  A  rat!" 
OS  Hamlet  says  in  the  play,  when  he  slays  old  Polonius 
behind  the  arra^  thinking  it  is  his  unole,  the  tyrant  of 
Denmark. 

It  had  tamed  out  quite  otherwise  with  Loai&  Never 
was  the  King  so  oalm.  Nay,  more  1  Never  had  he  beea 
so  great. 

The  insult  had  been  tremendous  ;  but  it  had  not 
surpassed  his  resignation.  His  timid  fimmess,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  needed  to  be  excited ;  and  ia  the  heat 
it  was  tempered  like  steeL 
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Elevated  by  the  desperate  ciroumstances  amid  whioli 
he  stoody  for  five  hours  he  saw  hatchets  gleam  above 
his  head,  and  lances,  swords^  bayonets  recoil  before  his 
breast^  —  and  all  this  without  growing  pale.  No  general 
in  ten  battles,  howsoever  bloody,  ever  incurred  more 
danger  than  had  confronted  him  during  the  tedious 
onfiow  of  that  riot. 

The  Theroignes,  the  Saint-Huruges,  the  Lazouskis,  the 
Foumiers,  the  Yerri^res,  all  these  murderous  demons, 
set  out  with  the  positive  determination  of  killing  the 
King ;  but  his  unexpected  dignity,  in  the  midst  of 
the  stress  and  storm,  made  the  poniards  drop  from  their 
hands. 

If  a  sacred  word  may  be  used  in  such  a  connection^ 
this  was  the  passion  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  Hcce  homo  / 
(Behold  the  Man  !)  was  Pilate's  exclamation  about  Jesus, 
when  the  Messiah  was  led  forth  crowned  with  thorns. 
This  phrase  might  be  repeated  of  Louis,  when  his  head 
was  encircled  with  that  hateful  red  cap.  As  Jesus,  in 
the  midst  of  insults  and  injuries,  still  said  in  spirit, 
*^  I  am  your  Messiah  ! "  so  Louis,  in  the  midst  of  outrage 
and  obloquy,  never  for  an  instant  ceased  to  say,  by 
word  or  manner,  "  I  am  your  King !  '* 

This  is  what  had  happened.  It  was  the  expectation 
of  the  Revolutionary  transcendentalists,  on  forcing  the 
gates  of  the  Tuileries,  that  only  the  trembling  and  inert 
ghost  of  royalty  would  be  found  on  the  other  side.  To 
their  groat  surprise  they  encountered  the  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  erect  and  living.  For  an  instant  the  two 
opposing  principles  were  seen  face  to  face.  One  was  like 
the  setting  sun.  The  other  was  rising  in  the  east.  This 
was  as  startling  as  if  we  should  see  another  sun  shining 
in  the  sky,  ere  one  had  sunk  to  its  rest.  There  was  as 
much  grandeur  and  splendor  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
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as  much  faith  and  spirit  in  the  importtmity  of  the  popo- 
laoe  as  in  the  royal  tenaoit;. 

BoyaliatB  were  delighted.  On  the  whole,  the  viotory 
was  on  their  Bide. 

Commanded  so  violeatly  to  ohey  the  Assembly,  inatead 
of  signing  one  of  the  two  decrees,  —  the  one  relative  to 
a  volunteer  encampment,  —  as  he  had  been  ready  to  do, 
the  King  now  made  up  his  mind  to  veto  both,  knowing 
that  he  ran  no  more  risk  in  rejecting  both  than  in  reject- 
ing one. 

On  that  fatal  Twentieth  of  June,  royalty  sank  bo  tow 
that  it  seemed  to  touch  bottom,  so  that  henceforth  it 
oonld  not  help  rising  again.  In  feet  aflairB  begun  to 
take  this  direction. 

On  Jnne  21,  the  next  dayj  the  Assembly  voted  that 
never  agtiin  should  an  armed  posse  of  citizens  be  allowed 
to  cress  ita  threshold.  This  was  a  disavowal  —  or  better, 
a  condeomation  —  of  the  uprising  of  the  previous  day. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twentieth,  Mayor  Potion  went 
to  the  Tuileriea,  immediately  after  the  hostilities  were 
over, 

"  Sire,"  he  said  to  the  King,  "  I  have  only  just  now 
heard  of  your  MajeBtjr'a  situation," 

"That 'a  strange,"  said  the  King;  "for  it  has  lasted 
long  enough  ! " 

On  the  very  next  day  Constitutionalists,  Royalists, 
and  Feuillants  all  united  in  demanding  of  the  Assembly 
a  proclamation  of  martial  law.  Everybody  knew  what 
the  first  proclamation  of  martial  law  brought  about,  on 
July  17,  1791,  the  year  before. 

This  proposal  was  said  to  be  founded  on  the  discovery 
of  new  cabals. 

Potion  hastened  to  the  Assembly.  He  declared  that 
Buch  cabals   had  never  existed.      He  was  willing    io 
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answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  Parii^  so  martial  law  was 
not  proclaimed. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  about  eight  in  the  evening, 
Potion  went  to  the  Tuileries,  to  reassure  the  King  as  to 
the  peaceful  condition  of  the  capital  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Sergent^  —  Sexgent,  who  was  a  copperplate 
engraTer,  a  brother-in-law  of  Maroeau,  a  member  of  the 
City  Ck)uncil,  and  one  of  the  CommissioneiB  of  Police. 
Two  or  three  other  (oty  officials  ¥rent  with  them. 

As  they  crossed  the  Carrousel  Courtyard  they  were 
insulted  by  certain  Knights  of  Saint  Louis,  Constitutional 
Guards,  and  National  Guards  who  were  there.  Potion 
was  personally  attacked.  Despite  the  official  scarf  which 
he  wore,  Sargent  was  struck  in  the  breast  and  fiu)e,  and 
finally  knocked  down  with  a  blow  of  the  fist. 

Hardly  were  they  introduced,  when  Potion  saw  that 
they  were  in  for  a  contest. 

Marie  Antoinette  launched  upon  him  such  arrows  as 
the  eyes  of  Maria  Theresa  might  have  discharged.  Her 
eyes  were  like  two  rays  of  defiance  and  scorn,  two  ter- 
rific flashes  of  lightning. 

The  King  knew  what  had  taken  place  at  the  Assembly, 
and  said :  ^^  Well,  Monsieur  Potion,  you  fancy  that  peace 
is  re-established  in  our  capital,  do  you  1 " 

*'  Yes,  Sire.  The  people  have  made  their  wants  known 
to  you,  and  now  they  are  peaceful  and  satisfied.*' 

'^  Confess,  Monsieur,''  said  the  King,  plunging  at  once 
into  the  combat,  "  that  yesterday's  piece  of  work  was  a 
great  scandal,  and  that  your  municipality  neither  did 
what  it  should  nor  what  it  could." 

'^  Sire,  the  city  did  its  duty.  Public  opinion  must  be 
the  judge  of  that ! " 

'*  Say  the  entire  country.  Monsieur !  ** 

**  The  city  need  not  fear  the  national  judgment.*' 
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"  Wli&t  ia  the  [ovsoat  condition  of  Paris  % " 

"Quiet  I" 

"  That  ia  n't  true  1 " 

"  Sire  —  !  •* 

"  Hold  jrour  tongue  I " 

"  A  magiatrate  of  the  people  has  no  need  to  hold  hia 
tongue,  especially  vhen  doing  his  duty  and  speaking  the 
truth." 

"  That  *B  enough  1    Take  youraelf  off  I  " 

Potion  bowed  and  went  out  The  King  was  so  irri- 
tahle,  hia  &ce  wore  such  an  eipresuon  of  deep  anger, 
that  even  the  Queen  —  eicitable  woman  and  fiery  ama- 
ion  aa  ahe  was  — became  fiiirly  alarmed. 

When  Pdtion  had  disappeared,  she  aaid  to  lUsderer: 
"My  God,  don't  you  think  the  King  has  been  too  chol- 
eric, and  that  this  haste  will  put  him  at  loggerheads  with 
the  Parisians  1 " 

"  Madame^"  answered  Btsderer,  "  no  one  should  be  dis- 
turbed because  the  King  impoaea  dlence  upon  one  of  hia 
■ubjeots  who  &ila  in  proper  reaped." 

The  next  day  the  King  wrote  to  the  Aasembly,  com- 
plaining  of  this  profanation  of  royalty,  ^  of  the  royal 
palaoe  and  person. 

Then  he  iasued  a  proclamation  to  his  people.  He  aiud 
he  bad  two  peoples,  —  those  who  had  made  the  disturb- 
ance on  June  30,  and  those  to  whom  he  complained  of 
this  diaturbanoe.  On  June  21  their  Majesties  held  a 
review  of  the  National  Guard,  and  were  enthusiastioally 
greeted. 

On  the  same  day  the  Directory  of  Paris  auspended  the 
Mayor,  What  bad  inapired  such  audacityl  Three  days 
later  the  matter  waa  understood. 

lA&yette  eame  away  from  bia  army  with  a  single 
officer,  and  on  June  27  reached  Paris,  and  went  to  the 


tu  ML'c  Liiai  me  tsc^sioii  Wiis  to  l)e  piLinful. 

Liifavctte  was  certainlv  one  of  the  bi- 
ever  livcil,  Ijiit  his  bravery  was  not  fool 
does  it  happen  that  a  truly  brave  man 
foolhardy  as  welL 

Lafayette  fiilly  comprehended  the  dang 
was  exposed.     Fighting  single-handed  aga 
he  was  about  to  stake  the  remnant  of  his 
that  was  lost,  he  should  perish  with  it. 
might  save  the  King. 

This  was  the  more  magnanimous  on  hi 
he  knew  the  King's  repugnance  and  the  ( 
towards  himself.  Her  Majesty  had  virti 
would  rather  perish  through  rdtion,  thai 
Lafayette." 

Perhaps  he  had  come  hither  to  gratify 
some  subaltern,  rather  than  to  meet  a  chal 

Thirteen  days  earlier  he  had  written  bot 
and  the  Assembly,  —  to  the  King,  to  eno 
sistance,  to  the  Assembly,  to  warn  it  aga 
attacks  on  the  Crown. 

**  He  is  insolent  enough,  surrounded  by 
said  a  voice.     **  We  shall  see  if  he  '11  talk 
here  among  us !  *' 
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Amid  applause  from  one  side,  but  also  amid  groans 
from  the  other,  he  crossed  the  hall  and  ascended  the 
rostrum. 

^  Gentlemen !  I  have  been  reproached  with  writing 
my  letter  of  the  Sixteenth  of  June  in  my  camp.  It 
therefore  devolves  upon  me  to  protest  against  this  im- 
putation of  cowardice,  by  coming  out  from  behind  the 
honorable  bulwark  with  which  the  affection  of  my  troops 
encircles  me,  and  presenting  myself  alone  at  your  bar. 
A  still  more  imperative  motive  calls  me  hither.  The 
outrages  of  the  Twentieth  of  June  have  roused  the  in« 
dignation  of  all  our  best  citizens,  and  especially  of  the 
army.  The  officers,  subalterns,  and  privates  have  but 
one  opinion  about  it.  From  all  the  military  divisions  I 
have  received  assurances  of  devotion  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  opposition  to  partisanship.  I  have  checked 
these  manifestations  of  loyalty.  I  have  charged  myself 
with  the  duty  of  expressing  to  you  the  general  senti- 
ment. I  speak  to  you  only  as  a  citizen,  however.  It 
is  time  to  guarantee  the  stability  of  the  Constitution, 
to  ensure  the  freedom  of  the  National  Assembly  and 
the  King,  as  well  as  the  King's  dignity.  I  beg  the 
Assembly  to  treat  the  excesses  of  the  Twentieth  of 
June  as  treasonable  crimes  against  his  Majesty,  to 
adopt  efficacious  measures  for  compelling  respect  to  Con- 
stitutional authority,  —  especially  yours  and  the  King's, 
-—  and  to  give  the  army  some  assurance  that  the  Con- 
stitution will  not  be  disgraced  at  home,  while  brave 
Frenchmen  are  pouring  out  their  blood  for  its  defence 
at  the  frontiers." 

Guadet  rose  slowly,  as  he  saw  that  Lafayette  was 
approaching  his  peroration.  In  the  midst  of  cordial 
applause  the  sharp-tongued  Girondist  orator  lifted  his 
hand  as  a  sign   that   he   meant  to  reply.    When  the 
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Girondists  wished  to  shoot  an  arrow  tipped  with  sar* 
oasm  and  irony,  it  was  Guadet  to  whom  the  bow  was 
entrusted;  and  Guadet  needed  only  to  draw  a  dart  at 
random  from  his  quiver.  Hardly  had  the  echoes  of 
applause  died  away  before  the  sound  of  his  resonant 
voice  was  heard. 

^  The  moment  I  saw  Monsieur  La&yette,**  so  he  b^;an, 
<*  a  very  consoling  idea  offered  itself  to  my  mind«  I  said 
to  myself,  that  evidently  we  had  no  more  foreign  enemies^ 
that  the  Austriaus  were  doubtless  vanquished ;  for  here 
was  Monsieur  LafiEtyettey  to  announce  'the  news  of  his 
victory  and  their  destruction.  This  illusion  was  short- 
lived. Our  enemies  are  still  the  samel  Our  external 
perils  have  not  changed  1  Nevertheless,  Monsieur  La- 
flEiyette  is  in  Paris.  He  constitutes  himself  the  organ  of 
the  worthy  fellows  in  the  army.  Who  are  these  honest 
fellows  1  What  chance  has  the  army  had  for  deliberation  9 
First  of  all,  let  Lafayette  show  us  his  leave  of  absence." 

At  this  speech  the  Girondists  felt  the  wind  shifting  to 
their  quarter ;  and  hardly  was  his  mouth  closed,  when  a 
thunder  of  applause  broke  forth. 

One  Deputy  rose  and  said,  without  ascending  the  tri- 
bune :  "  Gentlemen,  you  foiget  to  whom  you  speak,  and 
you  forget  the  question  at  issue.  You  forget  that  this  is 
Lafayette !  Lafayette  is  the  eldest  son  of  French  Liberty. 
Lafayette  has  sacrificed  his  fortune,  his  titles,  his  life  to 
the  Revolution." 

"  Hold  on  !  "  cried  a  voice.  "  You  *re  pronouncing  his 
funeral  elegy  I  ** 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Ducos,  "  freedom  of  discussion  is 
hindered  by  the  presence  on  the  floor  of  one  who  does  not 
belong  to  the  Assembly." 

•'That's  not  all!"  said  Vergniaud.  "This  general 
has  forsaken  his  post  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.     It  is 
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to  him,  not  to  the  eituple  field-marshal  whom  he  has 
left  in  his  place,  that  hla  diTision  of  the  army  is  ooa- 
fidad.  We  know  that  J^ejetta  has  left  his  post  vithout 
a  fiirlongh ;  and  if  he  has  left  his  post  without  a  furlough, 
lot  him  be  arrested  and  tried  as  a  deserter." 

"  Ttiat  is  the  point  of  my  question,"  said  Guadet,  "  and 
I  second  Vei^iaud's  motion." 

"  Seconded  I    Seconded  I "  cried  all  the  Guvadists. 

"  Call  the  roll  I "  said  Gensonud 

The  roll-call  gave  Lafayette's  friends  a  majority  of  ten. 

Like  the  populace  on  June  30,  Lafayette  had  dared  too 
mnch  or  too  little.  It  was  one  of  the  sort  of  victories 
which  made  Pyrrhus  bitterly  lament  the  loss  of  half  his 
army.  "  One  more  such  victory,  and  I  am  lost  I  "  stud 
the  Roman   general. 

like  Potion,  when  Lafayette  lefl  the  Assembly  he  re- 
ported himself  to  the  King.  He  was  received  with  a 
milder  face,  bnt  with  a  cankered  heart. 

Lafayette  had  sacrificed  for  the  King  and  Queen  more 
than  his  life.  He  had  sacrificed  his  popularity.  This  was 
the  third  time  he  had  made  this  offering,  more  precious 
than  any  sovereign  can  bestow.  The  first  time  was  at 
Versailles,  in  October,  1 789.  The  second  time  was  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  in  July,  1791.  The  third  time  was  on 
this  very  day. 

Lafayette  had  one  last  hope.  It  was  this  hope  which 
made  him  espouse  the  side  of  his  sovereign. 

The  next  day  he  would  witness  a  review  of  the  National 
Guards  with  the  King.  He  oould  not  doubt  the  enthu' 
siasm  inspired  by  the  presence  of  their  old  commander. 
Profiting  by  this  influence,  Lafayette  would  march  upon 
the  Assembly,  and  put  the  Girondists  under  arrest. 
Daring  the  tumult  the  King  should  flee  to  the  camp 
•t  Uaubeuge. 


.    w  •  t  -  J 1 1 


iiin.>ui:ii   suniobodv  else  tli: 
Lafavcttc?     Tlius    she    aided    the     Fati^s 
peri.sh   through   l)aiitoii*s  instriunoiitalit y. 
At  the  hour  when  the  review  was  to  t 
flEiyette  quitted  Paris  and  returned  to  the  a 
not,  howeyer^  given  up  all  hope  of  saving  t 
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Lafatbttk's  victory  —  a  dubious  victory,  followed  by  a 
retreat  —  had  one  singular  reaulL  It  floored  the  Royal- 
ists, who  were  supposed  to  be  the  gainers,  while  it  puffed 
up  the  Girondists,  who  ware  supposed  to  be  defeated.  It 
aided  them  by  revealing  the  precipice  over  which  ihej 
were  liable  to  falL 

If  there  had  been  less  animosity  in  Marie  Autoinette's 
heart  towards  Lafiiyette,  the  Girondists  might  have  been 
forthwith  suppresBed. 

The  Court  was  not  to  be  allowed  time  to  repur  the 
error  it  had  committed.  It  was  necessary  to  renew 
the  force  and  tendency  of  the  Revolutionary  current, 
whose  course  bad  been  temporarily  stemmed,  and  turned 
backward  towards  its  source.  Every  one  sought  for  the 
best  method,  and  all  thought  they  had  found  it;  but 
aa  fast  as  each  method  was  discuesed,  its  inef&ciency  was 
seen,  and  that  special  plan  was  relinquished. 

Madame  Koland,  the  soul  of  the  party,  wished  for  the 
evolution  of  some  grand  commotion  in  the  Assembly. 
Who  could  bring  about  such  a  commotion  I  Who  could 
strike  such  a  blowl  —  Vergniaud  ! 

Why  was  Achillea  sulking  in  his  tent  t  or,  rather,  why 
was  Rinaldo  wandering  in  Armida's  bowerl  He  was  in 
love.     It  is  difficnlt  to  hate  when  one  is  in  lovel 

Vergniaud  loved  the  beautiful  Madame  Simon  Can- 
deiUe,  the  actress,  poetess,  and  musician.    Hie  friends 
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would  sometimes  look  for  him  two  or  three  days  without 
meeting  him.  At  last  they  would  find  him  lying  at  the 
feet  of  this  charming  woman,  one  hand  resting  on  her 
lap,  the  other  sweeping  listlessly  her  harpstrings.  Every 
night,  in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre,  he  was  on  hand  to 
applaud  the  woman  whom  he  had  adored  all  day. 

One  evening  two  Deputies  left  the  Assembly  in  des- 
peration. Yergniaud's  inaction  alarmed  them,  on  ac- 
count of  France.  These  members  were  QrangeneuTe 
and  Chabot. 

Grangeneuve  was  a  Bordeaux  advocate,  the  friend  and 
rival  of  Yergniaud,  and  like  him  a  Deputy  from  the 
Gironde. 

Chabot  was  an  unfrocked  capuchin,  the  author,  or  one 
of  the  authors,  of  the  *'  Catechism  for  Sans  Culottes,**  a 
work  which  sprinkled  royalty  and  religion  with  the  gall 
he  had  secreted  in  the  cloister. 

Grangeneuve,  sober  and  pensive,  walked  along  by  Cha- 
bot*s  side.  As  Chabot  looked  at  his  colleague,  he  thought 
he  could  see  in  his  face  the  shadow  of  his  thoughts. 

*^  What  art  thou  dreaming  about  1  '*  asked  Chabot. 

"I  am  thinking  that  all  these  loiterers  enervate  the 
Kation  and  kill  the  Revolution." 

'<Ahl  Dost  thou  think  sol"  replied  Chabot,  with 
the  saturnine  laugh  habitual  to  him. 

''I  am  thinking,"  continued  Grangeneuve,  ^that  if 
the  people  give  royalty  much  more  time,  the  people  will 
be  lost." 

Chabot  again  emitted  his  harsh  laugh. 

"  I  am  thinking,"  continued  Grangeneuve,  **  that  there 
ia  only  one  certain  hour  for  revolutions,  —  that  those 
who  let  this  one  opportunity  escape  them  will  never  find 
it  again,  and  must  later  be  held  to  a  strict  account  by 
God  and  posterity." 
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'^Thou  believeet  God  and  posterity  will  hold  us  ao« 
countable  for  our  procrastination  and  inaction  1** 

"I  fear  so!" 

After  a  silence  Grangeneuve  resumed :  **  See  here, 
Chabot,  I  have  a  conviction.  It  is  this,  —  that  the 
people  are  disheartened  by  this  last  check,  and  that  thej 
will  not  be  raised  from  their  discomfiture  without  some 
powerful  lever,  without  some  sanguinary  incentive.  They 
need  a  chalice  of  rage  or  fright,  from  which  to  quaflf  re- 
doubled energy." 

''  How  can  they  get  this  fit  of  wrath  and  fear  t "  asked 
Chabot. 

**  That 's  what  I  'm  cogitating/*  said  GrangeneuvCi 
"and  I  believe  I've  found  the  secret" 

Chabot  drew  nearer.  By  the  intonation  of  his  comr 
panion's  voice,  he  knew  there  was  something  painful  to 
be  suggested. 

^But,''  continued  Grangeneuve,  ''can  I  find  a  man 
Bufi&ciently  capable,  and  possessing  sufficient  resolution, 
to  carry  out  the  plan)*' 

**  Speak  out  1 "  said  Chabot,  with  a  firmness  of  accent 
which  left  no  doubt  in  his  colleague's  mind.  "I  am 
capable  of  doing  anything,  to  destroy  those  whom  I 
hate;  and  I  hate  kings  and  priests." 

"Well,'*  said  Grangeneuve,  looking  cautiously  up  and 
down  the  street,  **  I  find  there  has  always  been  innocent 
blood  shed  at  the  cradling  of  all  revolutions,  from  the 
suicide  of  Lucretia  to  the  beheading  of  Sidney.  For 
statesmen,  revolutions  are  theoretical ;  but  for  the  popu- 
lace, they  are  revengefuL  If  the  multitude  are  urged 
to  the  point  of  vengeance,  they  must  have  a  victim. 
That  victim  the  Court  withholds.  Very  well,  then,  let 
us  sacrifice  ourselves  to  the  cause." 

**  I  do  not  understand." 
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^  Welly  it  is  needfal  for  one  of  us  —  one  well  known, 
energetic,  upright  —  to  £dl  beneath  Bojalist  blows." 

"  Go  on ! " 

*'  The  man  who  faUa  must  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  so  that  the  Assembly  may  take  retaliation  into 
its  owu  hands.     The  victim  must  be  myself  I  ** 

^  But  the  Royalists  will  not  iigure  thee,  Grangeneuve  I 
They  '11  take  especial  care  not  to  ! '' 

''  I  know  it  1  That 's  why  I  say  we  must  find  a  man 
of  great  determination." 

"What  fori" 

"  To  kiU  me !  " 

Chabot  recoiled  a  step ;  but  Grangeneuve  grasped  him 
by  the  arm  and  said:  ^'Chabot,  just  now  thou  hast 
boasted  thyself  capable  of  doing  anything  to  destroy 
what  thou  hatest.  Art  thou  capable  of  assassinating 
meT' 

The  monk  was  speechless ;  hut  Grangeneuve  continued  : 
**  My  oratory  is  nothing.  My  life  is  useless  to  Liberty ; 
while  my  death,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  profitable 
to  her.  My  corpse  will  be  the  staudard  of  insurrection, 
and  I  tell  thee  —  " 

He  paused.  Then,  with  a  vehement  gesture,  he  ex- 
tended his  hand  towards  the  Tuileries,  and  said  :  "  That 
palace,  and  those  whom  it  contains,  must  disappear  in 
a  cyclone." 

Chabot  looked  at  Grangeneuve,  and  trembled  with 
admiration. 

"  Well  1 "  insisted  Grangeneuve. 

"Well,  sublime  Diogenes,  blow  out  thy  lantern.  The 
man  is  found  1 " 

"  Very  well  I  Let  us  so  arrange  that  the  whole  affair 
may  be  over  this  evening.  To-night  I  will  promenade 
all  alone  here,"  —  they  were  opposite  the  wickets  of  the 
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Loavre,  —  "in  the  moat  deserted  and  gloomy  part  of  the 
neighborhood.  If  thou  fearest  lest  thy  band  fail  thee, 
bring  two  other  Patriots.  I  will  make  this  sign,  ao  that 
I  may  be  recognized." 

Ab  he  spoke  Grangeneure  raised  both  arms,  and  than 
mntinued:  "Thay  must  stab  me,  and  I  promise  thea  I 
■will  fall  without  a  cry," 

Cbabot  wiped  his  forehead  with  hia  handkarchief. 

"  In  the  daylight  my  body  will  be  found.  Tba  Court 
will  he  blamed.  The  indignation  of  the  people  will  do 
the  rest" 

"  Very  well,  let  it  be  to-nigbt ! "  and  the  makera  of 
this  strange  compact  shook  hands  and  separated. 

Orangaueuve  went  home  to  maka  hia  will,  wbioh  ha 
doted  a  year  back,  at  Bordeaux. 

Chabot  went  to  dinner  at  a  restaurant  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Falaio  Royal.  After  dinner  he  went  to  a  cutler's 
and  bought  a  knife.  As  he  left  the  outler'B,  hia  gaza  fall 
upon  the  theatre  poatera.  Candeille  was  to  play.  The 
monk  therefore  knew  where  to  find  Vergniaud. 

Chabot  went  to  the  Commie  Fran^aise,  which  was 
only  a  few  rods  away,  went  up  to  the  beautiful  actress's 
dreawng-room,  and  found  there  her  usual  admirers, 
Tergoiaud,  Talma,  Ch^nier,  Dugazon.  Slia  was  to  ap- 
pear in  two  pieces.  Chabot  remained  till  the  end  of 
the  performance. 

When  the  plays  were  over,  when  the  beautiftal  player 
resumed  her  usual  dress,  and  Vergniaud  stood  ready  to 
conduct  her  to  the  Rua  Richelieu,  where  she  lived, 
Chabot  stepped  Into  the  carriage  behind  bia  oolleagua. 

"You  have  something  to  say  to  me,  ChabotV  askad 
Vergniaud,  who  at  once  saw  that  the  capuchin  hod  soma 
special  business  with  him. 

"  Tes  I  but  be  easy,  for  it  won't  take  long." 
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^  Speak  at  onoey  then.'' 

Chabot  pulled  out  his  watoh,  nyui&  ^  ho  did  ao; 
«It*B  not  yet  time  I" 

<'  And  when  will  it  be  time  1 " 

''Atmidnight.'* 

The  lovely  Candeille  trembled  at  this  mysterioiu  dia- 
logue, and  murmured :  ''  Oh,  Monsieur  I '' 

''Eeassure  yourself,"  said  Chabot.  ''Yergniaud  has 
nothing  to  fear;  only  his  coontiy  needs  him.** 

The  carriage  rolled  along  towards  the  actresses  dwel- 
ling-house. The  lady  and  both  men  remained  silent. 
At  Candeille's  door  Yeigniand  asked  :  ''Will  yoa  go  in, 
Chabot  1" 

^  No ;  you  must  come  with  me.'' 

"My  God,  whither  will  you  take  him?"  asked  the 
actress. 

'^  Some  two  hundred  rods  from  here.  In  fifteen  min- 
utes he  will  be  back  again  1  I  promise  you  that  1 '' 

Yergniaud  pressed  the  hand  of  his  lovely  mistress, 
made  her  a  reassuring  sign,  and  went  away  with  Chabot, 
through  the  Rue  Traversi^.  Then  they  crossed  the 
Rue  Saint  Honor^,  and  took  the  Rue  de  I'J^helle.  At 
the  corner  of  that  street  the  monk  placed  his  hand  on 
Yergniaud's  shoulder,  and  called  his  attention  to  a  man 
who  was  walking  along  beside  the  lonely  walls  of  the 
Louvre. 

'*  Seest  thou  1 "  he  asked  of  Yergniaud. 

«  What  1 " 

"  That  man ! " 

**  Yes,"  said  the  Girondist. 

"  Well,  that's  our  colleague,  Grangeneuve." 

**  What 's  he  doing  there  1 " 

"  Waiting  I " 

"What  fori" 
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"  For  somebody  to  kill  him." 

"TokiUhiml" 

"Tea." 

"  And  who  ia  to  kill  him  1 " 

"I!" 

Terguiaud  looked  at  Chabot  as  be  would  have  looked 
at  a  madman. 

"Remember  Sparta,  remember  Borne,  and  then  lb- 
ten  1 "  SEud  Chabot. 

Then  he  related  the  whole  story.  Aa  the  monk  went 
on,  Verguiaud  lowered  his  head.  He  realized  how  fax 
he  was  inferior —  amorous  lion  and  effeminate  leader  that 
be  was  —  to  that  earnest  Republican,  who,  like  Deciuc^ 
only  asked  for  a  gulf  into  which  he  could  throw  himself 
in  order  to  save  his  country. 

"  Veiy  well,"  he  said,  "  I  want  three  days  in  which  to 
prepare  my  oration." 

"  And  in  three  days  —  1 " 

"  Best  easy  !  In  three  days  I  shall  either  be  bruised 
against  the  idol,  or  I  shall  overturn  it  1 " 

"  I  have  thy  word,  Vergniaud  1 " 

"Yes!" 

"  It  is  the  pledge  of  a  man  t " 

"Of  a  Republican!" 

"  Very  well  I  I  have  no  more  need  of  thee  at  present 
Oo  and  comfort  thy  mistress." 

Vergniaud  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Bne  Richelieu. 
Chabot  kept  on  towards  Grangeneitve,  who,  seeing  a 
man  coming  towards  him,  retreated  towards  the  dark- 
est angle.     Chabot  followed  him. 

Grangeneuve  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  because 
he  could  go  no  farther.  Chabot  approached  him.  Grange- 
neuve made  the  sign  agreed  upon,  by  raising  his  arms. 
Then  he  stood  still,  like  Chabot. 

TOl.   IV.  —  1 
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<' Well,  what  hindera  thee t    Striker 

''  It 's  useless  I ''  said  Chabot  **  Our  Vexgniaud  is  to 
speak.  *' 

^'  So  be  it ! "  said  GrangeneuTe,  with  a  sigh ;  '^but  I 
fancy  the  other  means  would  be  best  I  *' 

How  could  royalty  possibly  oontend  against  such  men 
as  these  t 
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It  was  time  for  Vergniaud  to  decide.  Perils  were 
increasing  at  home  and   abroad. 

As  to  foreign  affairs,  the  CouucQ  of  Ambassadors,  at 
RatisboD,  UDauimoualj  refused  to  acknoirledge  the  Freuch 
Uinister. 

England,  who  called  herself  France's  friend,  was  re- 
cruiting an  immense  force. 

The  Princes  of  the  Qerman  Empire,  who  boasted 
of  their  neutrality,  were  secretly  admitting  th«  enemy 
into  their  territor;. 

The  Duke  of  Baden  allowed  the  Austrians  to  enter 
Kehl,  which  was  only  a  league  from  Stissburg. 

In  Flanders  it  was  worse  jet  Luckner  was  a  deaf 
old  dotard,  who  managed  to  counteract  all  the  plans  of 
Dumouriez,  —  the  only  level-headed  man,  though  not 
a  genius,  whom  France  had  placed  face  to  lace  with 
the  foe. 

Lafayette  belonged  to  the  Court  party,  and  his  last 
undertaking  showed  that  the  Assembly  —  that  is  to  say, 
France-— could  not  depend  upon  him. 

Lastly  Biron,  though  courageous  and  loyal,  was  dis- 
couraged by  former  reverses,  and  was  only  prepared  to 
wage  a  defensive  warfare. 

So  much  for  ontside  affairs. 

At  home  Alsace  was  loudly  clamoring  for  arms ;  but 
the  War  Secretary,  who  was  of  the  Court  party,  took 
care  not  to  send  what  was  wanted. 
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In  the  South,  a  lieutenant-general,  belonging  to  the 
princely  party,  was  the  Governor  of  Lower  Languedoc 
and  CdvenneSy  and  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
local  nobility. 

At  a  town  in  the  West,  it  was  announced  at  the 
conclusion  of  Mass,  by  a  simple  peasant  named  Allan 
Redeler,  that  an  armed  gathering  of  the  friends  of 
royalty  would  be  held  in  a  neighboring  chapeL  Fiye 
hundred  peasants  came  at  the  first  calL  Thus  were  the 
Chouans  planted  in  Vendue  and  Brittany.  They  only 
needed  time  to  grow. 

From  nearly  all  the  departments  of  the  kingdom  came 
Counter-Revolutionary  addresses. 

The  danger  was  imminent,  portentous,  and  great,  — 
so  great  that  it  was  no  longer  individuals  alone  who  were 
in  peril,  but  the  country.  Though  not  spoken  publicly, 
these  words  were  everywhere  whispered  :  **  The  country 
is  in  danger  I  '* 

The  Assembly  waited.  Chabot  and  Grangeneuve  gave 
out  word  that  in  three  days  Yergniaud  would  speak,  and 
they  counted  the  hours  as  they  sped. 

Neither  on  the  first  or  secoud  day  did  Vergniaud 
appear  in  the  Assembly.  The  third  day  arrived,  and 
everybody  was  in  trepidation.  Not  a  Deputy  was  absent 
from  his  bench.     The  galleries  were  full. 

Last  of  all  Yergniaud  entered.  A  buzz  of  satisfaction 
ran  through  the  Assembly.  The  galleries  applauded, 
as  the  pit  applauds  the  entrance  of  a  favorite  actor. 
Yergniaud  looked  about,  to  see  whom  they  were  applaud- 
ing, whereupon  the  plaudits  redoubled,  and  apprised  him 
that  he  was  their  object. 

Yergniaud  was  hardly  thirty-three  years  old.  His 
character  was  pensive  and  phlegmatic.  His  genius  was 
indolent,  and  amused  itself  with  trifles.    Ardent  only  in 
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love,  he  seemed  to  be  hastily  culliDg  by  handfuls  the 
flowers  of  a  youth  which  would  have  but  a  short  spring- 
time. He  weut  late  to  bed,  and  seldom  rose  before 
noon. 

When  he  was  to  speak,  he  prepared  his  speech  three 
or  four  days  in  advance, — furbishing,  polishing,  sharp- 
ening ity  as  a  soldier,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  sharpen s, 
furbishes,  and  polishes  his  weapons. 

He  was,  in  oratory,  what  in  a  fencing-school  would  be 
called  a  beau  tireur,  Ko  thrust  seemed  to  him  good, 
nnless  it  was  brilliantly  made  and  loudly  praised.  It 
was  indispensable  for  him  to  keep  his  speeches  for  mo- 
ments of  danger,  for  important  crises.  As  a  poet  has 
well  said :  "  He  was  not  a  man  for  all  occasions.  He 
was  a  man  for  grand  emergencies." 

As  to  his  physique,  Yergniaud  was  short  rather  than 
tall,  though  he  had  a  robust  frame  which  made  him  seem 
like  an  athlete.  His  hair  was  long  and  flowing.  In 
his  oratorical  gesticulation  he  would  shake  it,  as  a  lion 
shakes  his  mane. 

Beneath  his  large  forehead,  shaded  by  heavy  eyebrows, 
blazed  two  black  eyes,  filled  with  amiability  or  with  fire. 
His  nose  was  short,  but  somewhat  large,  with  flaring 
nostrils.     His  lips  were  thick. 

As  when  a  spring  is  opened,  the  water  gushes  forth  in 
joyful  abundance,  so  his  words  fell  from  his  mouth  in 
high  cascades,  foaming  and  bubbling. 

Pitted  with  the  smallpox,  his  skin  seemed  like  dotted 
marble,  not  yet  polished  with  the  sculptor's  chisel,  but 
only  roughed  out  by  the  apprentice's  hammer.  His 
complexion  was  pale,  purple,  or  livid,  proportionately 
as  his  blood  mounted  to  his  face  or  retreated  to  his 
heart. 

In  repose  or  in  a  crowd,  Yergniaud  was  an  ordinary 
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man,  upon  whom  the  eye  of  the  historian,  howevef 
piercing,  would  find  no  special  reason  to  rest ;  but  when 
passion's  flame  set  his  blood  boiling,  when  his  facial  mus- 
cles palpitated,  when  his  lifted  hand  asked  for  silence 
and  controlled  the  crowd,  then  the  man  became  a  demi- 
god, the  orator  was  transfigured,  the  platform  became 
his  Mount  Tabor,  whereon,  like  the  Israelites,  he  won 
great  victories. 

Such  was  the  man  who  now  came  to  the  Assembly,  his 
hand  as  yet  closed,  but  filled  with  thunderbolts.  By  the 
applause  which  broke  out  on  his  entrance,  he  divined 
that  he  was  expected. 

He  did  not  ask  for  the  floor,  but  went  directly  to  the 
tribune,  which  he  ascended  in  the  midst  of  a  quivering 
silence,  aud  at  once  began  his  speech. 

His  first  words  had  a  mournful  accent.  They  were 
deep  and  concentrated,  —  the  utterance  of  a  downcast 
man.  He  seemed  as  weary  at  the  beginning  as  one 
ordinarily  is  at  the  close.  This  arose  from  his  three 
days'  contest  with  the  spirit  of  eloquence.  This  was 
because  he  knew,  in  the  supreme  effort  he  was  about 
to  make,  that  he  should  overturn  the  temple  of  the 
Philistines.  He  mounted  the  rostrum  in  the  midst  of 
pillars  standing  erect  about  him,  and  upholding  the 
dome  of  government ;  but  lie  might  descend  therefrom 
clambering  over  the  ruins  of  royalty. 

As  Vergniaud's  genius  is  wholly  embodied  in  this 
oration,  let  it  here  be  given  in  its  wholeness.  We 
believe  its  reading  will  rouse  the  same  curiosity  one 
might  have  on  visiting  an  arsenal,  and  standing  before 
one  of  those  historic  engines  of  war,  which  levelled  the 
walls  of  Rome,  Carthage,  and  Saguntum. 

He  began  in  tones  hardly  intelligible;  but  his  voice 
soon  became  deep,  sonorous,  aud  pealing. 
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CinzBNB  :  I  come  to  you  and  I  ask,  —  What  then  is  the 
meaning  of  the  singular  situation  in  which  the  National  As- 
sembly finds  itself  7  What  fatality  porsnes  us,  and  signalizes 
each  day  with  events  which  bring  disorder  into  our  plans,  and 
throw  ns  back  into  a  tnmnltuous  whirlpool  of  hope,  anxiety, 
and  passion  7  What  destiny  has  bronght  France  into  such  a 
state  of  effervescence,  wherein  one  begins  to  doubt  whether 
the  Revolution  is  retrogressing,  or  advancing  towards  its 
proper  end  7 

At  the  very  moment  when  our  arms  were  apparently  mak- 
ing some  progress  in  Belgium,  we  saw  them  bowed  before 
our  enemies.  They  bronght  the  war  into  our  own  territory. 
The  only  souvenirs  of  us  Frenchmen,  retained  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Belgians,  are  the  conflagrations  which  marked  our 
retreat. 

Along  the  Rhine  the  Prussians  are  concentrating  their  troops 
on  our  defenceless  borders.  How  could  it  happen,  precisely  at 
a  crids  so  decisive  for  our  national  existence,  that  the  move- 
ment of  our  troops  should  be  suspended,  and  that  by  a  sudden 
disorganization  of  our  political  ministry,  the  bonds  of  con- 
fidence should  be  broken,  and  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  left 
with  inexperienced  hands  7 

Can  it  be  that  our  triumphs  are  feared  at  home  ?  Is  it  that 
the  blood  of  the  army  at  Coblentz  is  more  sacred  to  us  than 
our  own)  When  priestly  fanaticism  threatens  to  deliver  us 
over  simultaneously  to  the  ravages  of  both  civil  war  and  in- 
vasion^ what  can  be  the  intentions  of  those  who,  with  invin- 
cible obstinacy,  refuse  to  sanction  edicts  aimed  against  the 
promoters  of  these  disturbances  7  Do  our  rulers  wish  to  reign 
over  forsaken  cities  and  blasted  fields?  Precisely  what  amount 
of  tears,  misery,  blood,  and  death  will  satiate  their  vengeance  1 
In  a  word,  where  do  we  stand  ? 

Qentlemen,  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  believe  they 
have  shaken  your  courage.  Every  day  they  attempt  to  alarm 
your  consciences  and  your  probity,  to  modify  your  love  of 
liberty  with  the  spirit  of  faction,  —  as  if  you  had  forgotten 
that  a  despotic  Court  and  cowardly  aristocratic  leaders  have 
bestowed  the  appellation  of  partisans  upon  public  represent- 
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atives  who  took  the  fianons  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Conit«  npon 
the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille^  npon  all  who  have  instigated 
or  fostered  the  Bevolntion. 

Qentlemen,  yon  are  slandered  onlybecaase  you  are  strangers 
to  that  caste  of  nobili^  which  the  Bevolntion  has  hnmbled  in 
the  dost ;  and  by  those  degraded  men  who  regret  the  loss  of 
their  privilege  of  cringing  and  crawling,  like  so  many  worms, 
in  the  presence  of  rank  and  title,  —  a  privilege  they  cannot 
hope  to  r^ain  by  yonr  assistance. 

Your  enemies  wii^  to  estrange  yon  from  the  people,  because 
they  know  the  people  are  your  supporters.  If  by  a  culpable 
desertion  of  the  people's  cause  you  deserve  popular  neglect,  it 
will  be  easy  enough  to  crush  your  Assembly. 

They  wish  to  divide  you,  —  you,  who  will  postpone  your 
diflferences  and  quarrels  till  war  is  over,  and  who  do  not  find 
so  much  pleasure  in  hating,  that  you  prefer  such  infernal 
recreation  to  the  welfare  of  your  country.  They  hope  to 
see  you  overawed  by  armed  petitioners,  as  if  you  did  not 
know  that  in  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Liberty  was  surrounded  by  the  satellites  of  despotism, 
Paris  besieged  by  Court  troops,  and  that  the  days  of  peril  in 
our  first  Assembly  were  the  days  of  glory  also. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  crisis  which  we 
have  now  reached. 

Our  internal  troubles  have  two  causes,  —  aristocratic  schem- 
ing and  ecclesiastical  scheming.  Both  tend  towards  the  same 
result,  —  a  Counter-Revolution. 

The  King  refuses  to  sanction  yonr  edict  in  regard  to  the 
sacerdotal  troubles.  I  know  not  if  the  gloomy  genius  of  the 
Medicia  and  of  Cardinal  Lorraine  still  hover  beneath  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  Tuileries  Palace,  and  if  the  King's  heart  is  disturbed 
by  the  ghostly  ideas  which  their  presence  might  suggest ;  but 
we  cannot  certainly  believe  —  without  injustice  to  the  King, 
and  without  supposing  him  the  Revolution's  most  dangerous 
foe  —  that  he  willingly  encourages  those  attempts  of  priestly 
ambition,  by  letting  them  go  on  with  impunity  in  their  effort 
to  win  back  the  arrogant  power  wherewith  these  supporters  of 
the  Tiara  have  oppressed  both  kings  and  people. 
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Unless  we  are  ready  to  credit  the  King  with  injustice,  and 
pronounce  him  the  most  cruel  enemy  of  his  country,  we  cannot 
believe  that  he  delights  in  encouraging  sedition,  and  in  per- 
petuating those  disorders  which  lead  to  ruin  through  the 
medium  of  civil  war. 

1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  King  resists  your 
laws,  it  is  because  he  judges  himself  strong  enough  to  maintain 
public  peace  without  your  aid.  If  it  happens  that  the  public 
peace  is  not  maintained,  that  the  torch  of  fanaticism  thrcatens 
to  raise  a  conflagration  in  the  kingdom,  that  sectarian  violence 
still  spreads  desolation  in  the  various  departments,  then  the 
agents  of  the  royal  authority  are  themselves  the  cause  of  all 
our  evils. 

Very  well  I  Let  them  answer  with  their  heads  for  all  those 
troubles  of  which  Religion  is  made  the  pretext!  By  thus 
placing  the  terrible  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  you  will 
show  that  there  is  an  end  both  to  your  own  patience  and  to 
the  national  turmoil. 

In  your  solicitude  for  the  external  safety  of  the  kingdom, 
you  voted  the  establishment  of  a  military  encampment  near 
Paris.  On  the  Fourteenth  of  July,  thither  would  come  the 
Federationists  of  France,  to  repeat  the  oath  of  Liberty  or 
Death  I  The  poisonous  breath  of  calumny  has  extinguished 
this  project.    To  that  also  the  King  has  refused  his  sanction. 

I  respect  too  much  the  eoLcrcise  of  his  Constitutional  rights 
to  even  propose  that  his  Coimcil  should  be  held  responsible 
for  this  refusal ;  but  if,  before  the  assembling  of  their  bat- 
talions, it  happens  that  the  soil  of  Liberty  is  profaned,  then 
those  who  are  responsible  for  this  delay  should  be  dealt  with 
as  traitors  I  They  should  be  thrown  straightway  into  the  pit 
which  their  carelessness  or  their  malevolence  has  dug  in  the 
pathway  of  Liberty. 

We  must  tear  away  the  bandage  which  flattery  and  intrigue 
have  tied  over  the  King's  eyes,  and  show  him  the  terminus  to 
which  his  perfidious  friends  will  compel  him  to  lead  us. 

It  is  in  the  King's  name  that  the  French  refugee  princes  stir 
up  the  courts  of  Europe  against  us.  It  is  to  avenge  the  King's 
dignity  that  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  has  been  concluded.    It  is  for 
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the  defence  of  the  King  that  we  have  seen  his  former  bodj- 
goaids  flee  to  Qermany  iinder  rebeUion's  flag.  It  is  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  King  that  the  refugees  enroll  them- 
selves in  the  Austrian  army,  and  sustain  its  efforts  to  tear  the 
breast  of  their  native  land.  It  is  in  order  to  join  these  valiant 
chevaliers  in  their  adherence  to  the  royal  prerogatives,  that 
officers  have  abandoned  their  posts  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  broken  their  oaths,  stolen  the  funds  entrusted  to 
their  charge,  and  corrupted  their  men,  thus  staining  their 
honor  with  cowardice,  perjury,  insubordination,  theft,  and 
murder.  In  all  these  disasters  the  King's  name  has  been 
cited. 

Now  in  the  Constitution  I  read  as  follows  :  **  If  the  King 
puts  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  directs  its  force 
against  the  Nation,  or  if  he  does  not  oppose,  by  some  formal 
act,  any  such  enterprise  undertaken  in  his  name^  he  shall  be 
regarded  as  having  abdicated  his  throne." 

All  in  vain  will  it  be  for  the  King  to  reply:  ''It  is  true 
the  national  enemies  pretend  to  act  in  my  behalf,  but  I  have 
proved  myself  not  their  accomplice.  I  have  obeyed  the  Con- 
stitution. I  have  put  troops  into  the  field.  To  be  sure  the 
troops  are  weak,  but  the  Constitution  does  not  designate  how 
strong  I  shall  make  my  army.  It  is  true  that  some  encamp- 
ments of  troops  might  have  been  held  in  reserve  to  relieve 
those  in  the  field  ;  but  the  Constitution  does  not  compel  me 
to  form  such  reserve  camps.  It  is  true  that  when  my  generals 
advanced  without  resistance  into  the  enemy's  country,  I  or- 
dered their  recall ;  but  the  Constitution  does  not  compel  me 
to  achieve  victories.  It  is  true  that  my  ministers  have  de- 
ceived the  National  Assembly  as  to  the  number,  disposition, 
and  supplies  oi  our  troops ;  but  the  Constitution  gives  me  the 
right  of  choosing  my  own  Council,  and  nowhere  commands 
me  to  give  my  confidence  to  Patriots,  and  drive  from  me  all 
Counter- Revolutionists.  True,  the  Assembly  has  voted  some 
decrees  necessary  to  the  defence  of  our  dear  country,  and  I 
have  refused  them  my  approval ;  but  the  Constitution  guar- 
antees me  this  right.  Finally,  it  is  true  that  the  Counter- 
Revolution  is  at  work,  that  despotism  wishes  to  replace  in  my 
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hands  an  iron  sceptze, — that  I  may  crash  yon  with  it,  that 
yon  may  be  compelled  to  grovel  before  me,  that  I  may  pnnish 
you  for  having  the  insolence  to  wish  for  freedom  ;  but  all  this 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Constitntion.  Not  one  act 
has  emanated  from  me  which  the  Constitution  condemns.  No 
one  has  any  right  to  doubt  my  fidelity  to  the  Constitution^  or 
my  zeal  in  its  defence.*' 

If  it  were  possible,  gentlemen,  amidst  the  calamities  of  a 
baleful  war,  amidst  the  disorders  of  an  Anti-Bevolutionaij 
upheaval,  that  the  King  of  France  should  use  such  derisive 
hmguage, — if  it  were  possible  to  talk  of  his  love  for  the  Con- 
stitution  with  such  insulting  irony,  should  we  not  have  a  right 
to  answer  him  in  the  following  strain  t 

''Oh  King!  Doubtless  you  believe,  like  the  tyrant  Ly- 
sander,  that  truth  is  worth  no  more  than  falsehood,  and  that 
it  is  well  to  amuse  men  with  oaths,  as  children  are  amused 
with  jackstones. 

*^  You  have  pretended  to  love  the  laws,  only  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  as  much  power  as  would  serve  you  in  defying  them. 
You  have  only  agreed  to  the  Constitution,  lest  it  should  push 
you  frt)m  your  throne,  upon  which  you  need  to  remain,  in 
order  that  you  may  destroy  that  Constitution.  You  profess 
to  love  the  Nation,  only  that  you  may  inspire  the  people  with 
confidence,  and  so  assure  the  success  of  your  perfidy. 

^  Think  you  still  to  abuse  us  with  hypocritical  protestations  ? 
Do  you  think  you  can  give  a  different  complexion  to  the  cause 
of  our  misfortunes,  by  your  artifice,  your  impudence,  your 
sophisms? 

"  Was  it  for  the  sake  of  defending  us  that  you  sent  an  inferior 
force  to  resist  foreign  invasion,  and  so  left  your  troops  no  pos* 
sibility  but  defeat  ?  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  defending  us 
that  you  neglected  projects  for  fortifying  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom,  and  failed  to  make  preparations  for  resistance,  against 
a  time  when  we  might  become  the  prey  of  tjrrants  ?  Was  it 
in  our  defence  that  you  failed  to  reprimand  a  general  who 
violated  the  Constitution,  and  so  weakened  the  courage  of 
those  who  served  under  him? 

''  Is  it  for  our  sakes  that  you  have  constantly  disorganized 
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joxa  Ootmcil  ?  Does  the  ConsiitntiQn  leave  to  jou  the  choice 
of  yonr  miniBtere  for  oar  weal  or  for  our  woe  ?  Does  it  make 
yon  commander-in-chief  of  our  armies  for  onr  gloiy  or  our 
shame  ?  Does  it  give  yon  the  right  of  approval  or  veto,  a  large 
income,  and  great  prerogatives,  in  order  that  yon  may  use 
these  privileges  to  the  detriment  of  the  Oonstitation  and  the 
kingdom  ? 

^  Not  80,  thon  man  whom  the  generosity  of  the  French  people 
has  roused  to  no  responsive  emotion, — man  sensible  only  to 
the  love  of  despotism. 

'*  Yon  have  not  kept  your  vows  to  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  may  be  upset,  but  you  shall  not  gather  the  fruit 
of  your  perjury.  You  have  not  formally  repudiated  the  vic- 
tories which  in  your  name  have  been  achieved  over  Liberty, 
but  yours  shall  not  be  the  fruit  of  these  miworthy  triumphs. 
Henceforth  you  are  naught  to  the  Constitution  which  you 
have  so  unworthily  violated,  or  to  the  people  whom  you  have 
so  pusillanimously  betrayed !  " 

So  might  we  speak  to  the  King ! 

As  the  facts  which  I  have  recalled  to  your  notice  do  not  lack 
striking  support  from  several  acts  of  the  King  ;  as  it  is  certain 
that  the  false  friends  who  surround  him  are  bribed  by  the  con- 
spirators at  Coblentz,  who  bum  to  lead  the  King  to  his  perdition, 
in  order  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  some  one  of  their 
own  chiefs  ;  as  it  is  important  for  his  personal  safety,  as  well 
as  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  that  his  conduct  should  not  be 
clouded  with  suspicion,  I  propose  an  address  which  shall  re- 
mind him  of  the  truths  I  have  here  recited,  through  which  it 
may  be  urged  upon  the  King  that  the  neutrality  which  he 
maintains,  between  his  own  country  and  Coblentz,  is  treason 
towards  France. 

Moreover,  I  demand  that  you  shall  declare  the  country  to 
be  in  danger.  At  this  cry  of  alarm  you  will  see  all  citizens 
rally.  The  earth  will  be  covered  with  soldiers,  who  will 
renew  the  prodigies  of  valor  which  covered  with  glory  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  After  being  regenerated  in  1789,  have 
the  French  people  been  shorn  of  their  patriotism  1 

Has  the  day  not  dawned  when  those  who  dwell  in  the 
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stdbtlitj  of  Rome  cmn  reunite  with  those  who  hare  taken 
their  stand  on  the  Mount  Arentine  of  resistance  I  Are  3roa 
waiting  fw  the  time  when,  weaiy  with  the  fatignes  of  the 
Berolation,  or  oornipled  hj  the  habit  of  living  as  palace 
parasites,  weak  men  can  without  enthusiasm  talk  of  liberty, 
and  discuss  slavery  without  a  shiver! 

What  are  we  waiting  for?  Is  it  a  military  government, 
which  some  wish  to  establish  T  The  Court  is  suspected  of 
treasonable  projects.  There  is  talk  of  military  movements 
and  martial  law.  The  pubUc  imagination  is  being  familiar* 
ixed  with  the  idea  of  bloodshed.  The  French  King's  palace 
is  gradually  being  changed  into  a  fortified  castle. 

Where  are  our  enemies  f  Against  whom  are  these  bayonets 
and  cannon  pointed  t 

The  friends  of  the  Constitution  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
Boyal  Council.  The  reins  of  government  are  dangling  at  ran- 
dom, needing  the  grasp  of  vigor  and  patriotism.  Everywhere 
discord  is  fomented  and  fanaticism  triumphs.  The  connivance 
of  the  government  increases  the  audacity  of  powerful  foreign 
states,  who  belch  forth  against  us  their  armies  and  their 
weapons ;  and  this  same  connivance  cools  the  sympathy  of 
those  nations  who  secretly  pray  for  the  triumph  of  Liberty. 
The  cohorts  of  our  enemies  stretch  wider  and  wider.  The 
shuttles  of  intrigue  and  perfidy  are  weaving  treason.  The 
Legislature  opposes  rigorous  but  necessary  edicts  to  head 
off  these  plots.  The  King's  own  hands  tear  these  edicts  in 
twain. 

Summon,  —  for  it  is  time,  —  summon  the  French  people  to 
save  their  native  land!  Show  them  the  gulf  in  all  its  im- 
mensity I  Only  by  an  extraordinary  effort  will  they  be  able 
to  cross  it.  It  is  for  you  to  move  them,  by  an  electric  move- 
ment which  will  send  a  shock  throughout  the  land. 

Lnitate  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylse,  or  those  venerable 
Roman  senatora  who,  on  their  own  thresholds,  awaited  the 
death  which  their  savage  enemies  brought  into  their  country. 
It  is  only  needful  to  make  such  sacrifices,  in  order  to  find 
avengera  of  your  ashes.  The  day  when  your  blood  reddens 
the  soil,  tyranny — with  its  pride,  its  palaces,  its  upholders  — 


so 
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will  vanish  before  an  all-powerful  nationality  and  ^e  wrath 
of  the  people. 

In  this  speech  there  was  an  ascending  force.  By  in- 
creasing gradations,  like  the  crescendo  of  a  tempest,  it 
beat  the  air  like  the  wings  of  some  huge  bird,  rising  like 
a  hurricane. 

The  efifect  was  like  that  of  a  water-spout.  The  whole 
assemblage,  Feuillants,  Eoyalists,  Constitutionalists,  Ee- 
publicans,  members  on  their  benches  and  spectators  in 
the  galleries,  were  overwhelmed,  caught  up,  and  carried 
away  by  this  powerful  whirlwind.  Everybody  yelled 
with  enthusiasm. 

On  the  same  evening  Barbaroux  wrote  to  his  firiend 
Kebecqui,  who  remained  in  Marseilles: 

Send  me  five  hundred  men  who  know  how  to  die ! 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THB    THIRD    AKNIVBBSART     OF    THB    OAPTURB    OF     THB 

BASTILLB. 

On  July  11  the  AiBsembly  declared  that  the  country  was 
in  periL  For  the  promulgation  of  this  declaration  the 
King's  authorization  was  requisite,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution. This  the  King  did  not  give  till  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-first. 

Indeed,  to  proclaim  the  country  in  peril  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  royal  impotence.  It  was  an  appeal 
to  the  Nation  to  save  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  King 
either  could  or  would  do  nothing  about  it. 

During  the  interval  from  July  11  to  July  21  the 
palace  was  greatly  agitated  by  fear. 

On  July  14  the  Court  expected  the  development  of 
some  plot  against  the  King's  life.  A  bulletin  from 
the  Jacobins  confirmed  this  expectation.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Robespierre.  His  two-edged  sword  was  easily 
recognizable. 

This  circular  was  addressed  to  the  Federationists  who 
were  coming  to  Paris  for  their  festival  of  July  14,  so 
cruelly  stained  with  blood  the  year  before.  Thus  spake 
the  Incorruptible : 

Greeting  to  the  French  people  in  their  eighty-three  depcut- 
ments !  Greeting  to  Marseilles !  Greeting  to  the  Nation, 
powerful  and  invincible,  who  gathers  her  children  about  her 
in  all  times  of  her  fears  and  her  festivals  I  We  open  our  doors 
to  our  brothers ! 
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Citizens,  do  you  come  hither  merely  for  an  empty  federal 
ceremony,  and  for  saperfluous  adjurations?  No,  no!  You 
hasten  at  the  appeal  of  the  Nation,  menaced  from  without, 
betrayed  from  within! 

Our  perfidious  chiefs  lead  our  armies  into  snarea.  Our 
generals  respect  the  territory  of  the  tyrannical  Austrian,  and 
bum  the  villages  of  our  Belgian  brothers.  A  monster— > 
Lafayette !  —  has  insulted  the  National  Assembly  to  its  very 
face. 

Beviled,  threatened,  outraged,  does  the  Assembly  still  exist  ? 
So  many  attacks  have  at  last  awakened  the  Nation,  and  so  you 
are  gathering  here  together.  Those  who  sing  the  Nation's  lul- 
laby will  try  to  seduce  you.  Flee  from  their  caresses !  Flee 
from  their  banquets,  when  they  drink  to  the  success  of  Modera- 
tion and  imbibe  forgetfulness  of  duty  1  Keep  your  suspicions 
intact  1     The  fatal  hour  is  about  to  sound  I 

Behold  the  Patriot  Altar!  Will  you  allow  base  idols  to 
come  between  you  and  Liberty,  to  usurp  the  adoration  which 
belongs  to  her  alone?  Let  us  swear  allegiance  only  to  our 
country,  sustained  by  the  everlasting  arms  of  the  King  of 
Nature. 

At  the  Champ  de  Mars  everything  will  remind  you  of  the 
treachery  of  our  enemies.  Not  a  sod  can  there  be  upturned 
which  is  not  soiled  with  the  innocent  blood  poured  out  upon 
it.  Purify  that  soil!  Avenge  that  blood!  Do  not  leave 
that  sacred  precinct  till  you  have  determined  the  salvation 
of  our  native  land! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  more  explicitly.  Never 
was  slaughter  advised  in  more  positive  terms.  Never 
were  sanguinary  reprisals  preached  in  more  clear  and 
urgent  tones. 

Mark  this !  It  was  Robespierre,  the  caustic  tribune, 
the  fine-spun  orator,  who  said  to  the  eighty-three  depart- 
ments, in  his  blandest  voice :  *'  My  friends,  believe  me,  it 
is  best  to  kill  the  Kiug ! " 

Everybody  was    in    consternation    at    the  Tuileries, 
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especially  the  King.  The  Court  partisans  were  positive 
that  the  outbreak  of  June  20  had  for  its  object  the 
assassination  in  the  midst  of  a  riot ;  and  that  if  this 
crime  had  not  been  committed,  it  was  solely  on  account 
of  the  Kin§f  s  courage,  which  had  awed  the  murderers. 
There  was  some  truth  in  all  this. 

Kow  all  the  courtiers  still  remaining  with  those  two 
oondemned  persons  called  the  King  and  Queen,  declared 
that  the  crime  which  had  miscarried  on  June  20  had 
been  merely  postponed  till  July  14. 

Of  this  they  were  so  fully  persuaded  that  they  begged 
the  King  to  put  on  a  tunic  of  chain  mail,  so  that  the  first 
stab  or  the  first  shot  would  be  blunted  on  his  breast,  and 
his  friends  have  time  to  rally  to  his  assistance. 

Alas !  The  Queen  no  longer  had  Andr^e  to  aid  her  in 
this  nocturnal  task,  as  on  a  former  similar  occasion,  and 
to  go  with  her,  at  midnight,  to  some  remote  comer  of 
the  Tuileries,  there  to  test,  with  a  tremulous  hand,  the 
solidity  of  this  silky  cuirass,  as  she  had  once  done  at 
yerBail1e& 

Fortunately  the  King's  breastplate  had  been  preserved ; 
although  at  the  time  of  his  first  violent  journey  to  Paris 
the  King  had  only  tried  it  on,  in  order  to  please  the 
Queen,  and  afterwards  refused  to  wear  it.  Now  the 
King  was  so  closely  watched,  that  his  friends  could  find 
no  opportunity  of  again  having  him  put  it  on,  and  cor- 
recting any  faults  which  might  be  found  in  it. 

For  three  days  Madame  Campan  carried  it  about  under 
her  clothing.  At  last,  when  she  was  one  morning  in  the 
Queen's  chamber,  while  her  Majesty  was  still  abed,  the 
King  came  in,  rapidly  threw  off  his  coat,  and  tried  on 
the  armor,  while  Madame  Campan  fastened  the  doors. 

When  the  shirt  of  mail  had  been  thus  put  on,  the  King 
oalled  Madame  Campan,  and  said  in  a  low  voice :  "  It  is 
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to  satisfy  the  Queen  that  I  do  this.  They  won't  assaa- 
sinate  me,  Campan,  you  may  be  sure.  Their  plans  are 
changed,  and  I  must  expect  a  different  sort  of  death.  At 
any  rate,  come  to  my  rooms^  when  you  leave  the  Queen's, 
as  I  have  something  to  confide  to  you.** 

The  King  left  the  room.  The  Queen  had  observed 
this  interview,  but  without  hearing  anything.  She  fol- 
lowed the  King  with  a  restless  glance  till  the  door  closed 
behind  him,  and  then  asked:  "Campan,  what  did  the 
King  say  to  you  just  nowl** 

In  tears  Madame  Carapan  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
by  the  bedside  of  the  Queen,  who  took  her  attendant's 
hands,  while  that  lady  repeated  aloud  what  the  King 
had  whispered. 

The  Queen  sorrowfully  shook  her  head  and  said  :  "  Yes, 
that  is  the  King's  opinion,  and  I  begin  to  think  as  he  does. 
The  King  believes  that  what  is  taking  place  in  France  is 
but  a  repetition  of  what  happened  in  England  during  the 
last  century.  He  reads  continually  the  history  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles  the  First,  in  order  to  bear  himself 
better  than  the  English  monarch.  Yes,  yes  I  I  begin  to 
think  the  King  will  be  tried,  my  dear  Campan  I  As  to 
myself,  I  am  a  foreigner,  and  I  shall  be  assassinated. 
Alas  I     What  will  become  of  my  poor  children  1  ** 

The  Queen  could  proceed  no  further.  Her  strength 
abandoned  her,  and  she  began  to  sob. 

Madame  Campan  arose  and  hastened  to  prepare  a  glass 
of  sweetened  water,  mixed  with  ether ;  but  the  Queen 
made  a  negative  sign. 

"  Nervous  maladies  belong  to  happy  women ;  but  all 
the  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  naught  for  maladies  of 
the  soul.  In  our  misfortunes  I  am  no  longer  sensible  of 
my  bodily  existence.  I  think  only  of  my  fate.  Do  not 
say  anything  about  this  to  the  King,  but  go  and  find  him/' 
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Maidame  Campan  hesitated  about  obeying. 

"What  is  the  matter  1**  asked  the  Queen. 

**  Oh|  Madame  I  "  cried  Madame  Campan,  ''  I  must  tell 
jour  Majesty  that  I  have  had  made  for  you  a  chain  tunic 
like  the  King^s.  On  my  knees  I  beg  your  Majesty  to 
wear  it.** 

Thank  you,  dear  Campan !  "  said  Marie  Antoinette. 
Ah  I    Tour  Majesty   accepts   it,  then  1  **   cried   the 
attendant,  joyfully. 

«  I  accept  it  as  a  token  of  your  devotion  ;  but  I  shall 
take  good  care  not  to  put  it  on." 

Then,  taking  her  attendant's  hand,  she  added  softly  : 
**  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  if  they  assassinate  me  !  My 
Qod  I  They  will  then  do  more  than  Thou  hast  done  in 
giving  me  life,  for  they  will  deliver  me  from  it  I  —  Go 
Campan,  go ! " 

Madame  Campan  left  the  room ;  and  it  was  time,  for 
she  was  stifling. 

In  the  corridor  she  met  the  King,  who  was  walking 
towards  her.  On  seeing  her,  he  stopped,  and  offered  his 
hand.  Madame  Campan  took  his  hand,  and  wished  to 
kiss  it ;  but  the  King  drew  her  to  himself,  and  kissed  her 
on  both  cheeks. 

Before  she  could  recover  from  her  astonishment  he 
bade  her  follow  him. 

Walking  in  advance  of  her,  and  pausing  in  an  inside 
entry  which  led  to  the  Dauphin's  chamber,  the  King  felt 
with  his  hand  till  he  found  a  spring,  and  opened  a  cup- 
board, so  carefully  concealed  in  the  wall  that  the  aper- 
ture was  completely  lost  among  the  brown  patches  which 
formed  the  darker  parts  of  the  painted  stones. 

This  was  the  iron  vault  which  the  King  had  made  and 
walled  up  with  Master  Gamain's  help,  more  than  two  years 
before. 
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There  was  a  large  portfolio  filled  with  papera  in  the 
safe,  and  on  one  of  the  shelves  were  piled  several  millions 
in  golden  louis* 

*'  Here,  Campany"  said  the  King,  ^*  take  this  portfolio, 
and  carry  it  to  your  own  room.^ 

Madame  Campan  tried  to  lift  it,  but  the  portfolio  was 
too  heavy. 

''  Sire,  I  cannot ! "  she  said. 

"  Wait,  wait !  '*  said  the  King. 

After  shutting  the  safe,  which  again  became  entirely 
invisible,  h^  took  the  portfolio,  and  himself  carried  it  to 
Madame  Campan's  room. 

**  There  1  **  he  said,  drying  his  forehead. 

"  Sire,  what  ought  I  to  do  with  this  portfolio  1" 

"  The  Queen  will  tell  you,  when  she  tells  you  what  it 
contains." 

The  King  left  the  room.  In  order  that  the  huge  port- 
folio might  not  be  seen,  Madame  Campan,  with  an  effort, 
pushed  it  between  the  two  mattresses  of  her  bed,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Queen,  to  whom  she  said  :  ''  Madame,  I 
have  in  my  possessions  portfolio  which  the  King  has  just 
brought  me.  He  says  your  Majesty  will  apprise  me  what 
it  contains,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  it." 

The  Queen  laid  her  hand  on  Madame  Campan's,  who 
stood  before  the  bed,  waiting  for  an  answer. 

''Campan,  those  are  writings  which  would  be  fatal 
to  the  King,  if  things  should  come  to  a  trial,  — -  which 
Crod  forbid  !  At  the  same  time,  —  and  doubtless  this  is 
what  he  wishes  me  to  tell  you,  —  in  that  portfolio  is  a 
full  account  of  a  session  of  the  Council  in  which  the  King 
advised  against  a  declaration  of  war.  He  had  it  signed 
by  all  his  Councillors.  In  case  of  a  trial  he  thinks  that 
if  these  other  papers  are  harmful  to  him,  this  one  may  be 
useful.'* 
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''But,  Madame,"  asked  the  alarmed  tiring-woman, 
''what  is  to  be  done  with  tbemi" 

''Whatever  you  choose,  provided  they  are  in  safety. 
You  alone  are  responsible  for  them.  Only  you  must  not 
go  away  from  me,  even  when  you  are  not  on  duty.  Such 
are  our  circumstances,  that  at  any  moment  I  may  need 
you.  As  you  are  one  of  our  trustworthy  Mends,  I  wish 
to  have  you  always  at  hand." 

The  festival  of  July  14  took  place.  It  concerned  it- 
self with  the  Revolution,  not  with  the  assassination  of  the 
King.  Probably  no  such  idea  as  that  was  really  enter- 
tained ;  but  there  was  a  disposition  to  celebrate  Potion's 
victory  over  the  King. 

We  know  already  that  immediately  after  the  Twenti- 
eth of  June  Potion  was  suspended  from  office  by  the 
Directory  of  Paris.  Without  the  King^s  concurrence, 
this  act  would  have  been  inoperative  ;  but  the  suspen- 
sion was  confirmed  by  a  royal  proclamation,  sent  to  the 
Assembly. 

On  July  13,  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  the  downfall 
of  the  Bastille,  the  Assembly,  acting  on  its  own  separate 
authority,  removed  the  injunction  from  Potion. 

On  July  14,  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  King  came 
down  the  great  staircase,  with  the  Queen  and  their  chil- 
dren. Three  or  four  thousand  unorganized  troops  escorted 
the  royal  family.  The  Queen  looked  in  vain  into  the  faces 
of  these  soldiers,  and  also  of  the  National  Guards,  for  any 
mark  of  sympathy.  The  most  devoted  turned  away  their 
heads  and  avoided  her  glance. 

As  to  the  people,  there  was  no  mistaking  their  senti- 
ments. Cheers  for  Potion  were  heard  on  all  sides.  Then, 
as  if  there  were  a  desire  to  make  the  ovation  more  lasting 
than  the  enthusiasm  of  a  moment,  ou  every  man's  hat  the 
King  and  Queen  could  see  the  words  which  announced 
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at  once  the  royal  defeat  and  the  Mayor's  victory :  L(mg 
live  Fkion  / 

The  Queen  was  pale  and  trembling.  In  spite  of  what 
she  had  said  to  Madame  Campan,  she  was  convinced  that 
there  was  a  plot  against  the  King's  life.  She  shuddered 
every  instant,  fancying  she  saw  an  outstretched  arm  with 
a  knife,  or  a  hand  levelling  a  pistoL 

At  the  Champ  de  Mars  the  King  descended  from  his 
carriage,  took  his  place  at  the  left  of  the  President  of  the 
Assembly,  and  with  him  walked  on  towards  the  Patriot 
Altar. 

There  it  was  necessary  for  the  Queen  to  separate  her- 
self from  the  King,  in  order  to  ascend,  with  her  children, 
to  the  balcony  reserved  for  them.  She  paused,  refusing 
to  go  up  the  stairs  until  her  husband  was  safe  in  his  place, 
and  anxiously  followed  him  with  her  eyes. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Patriot  Altar  there  occurred  one  of 
those  sudden  movements,  such  as  crowds  often  make. 
The  King  disappeared,  as  if  he  had  been  submerged.  The 
Queen  screamed,  and  started  towards  the  place ;  but  pres- 
ently he  reappeared,  walking  up  the  steps  of  the  Patriot 
Altar. 

Among  the  ordinary  symbols  which  figure  in  solemn 
festivals,  —  such  as  Justice,  Force,  Liberty,  —  there  was 
one  which  gleamed  mysteriously  and  formidably  under 
a  crape  veiL  This  symbol  was  borne  by  a  man  dressed 
in  black  and  crowned  with  cypress,  and  it  particularly 
attracted  the  Queeu's  notice. 

She  was  glued  to  the  spot  where  she  stood.  Though 
assured  of  the  safety  of  the  King,  who  had  now  reached 
the  top  of  the  altar  platform,  she  could  not  detach  her 
gaze  from  this  gloomy  apparition. 

At  last  she  made  an  effort  to  unloose  the  chains  of  her 
tongue,  and  said^  though  without  addressing  anybody  in 
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particular:  ^Who  is  that  man  in  black,  crowned  with 
cypress  1** 

**  The  headsman  I  **  was  the  response  of  a  voice  which 
made  her  tremble. 

**  And  what  does  he  carry  in  his  hand,  under  that  crape 
yeill- 

*  The  axe  of  Charles  the  First." 

The  Queen  grew  pale  and  looked  around  her.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  had  heard  the  sound  of  that  voice 
before. 

She  was  not  mistaken.  The  man  who  spoke  was  the 
man  she  had  seen  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Tavemey^  at  Sevres 
Bridge,  and  on  her  return  from  Yarennes.  In  a  word,  it 
was  Cagliostro.  Uttering  a  cry,  she  fall  fednting  in 
Madame  Elizabeth's  arms. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THB  COUKTBT  IN  PEBIU 

On  July  22,  at  six  in  the  mornings  a  week  after  the  Ba8< 
tille  Festival  at  the  Champ  de  Mara,  all  Paris  shuddered 
at  the  sound  of  a  heavy  piece  of  artillery,  disohaiged  on 
Pont  Neof.  A  cannon  at  the  Arsenal  answered  like  an 
echo. 

From  hour  to  hour,  during  the  day^  this  alarming 
detonation  was  renewed. 

The  six  legions  composing  the  National  Guard,  led  by 
their  commanders,  assembled  by  daybreak  at  the  H6tel 
de  Ville. 

Two  processions  were  organized,  to  carry  throughout 
the  streets  of  Paris  and  its  suburbs  the  proclamation 
that  the  country  was  in  danger. 

It  was  Danton  who  conceived  the  idea  of  having  this 
alarming  display,  and  he  asked  Sergent  to  arrange  the 
programme. 

As  an  engraver  Sergent  was  an  artist  of  only  moderate 
ability,  but  he  was  great  at  planning  spectacular  shows. 
The  outrageous  insults  heaped  upon  him  by  Royalists 
in  the  yard  of  the  Tuileries,  when  he  went  there  with 
Potion  after  the  riot  of  June  20,  had  augmented  his 
hatred.  In  his  programme  for  July  22  he  showed  the 
same  magnificent  skill  which  was  to  reach  its  culmination 
on  August  10. 

Both  processions,  which  were  to  go  through  the  city 
in  opposite  directions,  left  the  City  Hall  at  six  in  the 
morning. 
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'Evnt  oame  a  detachmeat  of  cavalry,  with  musio  at  its 
head.  A  gloomy  melody  had  been  composed  for  the 
oocasion,  and  resembled  a  fiinera]  march. 

Behind  this  detachment  of  cavalry  came  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  which  marched  abreast,  when  the  quays  and 
streets  were  wide  enough,  and  two-by-two,  where  the 
streets  were  narrow. 

Next  came  four  officers  on  horseback,  bearing  as  many 
ensigns^  on  each  of  which  was  one  of  the  four  words  : 

Liberty  —  Equality  —  Constitution  —  Country. 

Then  followed  a  dozen  municipal  officers,  with  their 
8car&  and  swords. 

Following  them  —  solitary  and  isolated,  like  France 
herself — came  a  National  Guardsman  on  horseback, 
holding  aloft  a  large  trioolored  banner^  on  which  were 
inscribed  these  words : 

Citizens,  our  country  is  in  danger. 

Then  came  six  other  pieces  of  artillery,  arranged  like 
the  first,  rumbling  and  jolting  heavily. 

They  were  followed  by  a  detachment  of  the  National 
Guards,  after  which  a  second  body  of  horsemen  brought 
up  the  rear. 

At  every  square,  bridge,  and  crossroad  the  procession 
halted.  Silence  was  commanded  by  the  drum-roll.  The 
banners  waved ;  and  when  the  noise  was  subdued,  and 
ten  thousand  spectators  held  their  breath  captive  within 
their  breasts,  a  city  official  raised  his  voice,  and  read 
aloud  the  legislative  act,  to  which  he  always  added  this 
watchword : 

THE  OOUNTRY  IS  IN   PERIL. 

This  last  startling  cry  vibrated  in  every  heart.  It  was 
the  cry  of  the  Nation,  of  France,  of  Native  Land.    It 
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was  the  ntterance  of  an  agonized  motber,  dyings  ^  Help, 
my  children ! " 

Meanwhile,  hoar  by  boor,  the  roar  of  cannon  at  the  Pont 
Neuf  found  its  echo  in  the  detonation  at  the  AisenaL 

In  all  the  large  squares  of  the  city,  the  Parvis  Notre 
Dame  being  the  chief  centre,  platforms  bad  been 
erected  for  the  enlistment  of  yolonteers.  In  the  middle 
of  each  staging  was  a  large  plank,  resting  on  two  drums, 
which  served  as  a  recruiting  table ;  at  every  jarring  move- 
ment on  the  platform,  these  drums  sent  forth  gloomy 
vibrations,  like  the  rumbling  of  a  distant  storm. 

Around  each  of  these  platforms  were  tents,  surmounted 
with  tricolored  flags,  each  tent  graced  with  red,  white, 
and  blue  streamers,  and  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  oak- 
leaves. 

Around  the  table  were  seated  municipal  officers,  ar- 
rayed in  their  official  scarfs,  who  delivered  the  certificates 
to  the  recruits  as  fast  as  their  names  were  registered. 

At  each  side  of  the  staging  were  two  cannon.  At  the 
foot  of  the  wide  staircase  leading  up  to  the  table  were 
musicians,  who  played  continually.  Beyond  the  tents, 
following  the  same  curved  line,  was  a  circle  of  armed 
citizens. 

All  this  was  both  grand  and  terrible.  It  was  the  frenzy 
of  patriotism. 

Everybody  rushed  up  to  have  his  name  inscribed.  The 
sentinels  were  powerless  to  keep  back  the  applicants,  who 
continually  broke  through  the  ranks.  The  two  staircases, 
one  for  ascending  and  the  other  for  descending,  large  as 
they  were,  were  not  adequate  for  the  crowd. 

Every  man  climbed  up  as  he  could,  aided  by  those  who 
had  already  reached  the  top  of  the  platform.  As  soon  as 
his  name  was  registered,  and  the  certificate  filled  out, 
he  jumped  to  the  ground  with  proud  cheers^  flourishing 
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his  parchment,  mnning  to  kiss  the  cannon's  mouth,  and 
singing  the  Qa  ira. 

Thus  were  celehrated  the  nuptials  between  War  and 
the  French  People,  —  that  war  of  two  and  twenty  years* 
duration,  which  would  result  in  a  freer  future  for  the 
world,  though  it  failed  somewhat  of  this  effect  in  its  own 
day  and  generation. 

Among  these  volunteers  were  many  past  the  military 
age,  who,  with  sublime  idiocy,  tried  to  disguise  their 
years.  Others  were  too  young  for  service;  but  these 
pious  liars  were  so  anxious  to  be  soldiers,  that  they  stood 
on  tiptoe  and  answered  gixUen,  when  they  were  really 
only  fourteen. 

In  this  way  the  aged  Latour  d'Auvergne  came  from 
Brittany,  and  the  youthful  Viala  from  the  south. 

Those  who  were  kept  back  by  indissoluble  ties  wept 
because  they  could  not  go.  They  hid  their  faces  in  their 
hands  to  conceal  their  shame,  when  the  successful  recruits 
called  out  to  them  :  **  Sing,  you  fellows  I  Hurrah  for  the 
Nation !  '* 

As  the  cannon  sounded,  hour  by  hour,  from  the  Pont 
Neuf  to  the  Arsenal,  so  these  cheers  for  the  Nation 
continually  rose  higher  and  louder  in  the  air. 

The  excitement  was  so  great,  the  people  were  so  fren- 
zied, that  the  Assembly  was  alarmed  at  its  own  work* 
Four  members  were  delegated  to  go  over  Paris  in  all 
directions.  It  was  their  business  to  say :  ''  Brothers,  in 
the  name  of  our  country,  no  riots  The  Court  would 
like  to  have  one,  in  order  to  raise  some  excuse  for  getting 
the  King  out  of  the  way.  Don't  give  the  Court  such  a 
pretext.     He  must  stay  with  us.'* 

Then  these  terrible  word-planters  would  add,  in  an 
insidious  whisper :  ''  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  his 
punishment ! " 
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There  was  hand-clapping»  as  these  messengers  passed 
along ;  and  through  the  multitude,  like  the  sough  of 
the  storm  through  forest  hranches,  could  be  heard  the 
sentence  :  ^^He  must  be  punished  1**  Nobody  said  who 
ought  to  be  punished  ;  but  everybody  knew  very  well 
to  whom  the  pronoun  applied. 

This  lasted  till  midnight.  Until  midnight  the  can- 
non thundered.  Until  midnight  the  crowds  stayed 
around  the  platforms.  Many  encamped  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  making  their  first  bivouac  at  the  foot  of  the 
Patriot  Altar. 

Every  report  of  the  cannon  resounded  in  the  heart 
of  the  Tuileries. 

The  heart  of  the  Tuileries  was  the  Eing*s  chamber, 
where  Louis,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  royal  children,  and 
the  Princess  Lamballe  were  ansembled.  They  did  not 
go  out  all  day  long.  They  felt  that  their  destinies 
were  somehow  involved  in  that  grand  and  solemn 
time. 

The  royal  family  did  not  separate  till  after  midnight, 
-^  that  is,  till  they  knew  the  last  gun  had  been  fired. 

Since  the  convocations  in  the  faubourgs  the  Queen 
no  longer  slept  in  the  old  apartments.  Her  friends 
prevailed  upon  her  to  occupy  a  room  situated  between 
the  King's  chamber  and  the  Dauphin's.  Accustomed 
to  wake  always  at  daybreak,  she  insisted  that  neither 
the  blinds  nor  shutters  should  be  closed,  so  that  her 
sleeplessness  might  be  less  disagreeable.  Madame  Cam- 
pan  slept  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  Queen. 

Let  us  relate  how  it  happened  that  the  Queen  con- 
sented to  let  one  of  her  attendants  sleep  near  her. 
One  night,  when  the  Queen  was  about  to  retire,  an 
hour  after  midnight,  as  Madame  Campan  was  standing 
before   the    Queen's   bed   and  talking   with    her,  they 
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heard  steps  in  the  corridor^  and  then  a  noise  which 
sounded  like  a  struggle  between  two  men.  Madame 
Campan  wished  to  ascertain  what  was  going  on,  but 
the  Queen  clung  to  her  attendant, -^  or  rather  to  her 
friend,  —  and  said  :  **  Don't  leave  me,  Campan  1  '* 

Just  then  a  voice  in  the  corridor  shouted  :  **  Fear 
nothing,  Madame!  It^s  only  a  rascal  who  meant  to 
kill  jou,  but  I  've  got  him !  '*  It  was  the  voice  of  a 
chamberlain. 

"  My  God ! "  cried  the  Queen,  raising  her  hands  to 
Heaven,  *'  what  an  existence  I  Outrages  by  day  I  Assas- 
sins at  night !  *' 

Then  she  called  out  to  the  chamberlain  :  *'  Let  the 
man  go,  and  open  the  door  for  him  I  ** 

**  But  Madame  — !  "  said  Campan. 

^'  Ah,  my  dear,"  said  the  Queen,  **  if  he  is  arrested 
to-night,  the  Jacobins  will  carry  him  aloft  in  triumph 
to-morrow." 

The  man  was  released,  and  proved  to  be  an  employee 
connected  with  the  King's  toilet-room.  Henceforth  the 
King  persuaded  the  Queen  to  let  some  one  share  her 
room.     She  selected  Madame  Campan. 

The  night  following  the  proclamation  of  national  danger, 
Madame  Campan  awoke  towards  two  o'clock.  A  ray  of 
moonshine  crept  through  the  window-panes,  like  a  noc- 
turnal visitant  or  a  friendly  flame,  and  rested  on  the 
Queen's  bed,  tingeing  the  linen  with  a  pale,  peaceful,  and 
bluish  hue. 

Madame  Campan  heard  a  sigh.  She  knew  that  the 
Queen  was  not  asleep.  ^  Is  your  Majesty  in  pain  1 "  she 
asked  softly. 

''  I  suffer  all  the  time,  Campan,"  responded  Marie 
Antoinette,  ''but  I  hope  this  suffering  will  not  last 
much  longer." 
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"  Good  God,  Madame! "  cried  the  attendant^  "  has  your 
Majesty  been  indulging  in  painful  thoughts  t  " 

**  No,  quite  the  contrary,  Campan ! " 

!Reaching  forth  her  colorless  hand,  which  became  still 
paler  in  the  reflected  moonlight^  the  Queen  said  with 
an  accent  of  deep  melancholy:  "In  a  month  this  ray 
of  moonlight  will  see  us  free  and  relieved  from  our 
chains. " 

"  Ah  I  "  cried  Madame  Campan,'  joyously,  "  have  you 
accepted  Lafayette's  succor,  and  are  you  to  escape  f  " 

**  Succor  from  Lafayette f  No,  God  be  praised!  "  said 
the  Queen,  with  an  accent  of  unmistakable  repugnance. 
**  No!  but  in  a  month  my  nephew,  the  Emperor  Francis, 
will  be  in  Paris." 

**  Are  you  sure  of  it,  Madame  f "  cried  Campan,  in 
alarm. 

'^  Yes,  all  is  decided.  There  is  an  alliance  between 
Austria  and  Prussia.  The  two  powers  combined  will 
march  on  Paris.  We  know  the  route  both  of  tlie 
princes  and  the  allied  armies.  We  can  say  positively 
that  on  such  a  day  our  rescuers  will  be  at  Valenciennes, 
on  such  a  day  at  Verdun,  on  such  a  day  at  Paris!  " 

"  And  you  do  not  fear  —  1 "  Madame  Campan  checked 
herself. 

'^  —  being  assassinated  1 "  said  the  Queen,  finishing  the 
sentence.  "  That  may  be !  I  know  it !  But  what  then, 
Campan  ?    Whoever  risks  nothing,  gains  nothing  !  " 

"  On  what  day  do  the  allies  hope  to  reach  Paris  ? " 

"  Between  the  Fifteenth  and  Twentieth  of  August." 

"  God  grant  it  I  "  said  Campan. 

Fortunately  God  did  not  grant  it !  or  rather,  he  heard 
the  prayer,  and  sent  to  France  unhoped-for  aid,  — the 
Marseillaise ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  If  ABSEILLES  HTMN. 

What  encouraged  the  Queen  was  precisely  what  should 
have  frightened  her,  —  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  mani- 
festa  This  manifesto  was  prepared  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
sent  away  early  in  the  month ;  but  it  was  not  expected 
back  in  Paris,  for  publication,  before  July  26. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Court  was  preparing 
this  brainless  document,  whose  effect  we  shall  note  in  due 
time,  let  us  see  what  was  going  on  at  Strasburg, 

Strasburg  was  an  exceedingly  French  town,  the  more 
so  because  it  had  narrowly  escaped  being  an  Austrian 
dependency.  Strasburg  was  one  of  France's  most  solid 
bulwarks,  and  saw  the  enemy  at  her  very  gates. 

For  six  monthsy  ever  since  there  had  been  a  serious 
question  of  war,  patriotic  battalions,  composed  of 
youthful  and  ardent  volunteers,  had  been  assembling 
at  Strasburg. 

Strasburg,  whose  sublime  steeple  is  mirrored  in  the 
Rhine,  which  alone  separated  France  from  the  enemy, 
was  at  that  time  a  seething  caldron  of  war.  It  was  the 
seat  of  gayety,  pleasure,  balls,  and  parades,  and  the 
sound  of  warlike  implements  was  unceasingly  mingled 
with  holiday  music. 

As  arriving  volunteers  entered  one  gate  of  the  city,  out 
by  the  other  went  those  soldiers  who  were  considered 
properly  prepared  for  the  fray.  In  Strasburg  friends 
met  and  embraced,  before  uttering  their  last  farewells. 
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Sisters  wept.    Mothers  prayed.    Fathers  said :  ''Go,  and 
die  for  France!'* 

Above  all  could  be  heard  detonations  of  cannon  and 
the  chimes  of  holy  bells,  those  two  brazen  Toices  which 
speak  to  God,  —  one  to  invoke  his  mercy,  the  other  his 
justice. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  departures — more  sol- 
emn than  the  rest,  because  there  were  more  troops — 
Mayor  Dietrich  of  Strasbuii;^  a  worthy  and  excellent  citi- 
zen, invited  the  brave  young  fellows  to  come  to  his  house, 
and  fraternise  with  the  garrison  officers  in  a  banquet 

The  Mayor's  two  girls,  with  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of  their 
companions,  —  blond  and  noble  daughters  of  Alsatia,  who 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  nymphs  of  Ceres,  by  their 
golden  hair,  —  though  they  were  not  to  preside  at  the 
festival,  were  to  perfume  and  embellish  it,  like  so  many 
bouquets  of  flowers. 

Among  the  guests  —  a  frequent  visitor  at  Dietrich's 
house  as  a  family  friend  —  was  a  noble  young  gentleman 
from  Franch6  Comt^,  named  Eouget  de  I'lsle. 

At  a  later  period  the  author  of  this  history  was  ac- 
quainted with  this  gentleman.  While  the  novelist  lis- 
tened, pen  in  hand,  the  poet  related  the  story  of  the 
birth  of  this  poetic  war-flower,  whose  unfolding  the  reader 
is  about  to  witness. 

Bouget  de  I'lsle  was  then  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
belonged  to  the  Strasburg  garrison  as  an  engineering 
officer.  A  poet  and  musician,  his  harpsichord  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  midst  of  the  grand  harmony  of  the  era,  and 
his  voice  was  to  be  heard  among  the  strongest  and  most 
patriotic. 

Never  was  a  more  French  or  more  national  banquet 
brightened  by  the  warm  summer  sun.  None  talked  of 
themselves.     All  talked  of  France. 
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Death  was  present,  to  be  sure,  as  at  the  classic  ban- 
quets of  antiquity;  but  Death  seemed  beautiful,  and 
wore  a  smiling  face.  He  bore  not  the  hideous  scythe  or 
the  funereal  hourglass,  but  in  one  hand  was  his  sword, 
and  in  the  other  a  palm-branch. 

They  wanted  something  to  sing.  The  old  Qa  ira  was 
an  anthem  of  wrath  and  of  civil  war.  What  they  wanted 
was  a  patriotic  appeal,  fraternal  in  spirit,  but  threatening 
to  foreign  enemies. 

Where  was  the  modem  Tyrtseus  who,  amidst  the 
smoke  of  artillery  and  the  whistle  of  bullets,  could  lift 
up  his  voice  in  the  hymn  of  France  against  her  invaders  1 

To  this  demand  the  enthusiastic,  passionate,  and  patri- 
otic Rouget  de  Plsle  responded  :  **  Here  am  II"  and 
immediately  left  the  dining-hall. 

In  a  half-hour,  before  they  began  to  be  uneasy  over 
his  absence,  all  was  ready,  words  and  music.  The  hymn 
bad  been  struck  out  at  one  flow  of  the  metal  into  the 
mould,  as  if  it  had  been  the  statue  of  a  god. 

Rouget  returned.  His  hair  was  tossed  bacL  His 
forehead  was  covered  with  sweat  He  was  breathless 
from  his  struggle  with  those  two  sublime  sisters,  Music 
and  Poesy. 

«  Listen  I "  he  cried,  "  listen  all  I " 

He  was  sure  of  his  muse,  this  noble  young  fellow  I 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  every  one  turned  towards 
him,  some  holding  their  goblets,  while  others  clasped 
their  neighbors'  trembling  hands. 

Rouget  de  I'Isle  began  : 

Come  on,  ye  children  of  onr  Nation, 

The  day  of  glory  now  is  here! 
Against  ns  tyrants  take  their  station, 

Their  blood-red  standards  to  nprear. 

Their  blood-red  standards  to  uproar. 

VOL.  IT.  —  4 
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Along  cmr  fields,  an  ye  not  hearing 
The  trampling  oatha  of  soldiaa  fierce  f 
They  oome^  within  our  anna,  to  pierce 

Onr  aona  and  comradee  bo  endearing. 

To  aims,  ye  patriot  hand  !    In  hri|^t  h«ttalions  stand  I 
March  on  1  March  on  I 
May  hlood  impure  toon  lave  oar  thirsty  land. 


[Note.  —  As  the  Tersion  of  the  Maraeillaifle  given  hy  Dmnas 
differs  somewhat  from  the  older  popnUr  yeniony  still  sung  and 
printed  in  France,  the  osoal  words  or  lines  are  here  and  there  in* 
serted  in  brackets,  while  onr  aathor's  preference  is  retained  in  the 
text  —  Translator,] 

Allons,  enfiants  de  la  patiie ; 

Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arriv^^  I 
CoDtre  vous  [nous]  de  la  tyrannic 

L*^tendard  sanglant  est  lev^ 

L'^tendard  sanglant  est  leri, 
Entendez-vous  dans  nos  pes]  campagnes 

Bngir  [mngir]  ces  f^roces  soldats  ? 

lis  viennent  jusque  dans  nos  [vos]  bras 
Egorger  nos  [vos]  fils,  nos  [vos]  compagnes. 

Aux  annes,  citoyens  t  formes  yos  bataiUons  1 
Marchons,  marchons; 
Qu'on  sang  impur  abreuve  nos  sillons  ! 

At  the  first  lines  an  electric  thrill  ran  through  the 
assemblage.  Twice  or  thrice  bursts  of  enthusiasm  fol- 
lowed the  close  of  the  stanza,  but  voices  thirsting  for 
more  shouted  :  **  Silence  1  attention  1 '' 

Rouget  continued;  with  a  gesture  of  deep  indignation, 
as  his  soul  was  stirred  within  him  : 

What  will  these  hordes  of  minions  blameful. 

Of  peijured  kings  and  traitors  bold  ? 
For  whom  are  wrought  these  shackles  shameful^ 

These  irons  kept  from  days  of  old  ? 
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For  us,  ye  French!  what  outrage  dire  ! 

What  anger  it  should  swift  excite ! 

Against  our  rights  they  dare  unite. 
To  send  us  hack  to  slavery's  mire. 


Qae  vent  cette  horde  d'esclaves, 

De  traitres,  de  rois  coi^ur^s  f 
Pour  qui  ces  ignobles  entraves, 

Ges  fers  d^  longtemps  pr^par^s  f 
Fran^ais,  pour  nous,  ah,  quel  outrage  ! 

Quels  transports  il  doit  exciter  I 

C'est  nous  qu'on  ose  m6diter  [menacer] 
De  rendre  k  I'antique  esclavage  1 

The  singer  began  his  refiiuin  alone ;  but  he  had  no 
need  to  ask  the  company  to  join  in  the  chorus,  for  that 
chorus  came  in  a  single  cry  from  every  lip: 

To  arms,  ye  patriot  band  !  In  bright  battalions  stand  ! 
March  on  !    March  on  ! 
May  blood  impure  soon  lave  our  thirsty  land  t 

Then  Eouget  continued,  amidst  increasing  enthusiasm : 

By  cohorts  strange,  a  foreign  legion, 

Shall  our  dear  hearths  and  homes  be  bound  ? 
And  hireling  hosts,  throughout  this  region, 

Fell  our  bold  warriors  to  the  ground  ? 
Jehovah  !  'neath  these  fetters  fateful, 

We  bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee  ; 

But  masters  of  our  destiny, 
Shall  never  be  these  despots  hatefuL 


Quoi !  des  cohortes  ^trang^res 

Feraient  la  loi  dans  nos  foyers  f 
Quoi !  ces  phalanges  mercenaires 

Terrasseraient  nos  fiers  guerriers  ? 
Grand  Dieu  !  par  des  mains  enchatn^es, 

Nos  fronts  sous  le  joug  se  ploirant  [plieraient] 

De  vils  despotes  deviendraient 
Lee  mattres  de  nos  destin^  I 
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A  hundred  throbbing  breasts  waited  for  the  poet's 
rejoinder,  and  before  Uie  last  lines  were  song  they 
shouted  :  ''No I  no  1  no  1 " 

Then,  with  the  dominance  of  a  trumpet,  the  chorus 
again  rang  out: 

To  aims,  ye  patriot  band  t   In  bright  battaliona  stand  I 
March  on  !    March  on  I 
May  blood  impore  soon  lave  our  thirsty  land  1 

Now  there  ensued  such  a  tremulous  rustle  among  his 
hearers,  that  before  singing  the  fourth  stanza  Rouget  was 
obliged  to  ask  for  silence.  They  listened  feveridily,  as 
his  Tehement  Toice  sang  on: 

Ye  tyrants,  tremble  I    Traitors  scheming^ 

By  parties  all  ye  stand  condemned  I 
Qnail  1  for  yonr  parricidal  dreaming, 

Whose  just  reward  doth  now  impend  I 
Here  all  are  soldiers  strong  to  fight  you  ; 

And  when  they  fall,  in  life's  yonng  spring, 

The  earth  new  heroes  forth  shall  bring, 
With  hearts  already  armed  to  smite  yon. 


Tremblez,  tyrans  t  et  yons,  perfides  I 

L'opprobre  de  tons  les  partis  I 
Tremblez  1  vos  projets  parricides 

Yont  enfin  recevoir  leur  prix. 
Tont  est  soldat  pour  tous  combattre, 

S'ils  tombent,  nos  jeunes  h^ros. 

La  terre  [France]  en  produit  de  nonveanz, 
Gontre  vous  tout  [tous]  pr^ts  k  se  battre. 


u 


Yes !  yes  ! "  shouted  all  voices. 

Outsiders  had  come  in  after  the  banquet  was  over,  to 
hear  the  song. 

Fathers  pushed  forward  their  sons,  who  were  able  to 
march.  Mothers  lifted  in  their  arms  children  who  still 
had  to  be  carried. 
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Then  Bouget  de  I'Isle  saw  that  a  verse  was  still  want- 
ing, the  song  of  the  children,  —  the  sublime  chorus  of 
the  growing  harvest,  of  the  sprouting  grain.  While  his 
comrades  were  repeating  frantically  the  terrible  refrain, 
he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand.  There^  in  the  midst 
of  noise,  cheers,  and  bravos,  he  improvised  the  following 
stanza: 

Upon  their  lifework,  we  will  enter, 
When  our  dear  elders  are  no  more  ; 

May  their  blest  virtaes  be  our  mentor, 
Along  the  paths  they  trod  before. 

Less  anxious  far  to  long  survive  them. 
Than  honored  graves  with  them  to  share, 
With  pride  sublime  we  '11  do  and  dare, 

Their  deaths  to  avenge,  or  die  beside  them. 


Koua  entrerons  dans  la  carri^re 

Quand  noe  ain^  n'y  seront  plus ; 
Nous  y  trouverons  leur  poussi^re 

Et  la  trace  de  leurs  vertus. 
Bien  moins  jaloux  de  leur  survivre 

Que  de  partager  leur  cercueil. 

Nous  aurons  le  sublime  oigueil 
De  les  venger  ou  de  les  suivre  t 

Above  the  stifled  sobs  of  the  mothers  and  the  enthusi- 
astic accents  of  the  fathers,  the  pure  voices  of  childhood 
could  be  heard  singing  the  chorus : 

To  arms,  ye  patriot  baud  I    In  bright  battalions  stand  1 
March  on  !    March  on  1 
May  blood  impure  soon  lave  our  thirsty  land  1 

''  Ah  I "  softly  said  one  of  the  guests ;  "  but  is  there 
no  pardon  for  those  who  have  been  led  astray  in  our 
holy  warl" 
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**  Wait,  wait  1 "  said  Rouget,  ''and  you  shall  Bee  that 
my  heart  merits  no  suoh  reproach !  ** 

With  a  voice  fall  of  emotion  he  sang  that  holy 
apostrophe,  which  contains  the  very  heart  of  France. 
Humane,  noble,  generous,  even  in  its  wrath,  — flying 
aloft  on  wings  of  pity,  —  the  Nation  rises  superior  to 
her  own  anger: 

Ye  Frenchmen  loyal,  be  forbearing, 
Whene'er  ye  give  or  hold  yonr  blowi,  — 

Those  dupes  regretfid  always  sparing. 
Against  you  armed  by  spitef ol  foes. 


Franfais  1  en  gaerriers  magnanimea, 

Portez  on  retenez  vos  coups  : 
Epargnez  ces  [les]  tristes  victimes 

S'armant  k  regret  centre  nous. 

[A  regret  8*armant  contre  vous.  ] 

Applause  interrupted  the  singer.  "Yes  1  Yes  !  Yesl" 
came  from  all  sides.  ^  Pity  and  pardon  for  our  brothers 
misled,  our  brothers  enslaved,  —  who  are  forced  against  us 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ! " 

"  Yes  I  **  replied  Rouget,  "  all  pardon  and  mercy  for 
those  I  "  and  then  he  sang  on : 

But  strike  those  blood-stained  knaves  infernal. 

And  tools  of  pitiless  BouilU,  — 

Who  wait,  like  tigers  for  their  prey. 
To  tear  the  loving  breast  maternal  1 


Mais  ces  despotes  sanguinaires, 
Mais  les  complices  de  Bouill^ 
Contre  ces  tigres  sans  pitie, 
[Tons  ces  tigres  qui,  sans  piti^,] 

D^chirant  [d^chirent]  le  seiu  de  leur  m^  I 
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''Yes;  down  with  them ! "  shouted  every  voice. 

March  on  !    March  on  t 
Maj  hlood  impure  soon  lave  our  thirsty  land ! 

**  Now  to  your  kneeSy  all  of  you ! "  cried  Rouget  de 
ride.    They  obeyed. 

Rouget  idone  remained  upright.  Placing  one  foot  on 
a  oomrade^8  chair,  as  if  it  were  the  first  step  in  the 
Temple  of  Liberty,  and  raising  his  hands  to  Heaven,  he 
Bang  the  last  stanza,  an  invocation  to  the  Presiding 
Genius  of  France : 

Let  holy  patriot  love  ne'er  perish  1 
Oaide  and  uphold  our  vengeful  hands  1 

Oh  Freedom,  whom  we  fondly  cherish. 
Fight  thou  with  our  defensive  bands. 

May  victory  perch  beneath  our  banners, 
Drawn  hither  by  thy  dulcet  tones  I 
May  dying  foemen,  mid  their  groans, 

Thy  triumph  see,  hear  our  hosannas  1 


Amour  sacr^  de  la  patrie, 

Conduis,  soutiens  nos  bras  vengeurs  ; 
Libert^  Libert^  ch^rie. 

Combats  avec  tes  d^fenseurs ! 
Sous  nos  drapeaux,  que  la  victoire 

Accoure  k  tes  m&les  accents  ; 

Que  nos  [tes]  ennemis  expirants 
Yoient  ton  [ta]  triomphe  et  notre  gloire  I 

"  Go  on  !    France  is  saved  I  "  cried  a  voice. 

Then  once  more  all  lips  joined  in  that  sublime  hymn, 
—  the  pathetic  De  profundU  of  Despotism,  the  exulting 
Magnificat  of  Liberty: 

To  arms,  ye  patriot  band  !    In  bright  battalions  stand  1 
March  on  1    March  on  ! 
May  blood  impure  soon  lave  our  thirsty  land  t 
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Joy  —  wild,  intoxioatingy  insensate  joy  —  filled  all 
hearts.  Everybody  threw  himself  into  his  neighbor's 
arms.  Maidens  spread  the  floral  crowns  and  bouquets 
broadoast  at  the  bard's  feet. 

Thirty-eight  years  later,  in  describing  to  the  narrator 
this  great  day, — to  me  a  young  man,  who  had  just 
heard  for  the  first  time,  in  1830,  tiiis  sacred  hymn  sung 
by  the  puissant  voice  of  the  people, — thirty-eight  years 
later,  the  poet's  forehead  was  still  radiant  with  the 
splendid  aureole  of  1792. 

This  was  just ! 

How  comes  it  that  even  I,  in  writing  these  last  verses, 
find  myself  so  greatly  moved  f  Why  is  it  that  my  right 
hand  trembles,  while  it  copies  the  Children's  Chorus  and 
the  Invocation  to  the  Angel  of  France )  Why  does  my 
left  hand  brush  away  a  tear,  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
paper  ? 

It  is  because  the  holy  Marseilles  Hymn  is  not  merely 
a  war-cry,  but  a  psean  of  fi*atemity.  It  is  because  it 
t3rpifies  the  powerful  hand  of  France,  outstretched  to  all 
nations.  It  is  because  this  hynm  will  be  the  last  sigh 
of  Liberty  in  her  death,  her  first  glad  cry  in  the  new 
birth. 

As  this  hymn  was  bom  at  Strasburg,  and  christened 
the  Song  of  the  Rhine,  how  did  it  happen  to  blossom 
suddenly  in  the  heart  of  France,  under  the  name  of  the 
Marseilles  Hymni 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  about  to  tell  our  readers  1 


Note.  —  The  translator  is  well  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of 
his  version  to  express  the  fervor  and  fire  of  the  Marseillaise ; 
but  it  follows  very  nearly  the  peculiar  rhjrthm  and  rhyming 
of  the  original,  line  for  line;  whereas  other  easily  accessible 
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tranalatioiiBy  though    meritoriouB,  aacrifice  either  metre  or 
meaning,  and  sometimes  both. 

There  is  a  popular  English  version,  which  has  been  in 
use  for  over  half  a  centory,  b^;inning  thus : 

Ye  sons  of  France,  awake  to  glory  1 
Hark,  hark  !    What  myriads  bid  you  rise  I 

Your  children,  wives,  and  graudsires  hoary,  — 
Behold  their  tears  and  hear  their  cries ! 

To  arms  1  to  arms,  ye  brave  I    The  avenging  sword  unsheathe  f 

March  on  1    March  on  1 
All  hearts  resolved  on  victory  or  death  1 

This  18  both  spirited  and  easily  sung ;  but  one  looks  in 
vain  for  the  parallel  of  its  language  in  the  original  hymn. 

Other  versions,  full  of  poetic  thought,  give  to  every  line 
eight  syllables,  divided  into  four  equal  feet,  without  the  recur- 
xence  of  the  redundant  closing  syllable  in  the  first,  third,  fifth, 
and  eighth  lines  of  each  stanza ;  while  one  chorus, 

To  arms,  citizens !    Your  battalions  form  I 

March  on  !    March  on  I 
Until  the  beams  of  peace  succeed  the  storm  I 

cannot  be  sung  properly  to  the  old  music,  and  gives  no  hint 
of  the  decidedly  bloodthirsty  character  of  the  French  refrain, 
which  even  Dumas  characterizes  as  terribU. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

BABBABOUX^  TIYB  HUXTDBBD  KEN. 

As  if  to  give  a  basis  for  the  proolamation  of  Dangerto  the 
CaurUry,  issued  by  the  Assembly,  the  Coblents  manifesto 
arrived  in  Paris  on  July  28,  1792.  As  we  have  already 
said,  this  document  was  a  foolhardy  piece  of  work,  a 
menace,  and  therefore  an  insult  to  France. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  a  man  of  intellectual  ability, 
deemed  the  manifesto  absurd ;  but  above  the  Duke  were 
the  kings  forming  the  coalition.  Having  received  the 
document  all  prepared  from  the  hands  of  the  French  King, 
they  sent  it  at  once  to  their  general. 

According  to  this  manifesto  all  Frenchmen  were  blame- 
worthy, and  every  village  deserved  to  be  pulled  down  or 
burned.  As  to  Paris,  it  was  a  modem  Nineveh,  pre- 
ordained to  briers  and  thistles.  As  in  the  famous  Jerusa- 
lem Temple,  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another. 

This  was  the  utterance  of  the  manifesto  which  arrived 
from  Coblentz  on  July  28,  and  bore  the  date  of  July  26. 
What  eagle  had  transported  this  document  in  its  claws, 
that  it  could  travel  two  hundred  leagues  in  thirty-six 
hours? 

One  can  imagine  the  explosion  produced  by  such  a 
document.  This  evoked  the  spark  which  fell  upon  the 
powder.  All  hearts  leaped.  Everybody  was  alarmed, 
and  prepared  at  once  for  the  fray. 

Among  all  these  men  let  us  select  one, — among  all 
these  typee^  one  type.    Already  we  have  named  our 
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iDan,  '• —  Bftrbaroux.  Now  let  us  try  to  depict  this  type 
of  manhood. 

As  we  already  know,  early  in  July,  Barbaroux  wrote  to 
Bebecqui :  **  Send  me  five  hundred  men  who  know  how  to 
diel'* 

Who  was  the  man  capable  of  penning  such  a  phrase, 
and  what  influence  did  he  exercise  over  his  compatriots  1 
His  was  the  influence  of  youth,  good  looks,  and  patriotism. 

This  man  was  Charles  Barbaroux,  whose  gentle  and 
charming  face  troubled  Madame  Roland,  even  in  her  con- 
jugal chamber,  and  made  Charlotte  Corday  dream  of  him, 
even  as  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 

Madame  Roland  began  by  distrusting  him.  Why  did 
she  distrust  him  1    He  was  too  handsome  I 

This  same  reproach  was  bestowed  upon  two  Revolu- 
tionists, whose  heads,  handsome  as  they  were,  appeared  on 
the  scaffold  within  fourteen  months  of  each  other, — one 
under  the  hand  of  the  Bordeaux  executioner,  the  other 
under  the  hand  of  the  headsman  of  Paris.  The  first  was 
Barbaroux.     The  second  was  H^rault  de  S^helles. 

Hear  what  Madame  Roland  said  about  them  : 

Barbaroux  is  a  trifler.  The  adoration  lavished  upon  him  by 
frivolous  women  has  filched  away  his  serious  sentiments.  When 
I  see  handsome  young  men  iiEurly  intoxicated  with  the  impres- 
sion they  produce,  as  is  the  case  with  Barbaroux  and  H^rault 
de  Sdchelles,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  adore  them- 
selves too  much  to  be  truly  devoted  to  their  countiy. 

In  this  our  stem  Pallas  Minerva  was  mistaken.  His 
oountry  was  Barbaroux's  chief  mistress.  If  not  his  only 
mistress,  at  least  she  was  the  one  he  loved  well  enough 
to  die  for  her. 

Barbaroux  was  bom  at  Marseilles,  of  a  race  of  hardy 
seamen  who  made  commerce  poetic.    By  his  form,  graces 
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ideality,  —  above  all,  by  his  Greek  pTofile^  — -  he  seemed 
like  a  direct  descendant  fh)m  the  Phocians,  who  brought 
their  gods  from  the  banks  of  the  Permessos  to  the  borders 
of  the  Rhone. 

Although  BO  youthful,  he  had  already  practised  the  art 
of  eloquence,  —  which  the  men  of  Southern  France  know 
how  to  make  both  a  weapon  and  a  gem,  ^~  and  the  art  of 
Poetry,  that  flower  of  Parnassus,  which  the  founders  of 
Marseilles  transported  with  them  from  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  He  had  also  busied  himself 
with  the  study  of  medicine,  and  had  been  a  correspond- 
ent of  Saussure  and  Marat. 

He  at  first  came  into  public  notice  during  the  agita- 
tions in  his  native  city,  following  the  election  of  Mira* 
beau  to  the  Assembly.  Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  City  Council  of  Marseilles. 

Later  there  were  troubles  in  Aries.  In  the  midst  of 
these  disturbances  appeared  Barbaroux*8  handsome  form, 
like  an  armed  Antinoiis. 

Paris  claimed  him.  That  great  furnace  needed  this 
odorous  vine-branch.  The  crucible  needed  this  pure 
metal. 

He  was  sent  to  the  capital  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Avignon  troubles.  One  might  have  said  that  he  be- 
longed to  no  party,  —  that  his  heart,  like  that  of  Justice, 
entertained  neither  friendship  nor  prejudice.  He  stated 
facts,  terrible  as  they  were ;  and  in  telling  the  truth,  he 
seemed  as  great  as  Truth  herself. 

The  Girondists  had  just  arrived.  What  distinguished 
them  from  other  parties,  —  what  ruined  them  ultimately, 
perhaps,  —  was  that  they  were  genuine  artists.  They 
loved  the  beautiful.  They  grasped  the  warm  and  fresh 
hand  of  Barbaroux.  Proud  of  their  new  adherent,  they 
took  him  at  once  to  Madame  Eoland's.' 
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We  already  know  what  Madame  Roland  thought  of  Bar- 
baroux  at  first  sight.  What  astonished  her  especially  was 
his  youth.  For  a  long  time  her  husband  had  corresponded 
with  Barbarouz,  and  his  letters  were  always  prompt,  accu- 
rate, and  full  of  wisdom.  She  had  never  asked  about  the 
age  or  aspect  of  this  grave  correspondent  It  seemed  to 
her  that  he  must  be  a  man  at  least  forty  years  old,  his 
head  made  bald  by  thought,  his  face  wrinkled  with 
nightly  study. 

Waking  from  her  dream,  she  found  him  a  handsome 
fellow  of  twenty-five,  —  gay,  laughing,  frivolous,  fond  of 
the  ladies.  All  that  fiery  generation  —  which  flourished 
in  '92,  to  be  cut  off  in  '93  ^~  were  passionately  fond  of 
womankind. 

It  was  in  this  head,  which  seemed  so  frivolous,  and 
which  Madame  Roland  thought  too  handsome,  that  the 
first  thought  was  formulated,  which  found  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  Tenth  of  August. 

The  storm  was  in  the  air.  Frantic  clouds  rushed  from 
north  to  south,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Barbaroux  gave 
these  clouds  a  destiny,  massing  them  above  the  tiled  roofii 
of  the  Tuileries. 

Before  any  one  else  had  made  a  plan,  he  wrote  to 
Eebecqui :  "  Send  me  five  hundred  men  who  know  how 
to  die  r 

Alas  I  The  true  King  of  France  was  the  King  of  the 
Revolution,  who  could  write  that  he  needed  five  hundred 
men  who  knew  how  to  die,  —  men  who  came  with  the 
same  simplicity  of  mind  which  had  led  him  to  send  for 
them. 

Rebecqui  chose  these  men  himself,  —  recruited  them 
from  the  French  party  at  Avignon.  For  two  years  they 
had  been  fighting.  They  had  been  hating  through  ten 
generations.    They  had  fought  at  Toulouse,  at  Nismes^ 
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at  Aries.  To  blood  they  were  aooustomed.  Of  &tigae 
they  did  not  even  speak. 

On  the  day  appointed  they  set  out  as  if  it  were  a  very 
simple  journey^  this  stretch  of  two  hondred  and  twenty 
leagues.  Why  not  1  They  were  hardened  sailors,  tough 
peasants,  with  &ce8  burned  by  the  African  sirocco  or  by 
the  mistral  from  Mount  Ventoux.  Their  hands  were 
black  from  tar  and  callous  from  labor.  Wherever  they 
went  they  were  called  brigands. 

During  a  halt  which  they  made  beyond  Ox^n,  they 
received  the  words  and  music  of  £ouget  de  I'lsle's  hymn, 
still  called  the  Song  of  the  Ehine.  Barbaroux  had  sent 
them  this  viaticum,  this  travelling  provision,  in  order 
to  make  the  journey  seem  shorter. 

One  of  them  deciphered  the  music  and  sang  the 
words.  Then  with  a  great  outburst  they  all  repeated 
this  awful  chant,  —  far  more  terrible  than  Eouget  him- 
self had  imagined. 

In  passing  through  the  mouths  of  the  sons  of  Marseilles, 
the  soug  changed  its  character  and  the  words  changed 
their  accent.  No  longer  was  it  a  song  of  fraternity,  and 
of  resistance  to  foreign  invaders.  It  was  an  anthem  of 
extermination,  civil  war,  and  death.  It  was  the  Mar- 
seillaise, —  that  resounding  hymn  which  made  us  tremble 
with  fear  beneath  our  mothers'  breasts. 

This  little  band  of  Marsillians  marched  through  one 
village  after  another,  terrifying  France  by  the  ardor 
wherewith  they  sang  this  new  song,  heretofore  un- 
known to  the  land. 

When  he  knew  they  had  reached  Montereau^  Barbaroux 
ran  and  told  Santerre.  Santerre  promised  him  to  meet 
the  Marsillians  at  Charenton,  with  forty  thousand  men. 

Here  is  what  Barbaroux  calculated  to  do  with  San- 
terre's  forty  thousand  men  and  his  own  five  hundred 
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HanilliAnB,  — to  pat  the  Marsillians  at  the  head,  and  carry 
the  Assembly  and  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  with  a  rash.  Then 
he  meant  to  walk  over  the  Tuileries,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  conqaerors  of  the  Bastille  in  1789,  and  proclaim 
the  Eepublio  on  the  ruins  of  that  Florentine  palace. 

Barbaroux  and  Rebecqui  went  to  Charenton,  and  there 
awaited  Santerre  and  his  forty  thousand  men  from  the 
fituboui^.  Santerre  came  with  two  hundred  men  ! 
Perhaps  he  did  not  wish  to  give  Marsillians  ^  that  is, 
outsiders — the  glory  of  such  an  achievement. 

The  little  band,  with  fiery  eyes,  tanned  skin,  and 
hoarse  speech,  went  through  Paris,  from  the  Royal  Gar- 
den to  Champs  ^ys^s,  singing  the  Marseillaise.  Why 
should  we  call  it  by  any  other  name  than  they  gave  it  1 

The  Marsillians  were  to  encamp  on  the  Champs 
I^ys^s,  where  a  banquet  was  to  be  given  them  the 
next  day.  The  banquet  did  take  place;  but  between 
the  Champs  Elys^es  and  the  Swinging  Bridge,  a  few 
rods  from  the  festival,  were  ranged  battalions  of  grena- 
diers from  the  section  called  the  Daughters  of  Saint 
Thomas.  This  was  a  Royalist  detachment,  which  the 
palace  had  placed  as  a  shield  between  the  new-comers 
and  itself. 

The  MarsUlians  and  the  Saint  Thomas  Grenadiers 
were  enemies  from  the  outset.  They  began  by  an 
interchange  of  insults,  which  they  followed  with  blows. 
At  the  first  show  of  blood  the  Marsillians  shouted  the 
call  to  arms,  sprang  for  their  guns,  which  were  stacked 
near  by,  and  charged  with  their  bayonets. 

The  Parisian  Grenadiers  were  sent  head  over  heels 
by  the  first  onslaught.  Fortunately  they  had  behind 
them  the  Tuileries  and  the  iron  gates.  The  Pont  Tour- 
nant  protected  the  flight,  and  raised  a  barrier  before 
their  enemies. 
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The  fugitives  found  an  asylum  in  the  royal  apart- 
ments. Tradition  has  it,  that  one  wounded  man  was 
cared  for  by  the  Queen's  own  hands. 

The  Federationists,  the  Marsillians,  the  Bretons,  the 
Dauphinais,  all  numbered  five  thousand  men.  These  five 
thousand  men  were  a  power,  not  by  their  numbers,  but 
by  their  faith.  The  spirit  of  the  Revolution  was  in  them 
incarnate. 

On  July  17  they  sent  an  address  to  the  Assembly : 

You  have  declared  the  country  in  danger  ;  but  do  you  not 
endanger  yourselves  by  prolonging  the  career  of  tiaitois? 
Send  after  Lafayette  1  Suspend  tibe  Executive  Power  1  Depose 
the  Department  Directories  1    Benew  the  Judicial  Power ! 

On  August  3  Potion  himself  renewed  this  demand. 
With  his  icy  voice,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Commune, 
he  demanded  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  is  true  there  were 
two  dogs  behind  him,  urging  him  on  by  biting  the  calves 
of  his  legs,  —  Danton  and  Sergent 

"  The  municipality,"  said  Potion,  "  denounces  the 
Executive  Power.  To  cure  the  ills  of  France,  they  must 
be  assailed  at  their  very  source,  and  that  without  a 
moment's  delay.  We  should  prefer  to  ask  simply  for 
a  temporary  suspension  of  Louis  Sixteenth;  but  that 
the  Constitution  forbids,  and  he  constantly  appeals  to 
the  Constitution.  Therefore  we  not  only  ask  his  abdi- 
cation, but  demand  it." 

Listen  to  the  King  of  Paris  denouncing  the  King  of 
France,  —  the  King  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille  declaring  war 
against  the  King  at  the  Tuileries  1 

The  Assembly  recoiled  at  the  proposal  for  such  sum- 
mary measures.  The  question  of  royal  forfeiture  was 
put  off  till  August  9. 

On  the  eighth  the  Assembly  voted  that  there  was  no 
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ground  for  proceeding  against  Lafayette.  The  Assembly 
was  evidently  retracing  its  steps.  What  would  be  the 
vote  next  day,  in  reference  to  deposing  the  Ring  ?  Would 
the  Assembly  also  put  itself  in  opposition  to  the  popular 
will  1  Let  the  Assembly  be  on  its  guard  I  Can  the 
members  not  see  what  imprudence  may  bring  about? 

To  go  back  a  little.  On  August  3,  the  same  day  when 
Potion  asked  for  the  King's  deposal,  the  people  in  the 
Saint  Marqeau  District  were  dying  with  hunger,  on 
account  of  a  struggle  meaning  neither  peace  nor  war. 
They  accordingly  sent  delegates  to  the  Quinze  Vingts 
Section,  and  said  to  their  brothers  in  the  Saint  Antoine 
Section :  ''  If  we  march  against  the  Tuileries,  will  you 
march  with  usi" 

"  We  will  march  I  *'  was  the  reply. 

On  August  4  the  Assembly  condemned  the  insurrec- 
tionary proclamation  issued  by  the  Mauconseil  Section. 

On  the  fifth  the  municipality  refused  to  publish  the 
Assembly's  decree.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  King 
of  Paris  should  declare  war  against  the  King  of  France. 
Here  was  the  mimicipality  putting  itself  in  opposition  to 
the  Assembly. 

The  report  of  all  these  movements  reached  the  Mar- 
sillians.  Barbaroux's  men  had  arms,  but  they  had  no 
cartridges.  They  clamored  for  cartridges,  but  they  did 
not  receive  them. 

On  the  evening  of  August  4,  an  hour  after  the  news 
was  spread  abroad  that  the  Assembly  had  condemned  the 
action  of  the  Mauconseil  Section  as  riotous,  two  young 
Marsillians  called  at  the  Mayor's  office.  There  were  only 
two  city  officials  present, — Sergent,  who  was  Danton's 
man,  and  Panis,  who  clove  to  Robespierre. 

**  What  do  you  wish  1 "  asked  the  two  magistrates. 

"  Cartridges  I  **  replied  the  young  men. 
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''We  have  been  poeitiyelj  forbidden  to  let  you  have 
tbera !"  said  Pania. 

**  Forbidden  to  give  ua  oartridgea  1 "  replied  one  of  the 
two  Marsillians.  **  Why,  the  fight  'a  coming  on,  and  we 
aha'n't  be  able  to  hold  our  own  1 " 

**  Have  we  been  brought  to  Paria  for  alaughter  t  '^  cried 
the  other. 

The  first  Maraillian  pulled  out  a  piatol.  Sexgent  amiled 
and  said :  "  You  can't  intimidate  municipal  magiatratea 
with  such  petty  menaces.'' 

''Who  talks  of  menacea  and  intimidation  1*'  said  the 
young  man.  "  This  pistol  is  n't  for  you.  It 's  for  my- 
self 1"  Pressing  the  weapon  againat  his  forehead,  he 
added :  "  Give  me  powder  and  cartridgea  1  or^  on  the 
word  of  a  Marsillian,  I  '11  blow  my  brains  out  1  *' 

Sergent  had  an  artistic  imagination,  a  true  French 
heart.  He  felt  that  the  young  man's  appeal  was  the 
appeal  of  France  herself. 

^*  Panis,  we  must  take  care  I  **  he  said.  "  If  this 
youngster  kills  himself,  his  blood  will  be  required  of 
usr 

"  But  if  we  furnish  the  cartridges  contrary  to  orders^ 
we  shall  be  staking  our  heads  on  the  cast  1 " 

"  Never  mind  I  I  believe  the  hour  has  come  for  us  to 
risk  our  heads,"  said  Sergent.  "  Every  one  for  himself. 
I  lay  mine  on  the  hazard  of  the  die.  It  is  for  thee  to 
choose  for  thyself! '' 

Taking  a  sheet  of  paper,  Sei^ent  wrote  and  signed  an 
order  for  the  delivery  of  ammunition  to  the  Marsillians. 

**  Give  it  me  1 "  said  Panis,  when  Sergent  had  finished 
it :  and  he  also  signed  the  order. 

Henceforth  people  might  be  easy  on  one  pointy  —  that 
while  the  Marsillians  had  cartridges,  they  would  not  lie 
still  and  be  butchered. 
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The  Marsillians  being  now  armed,  the  Aaaemblj,  on 
August  6y  welcomed  a  belligerent  petition  which  the 
MarsillianB  had  addressed  to  it ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
the  petitkmers  were  all  admitted  to  the  honors  of  the 
session. 

The  Assembly  was  frightened,  so  much  so,  that  the 
members  debated  the  question  if  it  would  not  be  better 
to  retire  into  the  provinces. 

Vergniaud  alone  held  his  ground.  In  God's  name, 
why  1  Who  shall  say  it  was  not  because  he  was  bound 
to  stay  near  the  beautiful  Candeille,  that  he  preferred 
remaining  in  Paris  ]     It  does  n't  matter,  however. 

"  It  is  in  Paris,*' said  Vergniaud,  "  that  we  must  secure 
the  triumph  of  Liberty,  or  perish  with  our  goddess.  If 
we  leave  Paris,  let  us  do  so  after  the  fashion  of  Themis- 
tocles,  taking  all  the  citizens  with  us.  Let  us  leave 
behind  us  only  ashes,  and  flee  before  our  enemies,  only 
m  time  to  let  them  dig  their  graves." 

Everybody  was  in  doubt.  Everybody  hesitated.  Every- 
body could  feel  the  earth  tremble  beneath  him,  and  feared 
lest  it  should  gape  under  his  very  footsteps. 

On  August  4,  the  day  when  the  Assembly  condemned 
the  Mauconseil  proclamation,  the  day  when  the  two 
young  Marsillians  distributed  among  their  five  hundred 
comrades  the  cartridges  wrung  from  Sergent  and  Panis, 
—  on  that  very  day  there  was  a  gathering  at  the  Blue 
Dial,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  Camille  Desmoulins 
was  there,  both  on  his  own  account  and  Danton's.  Carra 
held  the  quill,  and  drew  up  a  plan  of  insurrection. 

This  plan  being  matured,  the  conspirators  went  to  see 
Antoine,  a  member  of  the  former  Constituent  Assembly, 
living  on  the  Rue  Saint  Honor^,  opposite  the  Church  of 
the  Assumption,  with  Carpenter  Duplay's  family,  in  the 
same  house  with  Robespierre. 
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Robespierre  was  not  then  quite  up  to  the  political 
mark ;  for  when  Madame  Duplaj  saw  this  band  of  agi- 
tators take  possession  of  Antoine's  room,  she  hurried  up 
there  and  called  to  them  in  afiright :  *'  Monsieur  Antoine^ 
are  jou  going  to  slay  Monsieur  de  Robespierre  1  ^ 

"  He 's  all  right  I  **  responded  Antoine.  "  Nobody 
thinks  of  Robespierre^  thank  the  Lord  1  If  he 's  afinid, 
let  him  get  out  of  the  way  I  ^ 

At  midnight  Carra's  scheme  was  sent  to  Santerre 
and  Alexandre,  the  two  district  commanders.  Alexandre 
would  have  marched  at  once,  but  Santerre  said  his  dis- 
trict was  not  ready. 

Santerre  kept  his  word  to  the  Queen  on  June  20.  Even 
on  August  10  he  only  marched  against  her  because  he 
could  not  avoid  so  doing.  The  insurrection  was  conse- 
quently postponed. 

Antoine  said  that  nobody  thought  about  Robespierre. 
He  was  in  error.  The  public  mind  was  so  agitated  that 
they  even  thought  of  taking  Robespierre  for  the  driving- 
wheel,  —  him,  the  centre  of  immovability. 

Whose  notion  was  thisi  Barbaroux's  1  He  was  almost 
in  despair,  this  hardy  Marsillian.  He  was  almost  ready 
to  quit  Paris  and  return  to  Marseilles. 

Listen  to  Madame  Roland  : 

We  counted  little  on  our  defences  at  the  North.  Together 
with  Servan  and  Barbaroux,  we  examined  the  chances  for  the 
preservation  of  liberty  in  the  South,  and  of  founding  there 
a  new  republic*  We  took  the  atlas,  and  traced  on  its  maps  the 
lines  of  demarcation.  Said  Barbaroux:  "If  my  five  hundred 
Marsilliaus  cannot  succeed  here,  that  will  be  our  hest  resource." 

Well,  Barbaroux  now  thought  he  had  found  another 
resource,  —  the  genius  of  Robespierre.  Perhaps  it  was 
Robespierre  who  wished  to  know  more  about  Barbaroux's 
outlook. 
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The  Marailliaos  had  left  their  former  barracks,  which 
were  too  &r  off^  and  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  old 
Cordelier  Convent,  which  was  at  the  very  door  of  the 
Pont  Neufl 

This  brought  them  into  association  with  Danton.  In 
case  of  an  insurrection,  these  terrible  Marsillians  would 
start  with  Danton's  impetus.  If  the  movement  succeeded, 
Danton  would  have  all  the  honor.* 

Barbaroux  asked  for  an  interview  with  Robespierre. 
Robespierre  put  on  an  air  of  condescension  to  this  de- 
sire.  He  sent  word  to  Barbaroux  and  Eebecqui  that 
he  was  ready  to  see  them  at  his  lodgings. 

As  has  been  said,  Robespierre  lodged  at  Carpenter 
Duplaj's.  It  may  be  remembered  that  chance  led  him 
thither  on  the  evening  of  the  butchery  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  This  chance  Robespierre  regarded  as  a 
blessing  from  Heaven,  not  merely  because  Duplay's 
hospitality  saved  his  life  from  imminent  danger  at  the 
time,  but  because  the  place  naturally  became  the  scene 
of  his  future  activity. 

For  a  man  who  wished  to  deserve  the  epithet  tneor- 
ruptible^  this  was  precisely  the  lodging  required.  Never- 
theless, he  did  not  at  once  take  possession  of  it.  First  he 
took  a  trip  to  Arras,  whence  he  brought  back  his  sister, 
Mademoiselle  Charlotte  de  Robespierre,  and  resided  in  the 
Rue  Saint  Florentin,  with  this  dry  and  uninteresting 
person,  to  whom  the  author  had  the  honor  of  an  intro- 
duction thirty-eight  years  afterwards. 

Robespierre  fell  ill.  When  Madame  Duplay,  who  was 
a  perfect  fanatic  about  Robespierre,  heard  about  his 
sickness,  she  reproached  Mademoiselle  Charlotte,  be- 
cause she  had  not  notified  her  at  once  of  his  malady, 
and  requested  that  the  invalid  should  be  taken  to  the 
Duplay  home. 
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KobeBpierre  was  willing  to  go.  When  leaving  that 
home,  where  he  had  been  a  transitoiy  gnest,  he  reaolved 
some  day  to  return  thither  as  a  lodger.  Madame  Da- 
play's  proposal  harmonized  capitally  ¥dth  his  plana. 

She  also  had  dreamed  of  the  honor  of  having  the 
Incorruptible  for  her  guest  She  therefore  arranged 
for  him  a  small  but  neat  attic^  into  which  she  oarried 
the  best  and  prettiesif  furniture  in  the  house,  to  keep 
company  with  a  charming  blue  and  white  bedstead,  full 
of  coquetry,  such  as  would  be  agreeable  to  a  man  who, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  had  been  painted  with  a 
rose  in  his  hand. 

In  this  attic  Madame  Duplay  had  new  pine  shelves  put 
up  by  her  husband's  workmen,  on  which  Hobespierre  could 
place  his  books  and  papers. 

These  books  were  not  numerous.  The  works  of  Racine 
and  Rousseau  formed  the  chief  library  of  our  austere 
Jacobin.  Apart  from  these  two  authors,  Robespierre 
read  only  Robespierre.  The  other  shelves  were  loaded 
with  his  old  law-papers,  and  his  platform  speeches. 

As  to  his  walls,  they  were  covered  with  all  the  portraits 
of  this  great  man,  her  lodger,  which  Madame  Duplay's 
fimaticism  could  discover.  As  he  had  only  to  put  out 
his  hand  in  order  to  read  Robespierre,  so  to  whatever 
side  he  turned,  Robespierre  still  saw  Robespierre,—- 
always  Robespierre. 

It  was  into  this  sanctuary,  into  this  tabernacle,  this 
Holy  of  Holies,  that  Barbaroux  and  Rebecqui  were 
ushered. 

Only  the  participators  in  this  scene  could  tell  with 
what  subtile  skill  Robespierre  wove  the  conversational 
threads.  First  he  spoke  of  the  Marsillians,  of  their 
patriotism,  of  his  dread  of  seeing  even  the  noblest 
sentiments   carried   to   extremes.     Then   he   talked   of 
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hiiDflel^  of  his  servioes  to  the  Revolution,  of  the  wise 
deliberation  wherewith  he  had  regulated  its  current. 

Was  it  not  time  this  Revolution  should  be  checked  1 
Had  not  the  hour  come  for  all  parties  to  unite  in  choosing 
the  most  popular  man  among  them,  in  order  to  put  the 
Revolution  into  his  hands,  with  directions  for  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  entire  movement  1 

Rebecqui  did  not  let  him  go  farther.  *'  Robespierre,  I 
see  what  you  're  at,**  said  he. 

Robespierre  sprang  from  his  chair,  as  if  a  reptile  had 
leared  its  crest  in  his  face. 

Rebecqui  also  rose  and  said :  *'  Come  on,  Barbaroux ! 
We  no  more  want  a  Dictator  than  a  King  1 "  and  both 
departed  in  haste  from  the  Incorruptible's  attic 

PaniSy  who  had  come  with  them,  followed  them  into 
the  street,  and  said :  "  Ah,  you  have  caught  hold  of  the 
thing  at  the  wrong  end !  You  don't  understand  Robes- 
pierre's idea.  He  only  wishes  for  temporary  authority. 
If  anybody  follows  out  such  an  idea  as  yours,  —  why,  cer- 
tainly nobody  better  than  Robespierre  —  " 

Barbaroux  interrupted  Panis,  and  repeated  the  words 
already  spoken  by  his  comrade :  **  No  more  a  Dictator 
than  a  Ring!" 

Then  he  hurried  away  with  RebecquL 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

WHAT  XADB  THB  QUBEN  NOT  GABB  TO  FLEI. 

Onb  thing  reassured  the  people  in  the  Tuileries.  This 
was  precisely  what  alarmed  the  Revolutionists.  The 
Tuileries,  having  been  put  into  a  condition  for  defence, 
had  become  a  fortress,  with  an  effective  garrison. 

On  that  famous  Fourth  of  August,  when  so  many  things 
happened,  royalty  did  not  remain  inactive.  During  the 
night  before  August  5  some  hired  Swiss  battalions  had 
been  brought  from  Courbevoie  to  the  Tuileries.  A  few 
of  these  companies  were  8epai*ated  from  the  rest,  and 
sent  to  Gaillon,  where  the  King  perchance  might  seek 
a  refuge. 

Three  sure  men,  three  experienced  commanders,  were 
stationed  near  the  Queen  :  Maillardot,  with  his  Swiss ; 
D'Hervilly,  with  his  Saint  Louis  Chevaliers  and  his  Con- 
stitutional Guards ;  and  Mandat,  a  Commanding  General 
of  the  National  Guard,  who  promised  the  help  of  twenty 
thousand  resolute  and  devoted  soldiers. 

August  8,  in  the  evening,  a  man  found  his  way  into 
the  interior  of  the  palace.  £yexybody  knew  this  man, 
so  he  entered  the  Queen's  apartments  without  difficulty. 

When  Doctor  Gilbert  was  announced,  the  Queen  said, 
in  a  feverish  voice  :  "  Let  him  come  in ; "  and  as  he  en- 
tered she  said  :  **  Ah,  come  in.  Doctor,  come  in !  I  am 
glad  to  see  you." 

Gilbert  lifted  his  eyes  towards  her.  In  the  whole 
appearance  of  Marie  Antoinette  there  was  a  joyous  and 
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satisfied  air,  which  made  him  shudder.  He  would  have 
much  preferred  to  see  her  pale  and  downcast,  than  in  this 
feverish  state. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  ''  I  fear  that  I  come  too  late  and 
at  a  bad  time." 

**  On  the  contrary,  Doctor ! "  she  responded^  with  a 
smile,  -—  an  expression  which  her  mouth  had  almost 
fozgotteuy  —  ''  you  come  most  opportunely  and  are 
most  welcome  I  You  will  shortly  see  something  I  have 
for  a  long  time  wished  to  show  you,  — a  king,  a  genuine 
king!'* 

**  I  fear  you  are  deceiving  yourself,  Madame,  and  that 
you  will  show  me  only  a  local  commander,  not  a  king.** 

^  Monsieiir  Gilbert,  perhaps  we  can  no  more  agree  in 
our  views  of  the  symbolical  character  of  royalty,  than 
about  many  other  things.  In  my  mind,  a  king  is  not 
merely  a  man  who  can  say,  /  do  not  wish  1  but  one  who 
can  say,  /  m^" 

The  Queen  alluded  to  the  famous  veto,  which  had  led 
to  the  extremely  humiliating  situation  wherein  she  now 
found  herself. 

''  Yes,  Madame,**  answered  Gilbert ;  ''  and,  above  all 
in  your  Majesty's  eyes,  a  king  is  ^  man  who  avenges 
himself.** 

''  Who  defends  himself,  Monsieur  Gilbert !  You  know 
that  we  are  publicly  threatened.  We  are  likely  to  be 
attacked  with  a  strong  arm.  There  are,  so  we  are  assured, 
five  hundred  men  from  Marseilles,  led  by  one  Barbaroux, 
who  have  sworn,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille,  that  they 
will  not  return  to  Marseilles  till  they  have  bivouacked 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Tuileries." 

^  I  have  heard  something  to  that  effect,**  replied 
GUbert. 

**  And  it  does  not  make  you  smile,  Monsieur  % " 
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''It  has  alarmed  me,  both  on  your  aooonnt  and  the 

King's  I  •• 

''  So  much  so,  that  you  oome  here  to  suggest  that  we 
abdicate,  and  put  ourselves  discreetly  into  the  hands 
of  Monsieur  Barbaroux  and  his  Marsillians  t " 

^Ah  Madame,  if  the  King  could  abdicate^  and  so 
secure,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  crown,  his  own  life,  as  well 
as  yours  and  your  children's  —  I " 

*^You  would  give  him  that  counsel,  would  yon  not^ 
Monsieur  Gilbert  1" 

**  Yes,  Madame ;  and  I  would  kneel  at  his  feet  to 
beseech  him  to  follow  it.** 

"  Monsieur  Gilbert,  permit  me  to  say  that  you  are  not 
very  stable  in  your  opinions.** 

*^  Madame,  my  opinion  is  always  the  same.  Devoted 
to  my  King  and  my  country,  I  have  always  wished  to  see 
the  King  in  unison  with  the  Constitution.  Out  of  this 
desire  have  come  the  successive  prevarications  and  the 
various  counsels  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  suggest- 
ing to  your  Majesty." 

''And  what  advice  do  you  give  us  at  this  moment, 
Monsieur  Gilbert  r* 

''  Never  have  you  been  in  a  better  position  to  follow  it 
than  at  this  moment,  Madame." 

"  Let  us  hear  it ! " 

"  I  advise  you  to  flee.'* 

"  To  flee  %  " 

^  Ah,  Madame  I  You  know  very  well  it  is  possible, 
and  never  were  such  facilities  afforded  you  for  its 
success." 

"  How  so  1 " 

"  You  have  nearly  three  thousand  men  already  in  the 
palace." 

*' Nearer  five  thousand.  Monsieur,"  said  the  Queen, 
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with  a  smile  of  satisfiiction ;  "  and  we  can  have  twice  as 
many  at  the  first  sign." 

''  There  is  no  necessity  for  making  a  sign  which  might 
perhaps  be  intercepted*  Your  five  thousand  men  are 
quite  enough." 

**  Weill  Monsieur  Gilbert^  in  your  opinion^  what  ought 
we  to  do  with  these  five  thousand  menl"* 

''Place  yourself  in  their  midst,  with  the  King  and 
yonr  august  children.  Leave  the  Tuileries  when  such 
a  move  is  least  expected.  When  you  are  two  leagues 
away,  mount  your  horses,  and  get  into  Gaillon  and 
Normandy,  where  you  are  expected.** 

**  That  is,  trust  myself  to  La&yette  1  *' 

''He,  at  least,  Madame,  has  shown  his  devotion  to 
you/' 

"  Noy  Monsieur,  no  1  With  these  five  thousand  men, 
and  five  thousand  more  who  will  run  at  our  first  bidding, 
I  prefer  to  try  something  else.** 

"  What  will  you  attempt  1 " 

"  To  crush  this  rebellion  at  once  and  forever  1  ** 

"  Ah  Madame,  Madame  I  He  was  right  when  he  told 
me  you  were  doomed  !  " 

"  Who  said  that,  Monsieur  ? " 

"  A  man  whose  name  I  dare  not  repeat  to  you,  Madame, 
—  a  man  who  has  thrice  spoken  to  you.** 

"  Silence  !  **  said  the  Queen,  turning  pale.  "  He  shall 
be  proved  a  liar,  this  fabe  prophet !  " 

"  Madame,  Madame,  I  am  much  afraid  you  fatally  hood- 
wink yourself  I'* 

"  Then  you  think  they  will  dare  attack  us  %  ** 

"  The  public  mind  inclines  that  way." 

"  And  the  populace  fancy  they  can  enter  here  again,  as 
on  the  Twentieth  of  June  1 " 

"  The  palace  is  not  a  well-fortified  place.** 
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'^  No ;  but  if  you  will  come  with  me,  I  will  show  you 
that  we  may  be  able  to  hold  ont  some  time.** 

''  It  is  my  duty  to  follow  yoa,"  said  Gilbert,  bowing. 

'<  Come,  then  I "  said  the  Queen ;  and  preceding  Gilbert 
to  the  middle  window,  she  bade  him  look  out  upon  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  where  they  could  see,  not  indeed 
the  immense  square  which  now  extends  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  palace,  but  three  small  courtyards,  shut  in  by 
walls  which  were  then  standing, — the  courtyard  belonging 
to  the  Pavilion  de  Flore^  and  called  the  Gour  des  Princes ; 
the  one  in  the  centre  called  the  Cour  des  Tuileries; 
and  the  one  nowadays  bounded  by  the  Bue  Bivoli,  and 
called  the  Cour  des  Suisses. 

"  See  there  ! "  she  said. 

Gilbert  noticed  that  the  walls  were  pierced  with  narrow 
loopholes,  which  would  give  the  garrison  an  advantage, 
if  it  should  be  necessary  to  open  fire  upon  the  mob.  If 
the  first  outpost  were  forced,  the  garrison  could  retire, 
not  only  into  the  palace,  whose  every  door  opened  upon 
a  courtyard,  but  also  into  the  side  buildings,  so  that  the 
Patriots  who  ventured  into  either  courtyard  would  find 
themselves  between  two  fires. 

"What  do  you  say  to  that,  Monsieur?'^  asked  the 
Queen.  "Would  you  still  advise  Monsieur  Barbaroux 
and  his  five  hundred  Marsillians  to  persevere  in  their 
enterprise  1 " 

"  K  my  advice  would  be  listened  to  by  such  fanatics 
as  they  are,  I  would  commend  to  them  a  course  similar 
to  that  which  I  commend  to  you.  I  have  come  to  ask 
you  not  to  wait  for  an  attack.  I  would  ask  them  not  to 
make  that  attack.*' 

"  And  probably  they  would  pass  your  advice  by  on  one 
side  1 " 

"  As  you  pass  it  by  on  your  side,  Madame.     It  is  the 
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miafortone  of  humanitj,  to  oonstantly  ask  for  advice 
which  is  never  followed.** 

''Monsieur  Gilbert,"  said  the  Queen,  smiling,  ''you 
foi^t  that  the  advice  you  give  us  is  unsolicited  I " 

''True,  Madame,"  said  Gilberty  taking  a  backward 
step. 

"  But  this,"  added  the  Queen,  o£fering  her  hand  to  the 
Doctor,  "  only  makes  us  the  more  grateful  for  it." 

A  slight  smile  of  doubt  hovered  over  Gilbert's  lips. 

At  that  instant  some  wagons,  loaded  with  oaken  tim- 
ber, were  driven  into  the  Central  Courtyard,  where  they 
were  evidently  expected  by  some  men  who,  in  spite  of 
their  plain  clothing,  were  recognizable  as  soldiers.  These 
men  began  to  saw  these  planks  into  pieces  six  feet  long 
and  three  inches  thick. 

*'  Do  you  know  who  those  men  are  1 "  asked  the  Queen. 

"  Engineers,  as  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur ;  and  they  are  preparing  to  close  up 
the  windows,  and  leave  only  the  loopholes  open,  so  as  to 
fire  through  them." 

Gilbert  looked  sorrowfully  at  the  Queen. 

"  What  have  you  to  say ) "  she  asked. 

"  I  pity  you  sincerely,  Madame,  for  having  forced  your 
memory  to  retain  these  words  and  your  tongue  to  speak 
them." 

^  Why  so.  Monsieur  1  There  are  circumstances  when 
it  is  needful  for  women  to  make  themselves  men,  and 
that  is  when  the  men  — " 

She  checked  herself;  but  presently  she  added,  finish- 
ing her  thought  rather  than  her  sentence:  "But  this 
time  the  King  has  decided." 

"Madame,  as  you  have  decided  upon  these  terrible 
extremes,  which  I  see  you  regard  as  the  door  of  your 
safety,  I  hope  you  have  arranged  for  the  defence  of 
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all  the  approaches  to  the  palace,  — -  for  example^  by  the 
Louvre  gallery^  from  the  adjoiniiig  palace." 

''  Ahy  you  set  me  thinking.  Ck)me  with  me^  Monsieur. 
I  wish  to  assure  myself  that  an  order  which  I  gave  has 
been  carried  out." 

She  preceded  Gilbert  through  her  apartments,  as  &x 
as  the  door  leading  into  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  which 
connected  with  the  Gallery  of  Paintings. 

The  door  was  open,  and  Gilbert  could  see  workmen 
dividing  the  galleiy  into  spaces  of  twenty  feet  long. 

"  You  see  I "  said  she.  Then  she  added,  addressing 
the  officer  in  ohaige  of  the  work:  "Well,  Monsieur 
d'HerviUy  1  »• 

**  Well,  Madame,  if  the  rebels  only  leave  us  twenly- 
four  hours  longer,  we  shall  be  done." 

"  Do  you  believe  they  will  give  us  twenty-four  hours, 
Monsieur  Gilbert  ?  *'  she  asked  the  Doctor. 

*'  If  anything  is  on  foot,  Madame,  it  will  not  be  before 
the  Tenth  of  August." 

"The  tenth?  On  a  Friday  1  A  bad  day  for  an  out- 
break, Monsieur  I  I  supposed  the  rebels  would  be  intelli- 
gent enough  to  choose  a  Sunday." 

She  walked  on,  while  Gilbert  followed.  As  they  were 
leaving  the  picture-hall  they  met  a  man  in  the  uniform 
of  a  general  officer. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Mandat,**  said  the  Queen,  "  are  your 
arrangements  all  made  1 " 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  responded  the  officer,  looking  doubt- 
fully at  GUbert. 

"  Oh,  you  can  speak  before  this  gentleman,  Monsieur  I " 
said  the  Queen.  "  He  is  our  friend.  Is  n't  it  so,  Doctor  1" 
she  added,  turning  to  Gilbert. 

**  Yes,  Madame/'  replied  Gilbert, ''  and  one  of  the  most 
devoted  1  '* 
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^In  that  case,'*  said  Mandat,  ''there  is  another  mat- 
ter. A  detachment  of  National  Guards  stationed  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  and  another  at  the  Pont  Neo^  will  let  the 
insurrectionists  pass  by  them.  When  Monsieur  d'Her- 
Yilly,  with  his  gentlemen,  and  Monsieur  Maillardot,  with 
his  Swiss,  encounter  the  rebels  in  front,  their  retreat 
being  out  off,  they  will  be  utterly  crushed." 

**  You  see.  Monsieur,  —  your  Tenth  of  August  will  not 
be  a  Twentieth  of  June." 

**  Alas,  Madame,  so  I  fear  1 '' 

''  For  us  1  —  for  us  1 "  persisted  the  Queen. 

''Madame,"  replied  Gilbert,  "you  know  what  I  told 
your  Majesty.     As  much  as  I  deplored  Yarennes  —  " 

"Yes,  —  so  earnestly  you  now  recommend  GaillonI 
Have  you  time  to  go  with  me  down  to  the  basement. 
Monsieur  Gilbert  T' 

"  Certainly,  Madame  I " 

"  Come,  then  I " 

By  a  small  winding  staircase  she  led  the  way  to  the 
lower  story.  It  was  a  veritable  camp,  fortified  and 
defended  by  Swiss  Guards.  The  windows  were  already 
blinded,  as  the  Queen  expressed  it. 

She  went  up  to  the  colonel  and  asked :  "  Monsieur 
Maillardot,  what  do  you  say  for  your  men  1 " 

"That  they  are  ready,  like  me,  to  die  for  your 
Majesty  I " 

"They  will  defend  us  to  the  last  extremity,  then!'' 

"  When  they  once  open  fire,  Madame,  they  will  only 
cease  at  the  King's  written  order." 

"You  hear,  Monsieur  Gilbert)  Outside  the  circuit 
of  the  palace,  all  is  hostility ;  but  inside,  all  is  fidelity." 

"  That  is  a  consolation,  Madame,  but  not  a  surety." 

"Do  you  know  that  you  are  very  discouraging^ 
Doctor  1" 
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**  Her  Majesty  has  oonduoted  me  whither  she  would. 
Will  she  DOW  permit  me  to  reconduct  her  to  her  own 
rooms  r* 

''  Willingly ;  but  as  I  am  tired,  give  me  your  arm  I  ** 

Gilbert  bowed  at  this  mark  of  high  favor,  so  seldom 
bestowed  by  the  Queen,  except  upon  a  few  of  her  intimate 
friends,  —  especially  since  her  unhappy  days  began. 

He  reconducted  her  to  her  chamber.  S^uie  Antoinette 
sank  into  an  armchair. 

Gilbert  dropped  on  one  knee  before  her  and  said: 
''Madame,  in  the  name  of  your  august  spouse,  in  the 
name  of  your  dear  children,  for  your  own  personal  safety, 
once  more  I  plead  with  you  to  use  the  forces  which  you 
have  about  you  for  flight,  and  not  for  battle." 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  Queen,  **ever  since  July  14  I 
have  hoped  to  see  the  King  take  his  revenge.  The  hour 
has  come,  —  at  least,  so  we  think.  We  shall  either  save 
our  royalty,  or  bury  it  in  the  ruins  of  the  Tuileries  1 " 

"  Can  nothing  make  you  forego  this  fatal  resolution  1 " 

''  Nothing !  **  and  as  she  spoke  the  Queen  offered  Gil- 
bert her  hand,  partly  as  a  sign  for  him  to  rise,  and  partly 
that  he  might  kiss  it. 

Gilbert  kissed  her  hand  respectfully,  and  rose  from  his 
knee. 

"  Madame,'*  said  he,  "  will  your  Majesty  permit  me  to 
pen  a  few  lines,  which  seem  to  me  so  urgent  that  they 
must  not  be  an  instant  delayed  ? " 

''  Do  so,  Monsieur,"  said  the  Queen,  motioning  him  to 
a  table. 

Gilbert  seated  himself  and  wrote  these  three  lines : 

Come,  Monsieur  I  The  Queen  is  in  mortal  danger,  unless  a 
friend  can  persuade  her  to  flee ;  and  I  believe  you  are  the  only 
friend  who  can  have  any  influence  over  her. 
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After  he  had  signed  and  directed  the  letter  the  Queen 
said :  **  Without  heing  too  inquisitive,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  to  whom  you  have  written  1 " 

"  To  Monsieur  de  Chamy,  Madame  1 " 

**  To  Monsieur  de  Chamy  1 "  cried  the  Queen,  pale  and 
tremulous.     "  Why  do  you  write  to  him  1  ** 

^  That  he  may  persuade  your  Majesty  to  do  what  I 
cannot  persuade  you  to  do." 

**  Monsieur  de  Chamy  is  too  happy  to  remember  his 
unfortunate  ftiends  1  ** 

The  door  opened  and  an  usher  entered,  saying  :  "  Count 
Chamy,  who  has  this  instant  arrived,  asks  permission  to 
offer  his  respects  to  your  Majesty." 

The  Queen  was  no  longer  pale,  but  livid.  She  stam- 
mered some  unintelligible  words. 

*'  Let  him  come  in !  Let  him  come  in  I "  said  Gilbert 
^  Heaven  sends  him  I  " 

Chamy  appeared  at  the  door,  in  his  naval  uniform. 

**  Oh,  come,  Monsieur  i "  said  Gilbert  to  him.  ''  I  was 
writing  to  you  1  *'  and  he  handed  the  Count  his  letter. 

*'  I  heard  of  her  Majesty's  danger,  and  here  I  am,"  said 
Chamy,  with  a  low  bow. 

''  Madame,  Madame,"  said  Gilbert,  **  in  Heaven's  name 
listen  to  what  Monsieur  de  Chamy  says.  His  voice  will 
be  as  the  voice  of  France  1 " 

Bending  respectfully  to  the  Queen  and  the  Count,  Gil- 
bert went  away,  bearing  with  him  a  last  hope. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


IN  THE    NIGHT    BBTWEBN    AUOUBT    NINTH    AND    TBNTH : 

AT    DANTON'S. 

OuB  readers  miist  allow  us  to  transport  them  into  a 
house  on  the  Eue  de  I'Ancienne  Com^die,  near  the  Rae 
Dauphine. 

Fr^ron  lived  on  the  second  story.  We  will  pass  by 
his  door,  where  it  would  be  useless  to  ring,  because  he 
is  on  the  next  floor,  with  his  friend  Camille  Desmoulins. 
While  we  are  going  up  the  seventeen  stairs  which  sepa* 
rate  one  story  from  the  other,  let  us  give  a  hasty  account 
of  Fr^ron. 

Louis  Stanislaus  Fr^ron  was  the  son  of  the  &mous 
Monsieur  jfelie  Catherine  Fr^ron,  so  unjustly  and  cruelly 
attacked  by  Voltaire.  When  one  reperuses  to-day  the 
critical  articles  aimed  by  the  journalist  at  the  author 
of  "La  Pucelle,"  "The  Philosophic  Dictionary,"  and 
**  Mohammed,"  one  is  surprised  to  see  that  the  journal- 
ist said,  in  1754,  what  we  think  in  1854, — a  hundred 
years  afterward. 

Irritated  by  the  persecutions  which  he  had  seen  heaped 
upon  his  father, —  who  died  with  chagrin  in  1776,  after 
the  suppression  of  his  journal,  "  The  Literary  Year,"  by 
Miromesnil,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  —  the  younger 
Fr^ron,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  at  the 
period  of  our  narrative,  embraced  with  ardor  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Eevolution,  and  he  had  published,  or  was  nov 
about  to  publish,  "  The  People's  Orator." 
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On  the  evening  of  Augnst  9,  as  we  have  already  said,  he 
was  with  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  had  supped  there  with 
Brune,  the  future  Marshal  of  France,  who  meanwhile  was 
foreman  in  a  printing-office. 

Barbaroux  and  Rebecqui  were  the  two  other  guests. 
Only  one  woman  shared  the  repast,  which  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  the  refreshment  enjoyed  by  the  ancient 
martyrs  before  going  into  the  arena,  and  which  was 
called  the  Feast  of  Ldberation. 

This  woman  was  Lucile,  —  a  charming  lady,  with  a 
sweet  name,  who  left  a  mournful  memory  in  our  annals. 

In  our  story  we  can  hardly  accompany  thee  to  the  scaf- 
fold which  thou  wilt  ascend,  poetic  and  loving  creature, 
because  it  is  the  shortest  pathway  to  reunion  with  thy 
husband ;  but  in  passing  we  can  sketch  thy  picture  with 
two  strokes  of  the  pen. 

Only  one  portrait  remains  of  thee,  poor  child  !  Thou 
didst  die  so  young,  that  the  painter  was,  so  to  speak,  forced 
to  grasp  thy  likeness  in  its  flight.  That  is  a  miniature 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  admirable  collection  of  Colonel 
Morin,  who  so  affably  placed  his  treasures  at  our  disposal, 
—  treasures  which  were  allowed  to  be  scattered,  precious 
as  they  were,  after  the  death  of  that  excellent  man. 

In  this  portrait  Lucile  appears  small,  pretty,  and  de- 
cidedly roguish.  There  is  something  essentially  plebeian 
in  her  charming  face.  Indeed,  as  the  daughter  of  an  old 
Treasury  clerk,  and  of  a  very  beautiful  creature  who  was 
said  to  have  been  the  mistress  of  Terray,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Lucile,  as  her  name  proves,  —  Lucile 
Duplessis  Laridon,  —  was  bom  of  the  common  people, 
like  Madame  Eoland. 

In  1791  a  love-match  wedded  this  young  girl  —  rich  in 
comparison  with  him  —  to  that  wild  fellow,  that  waif  of 
genius,  Camille  Desmoulins. 
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Poor,  homely,  slow  of  speech,  because  of  the  stammer 
which  prevented  him  from  becoming  an  orator, — and 
perhaps  made  him  the  great  writer  whom  you  know,  — 
CamiUe  won  her  at  once,  by  the  refinement  of  his  mind 
and  the  goodness  of  his  heart 

Although  he  was  of  Mirabeau's  opinion,  who  said, 
"You  can  make  nothing  of  the  Revolution  unless  you 
dechritttanize  it,"  Camille  was  married  in  Saint  Sulpice 
Church,  according  to  the  Catholic  ceremonial;  but  in 
1792,  when  a  son  was  bom,  he  carried  the  babe  to  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  and  claimed  for  it  a  Republican  baptism. 

It  was  in  their  apartments,  up  two  flights  on  the  Rue 
de  r  Ancienne  Com^e^  that  they  unfolded,  to  the  equally 
great  alarm  and  pride  of  Lucile,  the  entire  plan  of  insur- 
rection, —  a  plan  which  Barbaroux  frankly  acknowledged 
he  had  accidentally  sent  in  his  nankeen  breeches  to  his 
laundress,  three  days  before. 

As  Barbaroux  had  no  great  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  blow  he  had  himself  prepared,  and  as  he  feared  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Court,  he  displayed, 
with  truly  antique  simplicity,  a  poison,  —  prepared,  as 
was  Condorcet's,  by  Cabanis. 

At  the  beginning  of  supper,  Camille,  who  had  little 
more  hope  than  Barbaroux,  raised  his  glass,  and  repeated 
in  Latin,  that  he  might  not  be  understood  by  Lucile^ 
the  sentiment  from  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes :  Edatnits  et 
bibamus ;  eras  enim  moriemur  (Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die) ;  but  Lucile  understood  him,  and 
said :  **  Good  1  why  speak  a  language  I  do  not  under- 
stand 1  I  divine  what  thou  sayest  I  Go  on,  Camille  I 
It  is  not  I,  be  assured,  who  will  hinder  thee  from  fulfil- 
ling thy  mission." 

On  this  assurance  they  spoke  freely  and  aloud.  Fr^ron 
was  the  most  resolute  of  alL    It  was  known  that  he  loved 
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some  woman  hopelesslj,  but  nobody  knew  who  the 
woman  was.  His  despair  over  Lucile's  death  revealed 
his  fatal  secret. 

''And  thouy  Frdron,"  asked  Camille,  "  hast  thou 
poison  1" 

''  I  ?  If  we  do  not  succeed  to-morrow  I  shall  get  my- 
self killed!  I  am  so  weary  of  life,  that  I  only  look  for 
some  pretext  for  ridding  myself  of  it." 

Rebecqui  was  more  hopeful  as  to  the  result  of  the 
contest. 

**  I  know  my  Marsillians  !  '*  he  said.  *'  I  chose  them 
myself.  I  am  sure  of  them,  from  the  first  to  the  last. 
Not  one  will  draw  back  1 " 

After  supper  it  was  proposed  to  visit  Danton.  Bar- 
baroux  and  Eebecqui  refused,  saying  that  they  were 
expected  at  the  Marsillian  barracks,  near  by,  hardly 
twenty  rods  from  the  Desmoulins  home. 

Fr^ron  had  an  appointment  at  the  Commune,  with 
Sergent  and  Manuel.  Brune  passed  the  night  with 
Santerre.  Each  of  these  persons  was  united  with  forth- 
coming events  by  his  own  peculiar  thread. 

When  they  separated,  only  Lucile  and  Camille  went  to 
Bauton's  residence.  These  two  households  were  strongly 
bound  together,  —  not  only  the  men,  but  the  women. 

We  all  know  Danton.  More  than  once,  following  the 
old  masters  who  have  painted  his  grand  features,  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  reproduce  them. 

His  wife  is  less  known.  Let  us  say  a  few  words  about 
her. 

In  Colonel  Morin's  collection  was  to  be  found  a  souve- 
nir of  this  remarkable  woman  also,  who  was  the  object  of 
her  husband's  deep  adoration ;  only  it  was  not  a  minia- 
ture of  her,  like  Lucile's,  which  Morin  possessed,  but  a 
plaster  cast.     Michelet  believes  this  cast  was  moulded 
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after  death.     Its  ohaiacteristicB  are  goodneaSy  calmneaBy 
and  strength. 

Although  not  yet  sick  with  the  malady  which  led  to 
her  death  in  1793,  she  was  already  sad  and  restless ;  as 
if,  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  she  had  an  inward 
perception  of  the  future. 

Tradition  has  it  that  she  was  pious  and  timid.  De- 
spite this  piety  and  timidity  she  one  day  spoke  her  mind 
most  vigorously,  although  it  was  opposed  to  the  mind  of 
her  parents.  That  was  when  she  declared  her  intention 
of  marrying  Danton. 

As  was  the  case  with  LucQe  in  her  relations  to  Camille 
Desmoulins,  so  Madame  Danton  saw,  behind  the  sombre 
and  perturbed  face  of  this  obscure  man,  —  without  repu- 
tation or  fortune,  — the  god  of  her  idolatry,  who,  like 
Jupiter  in  his  intercourse  with  Semele,  was  to  destroy 
her  in  the  act  of  revealing  himself  to  her  soul. 

It  was  a  tempestuous  and  terrible  fortune  to  which  the 
poor  creature  bound  herself;  but  perhaps  there  was  as 
much  pity  as  love  in  the  decision  which  united  her  to 
that  angel  of  thunderous  lightning,  who  was  to  have 
the  honor  of  personifying  the  great  year  1792,  as  Mira- 
beau  had  personified  1791,  as  Robespierre  afterwards 
personified  1793. 

The  two  houses  were  near  together.  Lucile  and  Camille, 
as  we  have  said,  lived  on  the  Rue  de  1'  Ancienne  Cora^die. 
Tlie  Dantons  lived  on  the  Rue  Paon  Saint  Andr6. 
Wlien  Camille  and  Lucile  arrived  at  Danton's,  Madame 
Danton  was  in  tears,  and  Danton,  with  a  resolute  air, 
was  trying  to  console  her.  The  woman  went  at  once 
to  the  woman,  and  the  man  to  the  man.  The  women 
embraced.     The  men  shook  hands. 

''Believest  thou  anything  will  happen  f  **  asked 
Camille. 
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**  I  hope  80 1 "  answered  Danton.  "  Santerre  is  luke- 
warm. Luckily,  as  I  think,  to-morrow's  affair  is  not 
one  of  mere  personal  interest  and  individual  leadership. 
The  irritation  produced  by  long  suffering,  the  general 
indignation,  the  sentiments  roused  by  the  approach  of 
foreigners,  the  conviction  that  France  is  betrayed,— 
those  are  the  elements  on  which  we  must  count.  Out 
of  forty-eight  municipal  sections,  forty-seven  have  voted 
for  the  dismission  of  the  King.  Each  section  sends 
three  delegates  to  unite  into  a  Commune  and  save  the 
country." 

"  Save  the  country  1  That  is  rather  vague  I  **  said 
Camille,  shaking  his  head. 

Yes !  but  all  the  same  it  is  perfectly  understood.'' 
And  Marat  and  Robespierre  1 " 
Naturally  nobody  sees  either  of  them.     One  is  hidden 
in  his  garret,  the  other  in  his  cellar.     When  the  business 
is  all  done,  you  will  see  them  appear,  one  like  a  weasel, 
the  other  like  an  owl." 

"  And  Potion  1 " 

"  It  would  take  a  sharp  man  to  say  where  he  stands. 
On  the  fourth  he  declared  war  against  the  palace.  On 
the  eighth  he  gave  notice  to  the  department  authorities 
that  he  would  no  longer  be  responsible  for  the  King's 
safety.  This  morning  he  proposed  to  station  National 
Guards  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  This  evening  he  asked 
the  department  for  twenty  thousand  francs,  wherewith 
to  send  our  Marsillians  home  again.'' 

"  He  wants  to  lull  the  Court  to  sleep,"  said  CamiUe. 

"  I  fancy  so,"  replied  Danton. 

Just  then  a  new  couple  entered,  —  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Robert.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  year 
before,  on  July  17,  1791,  Madame  Robert,  or  Made- 
moiselle de   K^ralio,  dictated,   on    the    Patriot   Altar, 
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the  fitmouB  petition  which  her  hcuibaiid  at  once  wrote 
down. 

Unlike  the  other  two  conplesy  where  the  husbands 
were  superior  to  their  wivesy  this  woman  was  superior 
to  her  husband. 

Bobert  was  a  stout  man,  thirty-five  at  forty  years  old, 
a  member  of  the  Cordelier  Club^  with  more  patriotism 
than  talent.  He  had  no  facility  as  a  writer,  was  a  great 
enemy  of  La&yette,  and  was  yeiy  ambitious, -» if  we 
are  to  believe  Madame  Roland's  account  of  him  in  her 
Memoirs. 

Madame  Robert  was  thirty-four.  She  was  small, 
adroit,  witty,  and  proud,  and  had  been  brought  up  by 
her  father,  Guinement  de  K^raliOi  a  Knight  of  Saint 
Louis  aud  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  luscriptions, 
who  had  counted  among  his  pupils  a  young  Corsicani 
whose  gigantic  career  he  was  far  from  foreseeing* 

Educated  by  her  father,  as  we  have  said,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Keralio  naturally  became  a  literary  and  learned 
woman.  At  seventeen  she  wrote,  translated,  compiled. 
At  eighteen  she  composed  a  novel,  called  "  Adelaide." 

As  her  father's  income  was  barely  sufficient  for  him- 
self, he  wrote  for  "  The  Mercury "  and  "  The  Scholars' 
Journal ; "  and  more  than  once  he  put  his  name  to 
articles  which  his  daughter  wrote,  and  which  were  far 
superior  to  his  own.  It  was  thus  she  attained  that 
acute,  quick,  and  ardent  mind,  which  made  her  eventu- 
ally one  of  the  most  indefatigable  journalists  of  her 
day. 

The  Roberts  had  just  come  through  the  Saint  Antoine 
Quarter.     Things  looked  strange  there,  they  said. 

The  night  was  beautiful.  The  light  was  soft  and 
peaceful.  There  was  hardly  anybody  in  the  streets; 
but   all  the  windows  were  illuminated,  and  all  these 
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lights  seemed  to  bum  for  the  purpose  of  brightening 
the  night. 

The  effect  was  peculiar.  These  were  not  the  illumini^ 
tions  of  a  holiday.  They  were  more  like  the  pale  lights 
which  keep  watch  over  the  bed  of  death.  One  felt 
the  life  of  the  district  breathing  through  this  feverish 
slumber. 

Just  as  Madame  Robert  finished  her  description,  the 
sound  of  a  bell  made  everybody  start*  It  was  the  first 
stroke  on  the  alarm-bell,  which  resounded  from  the  Cor- 
delier Club. 

*'  Qood !  "  said  Danton.  ''  I  hear  our  Marsillians ! 
I've  no  doubt  that  is  their  signaL" 

The  women  looked  at  each  other  with  terror,  espe- 
cially Madame  Danton,  whose  face  bore  testimony  to 
her  fear. 

"  The  signal  1 ''  asked  Madame  Robert  '*  Is  the  palace 
to  be  attacked  during  the  night  1 " 

Nobody  answered ;  but  Desmoulins,  who  went  into  the 
next  room  at  the  first  clang  of  the  bell,  came  back  with 
his  musket  in  his  hand. 

Lucile  uttered  a  cry.  Then,  feeling  that  in  such  a 
crucial  hour  she  had  no  right  to  depress  the  man  she 
loved,  she  threw  herself  into  Madame  Dantou's  sleeping 
alcove,  fell  upon  her  knees,  leaned  her  head  on  the  bed, 
and  began  to  weep. 

Camille  came  to  her.  ''  Be  calm  !  '*  he  said.  "  1  won't 
leave  Danton's  side  ! " 

Madame  Danton  seemed  like  a  dying  woman.  Madame 
Robert,  clinging  to  her  husband's  neck,  wished  to  accom- 
pany him. 

The  men  went  out  and  the  three  women  remained 
alone.  Madame  Danton  was  seated,  in  a  fainting  con- 
dition.    Lucile  was  on  her  knees,  weeping.     Madame 
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Sobert  walked  rapidlj  up  and  down  the  roonii  and  said, 
without  perceiving  that  eyery  word  was  a  blow  to  Madame 
Danton's  heart :  **  This  is  all  Danton's  &ult.  If  my  hus- 
band is  killed,  I  shall  die  with  him;  but  before  I  die^ 
I'll  stab  Dantonl" 

An  hour  passed  away.  They  heard  the  stairway  door 
open.  Madame  Robert  hurried  forward.  Lucile  lifted 
her  head«  Madame  Danton  reoudned  motionless.  It 
was  Danton  who  entered. 

"  Alone  % "  cried  Madame  Bobert 

"Be  calm,  Madame  1"  said  Danton.  ''Nothing  will 
happen  before  to-morrow.'* 

"But  Camiller'  asked  Luoile. 

*^  And  Robert  1 "  asked  Madame  Robert 

"  They  are  both  at  the  Cordelier  Club,  where  they  are 
preparing  calls  to  arms.  I  have  come  to  bring  you  this 
news.  Nothing  will  happen  to-night ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
it,  I  'm  going  to  sleep." 

Without  undressing  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and 
in  five  minutes  was  as  sound  asleep  as  if  there  were  not 
pending  at  that  instant  the  question  of  life  and  death 
between  royalty  and  the  people. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  Camille  also  came 
back. 

**  I  bring  you  news  about  Robert,"  he  said.  "  He  has 
gone  to  the  municipality  to  carry  our  proclamations. 
Don't  be  uneasy.  They  are  for  to-morrow  only;  and 
yet  —  " 

Camille  shook  his  head  as  if  in  doubt.  Then  he  laid 
his  head  on  Lucile's  shoulder,  and  in  his  turn  fell  asleep. 

He  had  been  sleeping  half  an  hour  when  somebody 
rang.  Madame  Robert  hurried  to  open  the  door.  It 
was  Robert.  He  had  come  for  Danton,  in  behalf  of  the 
Commune.     He  roused  Danton. 
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"Go  away!"  said  Danton.  "Let  me  sleep.  To- 
morrow 11  be  time  enough." 

Eobert  and  his  wife  accordingly  went  out  and  returned 
to  their  own  home. 

Presently  the  door-bell  rang  again.  Madame  Danton 
opened  the  door  and  admitted  a  big  blond  youth,  twenty 
years  old,  dressed  like  a  captain  in  the  National  QuardSy 
'and  holding  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

"  Monsieur  Danton  1 ''  he  asked. 

^  My  dear  ! "  said  Madame,  rousing  her  husband. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  now  ? " 

"Monsieur  Danton/*  said  the  big  blond  youth,  "you 
are  waited  for  down  there.'' 

"  Where  is  down  there  1 " 

"  The  Commune." 

"  Who  waits  for  me  ? " 

"  The  commissioners  from  the  sections,  and  especially 
Monsieur  Billot." 

"That  madman  1  Veiy  welll  Tell  Billot  that  I'm 
ooming." 

Then  looking  into  the  face  of  the  unknown  lad,  who 
wore,  despite  his  youth,  the  insignia  of  his  superior 
rank,  Danton  said :  "  Pardon  me,  my  captain,  but  who 
are  youl" 

"  I  'm  Ange  Pitou,  Monsieur,  Captain  of  the  Haramont 
National  Guards." 

"  Ah  ha  !  " 

"  One  of  the  Bastille  conquerors  1 " 

"  Good  ! " 

"  I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  Monsieur  Billot,  telling 
me  that  probably  there  'd  be  a  coil  down  here,  and  that 
all  good  Patriots  were  needed." 

"  And  then  ? " 

"Welly  then  I  came  away,  with  such  of  my  men 
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as  wished  to  follow  me;  bat  as  thejVe  not  sach  good 
walkers  as  I  am,  they  stopped  orer  at  DammartiiL 
They'll  be  here  to-monoWf  in  good  time." 

''At  Dammartini    Why,  that 's  eight  leagues  off  1* 

''Yesy  Monsieur  Danton.* 

**  And  Haranumt  is  how  many  leagaee  from  Parisi * 

''About  nineteen.     We  left  there  this  momii^  at 

"Ah  ha!  So  you've  done  your  nineteen  leagues 
to-day,  have  yout" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Danton  I  ** 

"And  you  arrived  — I* 

"At  six  this  evening;  I  asked  for  Monueur  Billot 
They  told  me  he  was  sure  to  be  in  the  Faubouig  Saint 
Antoine,  at  Santerre's.  I  went  to  Monsieur  Santene's ; 
but  there  they  told  me  they  had  n't  seen  him,  and  that 
probably  I  should  find  him  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  on  the 
Bue  Saint  Honor^.  Well,  the  Jacobins  sent  me  to  the 
Cordelier  Club,  and  there  they  told  me  he  had  gone  to 
the  H6tel  de  ViUe." 

"And  you  found  him  at  the  City  Hall  1 " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Danton.  Then  he  gave  me  your  ad- 
dress, and  said  :  '  Thou  'rt  not  tired,  Pitou  V  —  *  No, 
Monsieur  Billot'  — '  Well,  go  and  tell  Danton  that  he 's 
a  lazybones,  and  we  're  waiting  for  him  1 '  —  So  here 
I  am." 

"  Morbleu ! "  said  Danton,  jumping  fix^m  the  bed. 
"  Here  's  a  boy  who  makes  me  ashamed  i  Let  us  go, 
my  friend,  let  us  go !  ** 

He  kissed  his  wifo,  and  then  went  out  with  Pitou. 
His  wifo  uttered  a  foeble  sigh,  and  leaned  her  head  on 
the  back  of  her  armchair.  Lucile  thought  she  was  weep- 
ing, and  respected  her  grief. 

At  the  ezpiratiou  of  an  hour,  seeing  that  Madame 
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Danton  did  not  stir,  Luoile  roused  Camille.  Then  she 
went  to  Madame  Danton.  The  poor  woman  was  in  a 
deep  swoon. 

The  first  rays  of  morning  stole  through  the  windows. 
The  day  promised  to  be  a  fine  one ;  but  as  if  this  were  a 
painful  harbinger,  the  skj  was  red  as  blood. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DURINO  THB   NIOHT  BBTWEBN  AUGUST  NINTH  AND  TENTH  : 

AT    THB  TUILBBIES. 

Wb  baye  seen  what  was  taking  place  in  Republican 
domicils.  Now  let  us  see  wbat  was  going  on  five 
hundred  steps  away,  in  kingly  dwellings. 

There  also  the  women  wept  and  prajed.  They  wept 
even  more  plentifully.  Chateaubriand  says,  that  princes* 
eyes  are  so  formed  as  to  contain  an  immense  quantity 
of  tears. 

However,  let  us  render  justice  to  each  one  separately. 
Madame  Elizabeth  and  Madame  de  Lamballe  wept  and 
prayed.     The  Queen  prayed  but  did  not  weep. 

They  all  supped  at  the  usual  hour.  Nothing  could 
derange  the  King's  appetite. 

As  they  left  the  table,  Madame  Elizabeth  and  Madame 
de  Lamballe  returned  to  the  room  known  as  the  Council 
Chamber,  —  where  it  was  arranged  for  the  royal  family 
to  pass  the  night,  so  as  to  hear  every  report,  —  but  the 
Queen  took  the  King  aside,  and  wished  him  to  go  into 
another  apartment. 

''Whither  are  you  conducting  me,  Madame?"  asked 
the  King. 

"  To  my  chamber.  Will  you  not  put  on  the  shirt  of 
mail  which  you  wore  on  the  Fourteenth  of  July  1 " 

**  Madame,  that  was  well  enough  to  save  me  from  an 
assassin's  knife  or  bullet,  in  a  time  of  conspiracy  or  on 
a  ceremonial  day;  but  in  a  day  of  warfare,  when  my 
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friends  are  exposing  themaelTes  for  me,  it  would  be 
oowardlj  if  I  did  not  expose  myself  like  my  frieuda." 

So  saying,  the  King  left  the  Queen  and  went  ioto  his 
private  room,  where  he  shut  himself  in  with  his  con- 
fessor.  The  Queen  rejoined  Madame  Elizabeth  and 
Madame  de   Lamballe  in  the  Couocil  Chamber. 

"What  is  his  Ifajeaty  doing!"  asked  Madame  de 
Lamballe. 

"  He  is  at  confesnon  1 "  responded  the  Queen,  with  ao 
indescribable  accent 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  Monsieur  de 
Chamy  appeared.     He  was  pale,  but  perfectly  calm. 

"May  I  speak  with  the  EingV  he  aaked,  bowing  to 
the  Queen. 

"  Just  now.  Monsieur,  the  King  is  myself,"  she 
answered. 

Chaniy  knew  that  better  than  anybody  else.  Never^ 
theless  he  insisted. 

"You  can  go  up  to  the  King's  room,  Monsieur,"  said 
the  Queen,  "  hut  I  assure  you  that  you  '11  disturb  him 
tremendously." 

"  I  understand.  The  King  ia  with  Monsieur  Potion, 
who  has  just  arrived," 

"  The  King  ia  with  his  confessor.  Monsieur." 
"  Then  it  is  to  you,  Madame,  I  must  make  my  report 
as  Major  General  of  the  Palace." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  if  you  will  be  so  kind." 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  explain  to  your  M^esty  the 
condition  of  my  forces.  The  mounted  gendarmes,  to 
the  number  of  six  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Moneienr 
Rulbi&res  and  Monsieur  de  Verdi^re,  are  arranged  in  line 
of  battle  on  the  Grande  Place  du  Louvre.  The  Paris 
Gendarniea  on  foot,  intra  murot  (within  the  walla),  are 
stationed  in  the  stables.     A  squad  of  one  bandied  and 
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fifty  men  has  been  detailed  to  fbnn  a  guard  at  the  HAtd 
de  Toulouse,  in  order  to  protect^  if  need  be,  the  tieasaij, 
the  registry  of  aoconnts,  and  the  special  coffers.  The 
Pans  Gendarmes  on  foot,  esdtra  niicnM  (outside  the  walls), 
comprising  only  thirty  men,  are  stationed  at  the  small 
royal  staircase,  in  the  Gonr  des  Princes.  Two  hundred 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  old  footguards  or  horseguards, 
fifty  young  Royalists,  as  many  gentlemen,  —  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  fighteis, — are  assembled 
in  the  (Eil-de-Boeuf  and  the  adjacent  hallways.  Two  or 
three  hundred  National  Guardsmen  are  scattered  about 
the  courtyards  and  gardens.  FinaUy,  fifteen  hundred 
Swiss,  who  constitute  the  real  strength  of  the  palace,  are 
assigned  to  different  posts,  —  stationed  under  the  Grand 
Vestibule  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircases,  which  they 
are  charged  to  defend." 

"Well,  Monsieur,  are  not  all  these  measures  very 
encouraging  % " 

"Nothing  satisfies  me,  Madame,"  replied  Chamy, 
"  when  your  Majesty's  welfare  is  at  stake." 

"  Then  your  voice  is  still  for  flight,  Monsieur  1  '* 

"My  advice  is  for  you  to  put  yourself,  the  King, 
and  your  august  children  in  the  very  midst  of  your 
soldiers." 

The  Queen  started. 

"Your  Mfigesty  dislikes  Lafayette  I  Well  then,  you 
have  confidence  in  the  Due  de  Liancourt.  He  is  at 
Bouen,  Madame.  He  has  hired  the  mansion  of  an 
English  gentleman  named  Canning.  The  General  of  the 
Province  has  made  his  troops  swear  their  allegiance  to 
the  King.  The  Swiss  battalions  of  Salis  Samade,  on 
which  we  may  depend,  are  distributed  along  the  road. 
As  yet  all  is  quiet.  Let  us  leave  the  palace  by  way 
of  the  Pout  Toumanty  and  the  city  by  way  of  the  Barri^re 
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de  ri^toileSy  at  tbe  end  of  the  Champs  tlya^ea,  Thiae 
hundred  horsemen^  of  the  disbanded  Constitutional  Guard, 
await  us  there.  At  Versailles  we  can  easily  add  fifteen 
hundred  gentlemen  to  oar  ranks.  With  four  thousand 
men  I  can  answer  for  taking  your  Majesty  wherever  you 
may  wish  to  go." 

"  Thanks,  Monsieur  de  Chamy/'  said  the  Queen.  ''  I 
appreciate  the  devotion  which  has  led  you  to  quit  your 
dearest  friends,  and  offer  your  services  to  another  —  " 

"The  Queen  is  unjust,"  interrupted  Chamy.  "The 
life  of  my  sovereign  will  always  be  most  precious  of  aU 
in  my  eyes,  as  duty  will  always  be  the  dearest  of  all  the 
virtues." 

"  Duty,  —  yes,  Monsieur,"  murmured  the  Queen  ; 
"  but  as  every  one  seems  determined  upon  doing  his  duty, 
I  think  I  also  understand  mine.  My  duty  is  to  main- 
tain  the  nobility  and  greatness  of  royalty,  and  to  see  to 
it  that  if  royalty  be  struck  down,  it  shall  fall  worthily, 
at  its  post  of  honor,  —  like  the  ancient  gladiators,  who 
studied  how  to  die  gracefully." 

"  This  is  your  Majesty's  last  word  1 " 

"  It  is  above  all  my  last  vnsh." 

Chamy  saluted,  and  was  about  to  withdraw.  Meeting 
Madame  Campan  at  the  door,  on  her  way  to  rejoin  the 
princesses,  he  said  to  her  :  "  Ask  their  Highnesses  to  put 
whatever  precious  things  they  have  into  their  pockets. 
We  may  perhaps  be  compelled  to  quit  the  palace  at 
any  moment.*' 

While  Madame  Campan  went  to  transmit  this  sugges- 
tion to  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  and  Madame  Elizabeth, 
Charny  again  approached  the  Queen. 

"Madune,"  said  he,  '4t  must  be  that  you  are  in 
hopes  some  outside  help  may  be  added  to  our  material 
resources.    If  this  is  so^  let  me  know  it.    Remember  that 
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by  ibis  time  to-morroW|  I  shall  have  to  render  my  aooonnt 
to  God  or  to  men,  for  what  is  now  taking  place." 

''  Very  well.  Monsieur  I  **  she  replied.  **  Two  hundred 
thousand  francs  have  been  sent  to  Potion  and  fifty  thou- 
sand to  Danton.  Through  this  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs  a  promise  has  been  obtained  from 
Danton  that  he  will  stay  at  home,  and  from  Potion  that 
he  will  come  to  the  palace." 

"  But,  Madame,  are  you  sure  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
your  agents  in  this  transaction  1  '* 

**  Potion  arrived  just  now,  —  so  you  told  me.'* 

"  Yes,  Madame  I " 

"  That  is  something,  as  you  see." 

^*  That  is  not  enough.  I  am  told  that  he  had  to  be 
sent  for  three  times  before  he  came." 

''  K  he  is  on  our  side,"  said  the  Queen,  ^  he  is,  while 
talking  with  the  King,  to  lay  his  index  finger  on  his 
right  eye." 

"  But  if  not  on  our  side  —  1  ** 

^'  If  he  does  not  side  with  us,  he  will  be  our  prisoner, 
and  I  shall  give  most  positive  orders  that  he  be  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  palace." 

At  that  instant  they  heard  a  bell  tolL 

"  What  is  that  1 "  asked  the  Queen. 

"  The  tocsin,"  said  Chamy. 

The  princesses  rose  in  alarm. 

"  What  *s  the  matter  1 "  said  the  Queen.  "  The  tocsin 
is  only  the  trumpet  of  the  insurgents." 

"  Madame, **  said  Chamy,  who  appeared  more  disturbed 
than  the  Queen  by  this  sinister  sound,  "  I  must  find  out 
if  that  bell  heralds  any  serious  movement." 

'*  And  we  shall  then  see  you  again  1 "  said  the  Queen, 
vivaciously. 

**  I  have  placed  myself  at  the  orders  of  her  Majesty, 
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ttnd  I  shall  not  quit  mj  poet  whilA  there  is  the  least 
shadow  of  danger." 

Gharnf  bowed  and  went  out.  The  Queen  remained 
awhile  in  thought,  aod  then  Baid  to  heraelf:  "Let  us  see 
if  the  King  has  finished  his  oonfession  I "  and  left  the 
room  in  her  turn. 

Meanwhile  Madame  Elizabeth  partly  undressed  herself, 
BO  that  she  conld  sleep  more  comfortably  on  a  sofa, 
from  her  collar  she  removed  a  oamelian  brooch,  which 
she  showed  to  Madame  Campan.  The  stoue  was  en- 
graved. The  earring  represented  a  tuft  of  lilies,  with 
a  motto. 

"itead  it  1 "  said  Madame  Elizabeth. 

Madame  Campan  took  it  nearer  the  candles,  and  read  : 

Forget  (^auxt  /    Pardon  injuria  ! 

"I  sadl;  fear  that  maxim  has  little  influence  over  our 
enemies,  but  it  is  none  the  less  dear  to  me  I "  said  the 
Princess. 

As  she  spoke,  a  shot  resounded  in  the  courtyard.  The 
women  screamed. 

"  There 's  the  first  shot,"  said  Madame  Elizabeth. 
"  Alas  1    It  won't  be  the  last  1 " 

Potion's  arrival  at  the  Tuileries  hod  been  announced  to 
the  Queen.  Here  are  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Mayor  of  Paris  made  his  entry. 

He  arrived  at  balf-past  ten.  This  time  uobody  made 
bim  wait  in  the  antechamber.  On  the  contrary  he  was 
told  that  the  King  was  expecting  him.  In  order  to  reach 
the  King,  however,  he  had  first  to  cross  the  ranks  of  the 
Swiss  Hirelings,  ueit  of  the  National  Guards,  and  finally 
f&  those  gentlemen  known  as  Chevaliers  du  Poignard. 

Nevertheless,   as  they  knew  the  King  had  sent  foi 
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FMoiiy  and  that  he  mighty  if  ho  had  bo  ehoaen,  hare 
mained  in  his  own  proper  palace,  the  EUMwl  de  TOk^  —  and 
not  have  put  himself  into  that  lion's  den  called  the  Tail- 
eries,  —  he  was  allowed  to  pass  on ;  although  sndi  epi- 
thets as  Judcu  and  traiUar  were  hurled  in  his  fiuse  as  he 
ascended  the  staircase. 

Louis  Sixteenth  was  awaiting  Potion  in  the  nine  room 
where  he  had  treated  the  Mayor  so  rudely  on  June  21, 
nearly  two  months  before.  P^Uon  reoogniaed  the  door, 
and  smiled.  Fortune  had  already  ami^ged  for  him  a 
terrible  revenge. 

At  the  entrance  the  Mayor  was  stopped  by  Mandat, 
Commander  of  the  National  Gnard%  who  said :  ^Oh,  it 's 
jovLf  is  it,  Monsieur  Mayor  Y  ** 

*'  Yes,  Monsieur,  it  is  I !  "  said  Potion,  in  his  habitually 
phlegmatic  way. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  1  ^ 

**I  must  excuse  myself  from  answering  that  ques- 
tion, not  recognizing  your  right  to  question  me ;  and  as 
I  'm  in  a  hurry,  I  can't  stop  to  discuss  matters  with 
inferiors  I " 

"  With  inferiors  f  * 

"  You  are  hindering  me.  I  tell  you  I  *m  in  a  hurry, 
Monsieur  Mandat.  I  have  come  here  because  the  King 
has  three  times  sent  for  me.  Of  my  own  accord  I  should 
not  have  come." 

"  Ah  ha !  Well,  then,  as  I  have  the  honor  of  seeing 
you,  I  wish  to  ask  why  these  City  Police  Commissioners 
have  distributed  a  profusion  of  cartridges  to  those  Mar- 
seilles men,  and  why  I,  Mandat,  have  received  only  three 
for  each  of  my  men." 

^'  First  of  all,"  said  Potion,  without  losing  his  self-con- 
trol, ^  no  requisition  has  been  made  for  more  cartridges  for 
the  Tuileries.     Three  cartridges  for  each  National  Guard 
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ftnd  forty  for  every  Swiss  was  the  order.  As  many  have 
been  furnished  as  the  King  asked  for." 

<<  Why  this  discrepancy  in  the  numbers  1 " 

"  It  is  for  the  King  to  tell,  Monsieur.  Probably  he 
distrusted  the  National  Guards." 

''But  I,  Monsieur/'  said  Mandate  **I  asked  you  for 
powder.'* 

"  That  is  true ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  the  correct 
thing  for  you  to  receive  it.** 

** That's  a  pretty  answer  1 "  cried  Mandat.  **  It's  for 
you  to  make  it  the  correct  thing,  since  the  order  must 
come  from  you  1 " 

The  discussion  had  now  reached  a  point  when  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  Potion  to  hold  his  own.  Fortu- 
nately the  door  opened,  and  Roederer,  the  Syndic  of 
the  Commune,  came  to  the  Mayor's  aid,  with  the 
message :  "  Monsieur  Potion,  the  £ang  is  waiting  for 
you." 

Potion  entered.  The  King  was  indeed  waiting  for 
Petion,  and  waiting  impatiently. 

'^  Ah,  here  you  are,  Monsieur  Potion,"  said  his  Ma- 
jesty.    "  How  is  it  with  the  city  of  Paris  1 " 

Potion  gave  him  a  nearly  correct  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  city. 

**  Have  you  nothing  more  to  say  to  me,  Monsieur  ? " 
asked  the  King. 

"  No,  Sire  I "  answered  Potion. 

The  King  looked  at  him  meaningly,  and  said  :  **  Noth- 
ing, absolutely  nothing  1 " 

Potion  opened  his  eyes  wide,  not  understanding  the 
King's  persistence. 

On  his  side  the  King  waited  for  Potion  to  lay  his  finger 
on  his  eye.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  sign  by 
which  the  Mayor  was  to  indicate  that,  in  return  for  two 
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hundred  thouBand  franoiy  the  King  mi^t  oonnt  on  hit 

help. 

Potion  scratched  his  ear,  bat  did  not  pat  his  finger 
nearer  his  eye. 

The  King  had  been  deceived.  Some  trickster  had 
pocketed  the  two  hundred  thousand  firancs. 

The  Queen  entered,  just  as  the  King  was  puszled  what 
to  ask  Petion  next,  slthoogh  Potion  was  expecting  some 
new  demand. 

"Well,"  whispered  the  Queen,  "is  he  our  friend t" 

"  No/'  said  the  King.  "  At  least,  he  has  made  no 
sign!" 

"  Then  he  is  our  prisoner  I  '* 

"  May  I  retire  % "  asked  Potion  of  the  King. 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  let  him  go  away  ! "  said  Marie 
Antoinette. 

"  No,  Monsieur.  Presently  you  will  be  at  liberty,  but 
I  have  more  to  say  to  you."  Raising  his  voice,  the  King 
added:  "  Gro  into  my  cabinet !  " 

To  the  ears  of  those  in  his  cabinet  this  meant :  "  I  con- 
fide Petion  to  your  care.  Watch  him,  and  don't  let  him 
get  away.** 

The  men  in  the  cabinet  understood  perfectly  welL 
They  surrounded  Potion,  who  felt  himself  a  prisoner. 

Fortunately  Mandat  was  not  there.  He  was  busy  con- 
testing an  order  which  had  just  been  issued  for  him  to  go 
to  the  Hotel  de  Viile. 

There  was  a  crossfire.  Mandat  was  wanted  at  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville,  as  P6tion  was  wanted  at  the  Tuileries. 

Mandat  objected  strongly  to  accepting  this  bidding,  and 
would  not  decide  to  go  at  once. 

As  to  Potion,  he  was  the  thirtieth  person  in  a  little 
room  where  four  would  have  been  in  each  other's 
way. 
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"Gentlemen,"  he  presently  said,  "it's  impossible  to 
stay  here  long  without  suffocating." 

This  waa  everybody's  opinion.  Nobody  therefore  op- 
posed Potion's  exit ;  but  everybody  followed  him,  albeit 
they  did  not  quite  dare  to  openly  restrain  him. 

He  went  down  the  first  stairway  they  came  to.  These 
stairs  led  to  a  basement  room,  opening  into  the  garden. 
He  feared  for  an  instant  that  the  garden  door  might  be 
locked,  but  it  was  unfastened. 

Potion  now  found  himself  in  a  larger  and  more  airy  * 
prison  ;  but  it  was  a  prison  quite  as  secure  as  the  cabinet. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  far  more  comfortable. 

One  man  who  followed  him  gave  Petion  his  arm  after 
they  entered  the  garden.  This  was  Rcederer,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Department. 

Both  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  terrace  which 
skirted  the  palace.  The  terrace  was  lighted  by  a  line  of 
lamps.  The  National  Guards  came  and  extinguished 
those  which  were  nearest  the  Mayor  and  his  companion. 
Why  was  this  ?  Potion  suspected  mischief. 

**  Monsieur,"  he  said  to  a  Swiss  officer  who  was  follow- 
ing him,  whose  name  was  Salis  Lizers,  **  are  they  planning 
mischief  against  me  1 " 

"  Be  easy,  Monsieur  Potion !  "  replied  this  officer,  with 
a  strongly  pronounced  German  accent.  "  The  King  has 
commissioned  me  to  keep  watch  over  you  ;  and  I  promise 
you  that  if  anybody  kills  you,  he  shall  die  the  instant 
after,  by  my  own  hand." 

Under  similar  circumstances  Triboulet  said  to  Francis 
the  First :  "  If  it 's  all  the  same  to  you,  let  it  be  the  in- 
stant before^  Sire ! " 

Potion  made  no  reply,  but  walked  as  far  as  the  Feu- 
illant  Terrace,  which  lay  in  the  full  moonlight. 

This  terrace  was  not  then,  as  at  a  later  day,  bounded 
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by  a  grating;  bat  endoaed  hy  a  wall  eig^t  Ibtt  hfgfa,  with 
three  gates,  two  small  and  one  laiga. 

These  gates  were  not  only  doeed  and  fkatenedj  bat 
barricaded.  MoreoTer  thej  were  gaaided  by  grenadien 
from  the  sections  of  Batte  des  Moulins  and  IHles  de 
Saint  Thomas,  well  known  for  their  royalism.  From 
them  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped.  Mow  and  then 
Potion  beut  over  and  piokad  ap  a  pebUe.  which  he  threw 
over  the  wall. 

While  Potion  was  promenading  and  throwing  stones, 
he  was  twice  told  that  the  King  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

"  Well/'  asked  Roaderer,  **  are  n't  joa  going  t  ** 

^'Kol"  said  Potion,  •'it's  too  hot  up  there.  I  re- 
member that  cabinet,  and  haye  no  wish  to  return  to  it. 
Besides,  I  've  made  an  appointment  to  meet  somebody 
here  on  the  Feuillant  Terrace ! "  and  he  continued  to 
walk  to  and  fro,  and  throw  pebbles  over  the  wall. 

"  An  appointment  with  whom  1 "  asked  KoBderer. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  Assembly  Building 
opened,  which  led  into  the  Feuillant  Terrace. 

**  I  &ncy,''  said  Potion,  ''  that 's  just  what  I  'm  waiting 
lor." 

''An  order  for  the  admission  of  Monsieur  Potion  1^ 
said  a  voice.  ''The  Assembly  summons  him  to  its 
bar,  to  give  an  account  of  the  condition  of  things  in 
ParisI" 

"  Precisely  so  ] "  said  Potion  to  himself.  Then  he 
added  aloud :  "  Here  I  am,  ready  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  my  enemies.'' 

The  National  Guards,  imagining  that  this  would  be  to 
Potion's  disadvantage,  let  him  pass. 

It  was  now  nearly  three  in  the  morning.  Day  was 
breaking;  only,  what  was  somewhat  singular,  the  sky 
the  color  of  blood. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

THB  KIGHT   BETWEEN  THE   NINTH  AND  TENTH  OF  AUGUST: 

billot's  will. 

When  sent  for  by  the  King,  Petion  foresaw  that  leaving 
the  palace  might  not  be  so  easy  as  entering  it  Stepping 
up  to  a  rough-faced  man,  with  an  ugly  seam  across  his 
forehead,  he  said  :  ''  Monsieur  Billot,  what  news  can  you 
give  me  about  the  Assembly  just  now  1 

"  That  there  'U  be  an  all-night  session.' 

''Very  well  1  What  did  you  say  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
Pont  Neuf  1 " 

"  Some  cannon  and  National  GuardS|  placed  there  by 
Monsieur  Mandat's  orders." 

''  And  did  you  not  also  say  that  under  the  Arcade  Saint 
Jean,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kue  Saint  Antoine,  a  large 
body  of  soldiers  was  assembled  ? " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  also  by  Mandat's  direction." 

*'  Well,  now  listen  to  this,  Monsieur  Billot.'^ 

"  I  'm  listening  I  " 

**  Here 's  an  order  to  Manuel  and  Danton  to  send  home 
the  National  Guards  who  are  at  the  Arcade  Saint  Jean,  and 
take  away  the  defences  from  the  Pont  Neuf.  Cost  what 
it  may,  this  order  must  be  executed,  you  understand." 

"  I  will  carry  it  to  Monsieur  Danton  myself." 

*'  Good  !    You  live  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honor^,  I  believe?" 

"Yes,  Monsieur." 

''  After  delivering  the  order  to  Danton,  return  to  your 
lodging  and  get  a  little  rest.    After  two  hours  or  so,  get 
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np^  and  take  a  walk  along  the  ontside  of  the  vaH  hj  the 
Tuileries  garden.  If  you  aee  or  hear  some  atonea  thxown 
over  the  wall  fieom  the  Tnileriea  garden,  it  will  be  be- 
oauae  I  am  kept  there  against  my  will,  and  threatened 
with  violence." 

"  I  understand.'^ 

**  Then  present  yourself  at  the  bar  of  the  Assemblyy 
and  bid  your  oolleaguea  aend  for  me*.  Ton  understand. 
Monsieur  Billot,  I  trust  my  life  in  your  hands." 

"  And  I  '11  be  answerable  fer  it  I    Go  in  peace  l** 

Petion  therefore  came  away,  depending  upon  Billot'a 
well-known  patriotism.  The  latter  had  spoken  with  all 
the  more  confidence,  because  Pitou  had  just  arrived. 

He  sent  Pitou  to  Danton,  bidding  the  lad  not  come 
back  without  the  great  leader.  Despite  Danton's  slug- 
gishness, Pitou  reached  his  heart,  and  brought  him  to 
the  Hdtel  de  Yille. 

Danton  saw  the  artillery  at  the  Pont  Neuf .  He  saw  the 
National  Guards  at  the  Arcade  Saint  Jean.  He  saw  how 
important  it  was  that  such  large  military  detachments 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  where  they  could  close 
in  behind  the  armed  populace.  With  Potion's  order  in 
hand,  Manuel  and  Danton  dismissed  the  National  Guards 
from  the  Arcade  Saint  Jean,  and  sent  the  artillery  away 
from  the  Pont  Neu£  This  left  the  route  of  the  insunec- 
tion  clear. 

Meantime  Billot  and  Pitou  returned  to  the  Rue  Saint 
Honor^,  ¥?here  Billot  still  lodged  in  his  old  quarters. 
Pitou  nodded  to  the  house  as  to  a  friend.  Billot  sat 
down,  and  made  a  sign  to  Pitou  to  do  likewise. 

« Thanks,  Monsieur  Billot,"  said  the  lad,  ''  but  I  'm 
not  tired."    However,  Billot  insisted,  and  Pitou  sat  down. 

''  Pitou,'*  said  the  farmer,  *'  I  sent  word  for  thee  to 
come  and  join  me." 
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'*  And  as  you  see,  Monsieur  Billot,  I  have  n't  made  jou 
wait,^  said  Pitou,  with  that  broad  smile,  characteristic  of 
Pitou,  which  showed  all  his  thirty-two  teeth. 

''  No  indeed  !  Does  thee  guess  that  something  serious 
is  going  to  happen  1 " 

*'l  thought  as  much;  but  tell  me  now,  Monsieur 
BiUot,  —  " 

"  What,  Ktou  1 " 

*'I  don't  see  either  Monsieur  Bailly  or  Monsieur 
Lafayette." 

''  Bailly  is  a  traitor,  who  had  us  murdered  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars.'' 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  for,  as  you  might  say,  I  raked  you  up 
there,  bathed  in  your  own  blood." 

*'  Lafayette  is  a  traitor,  who  wants  to  carry  off  the 
King." 

''Ah,  I  didn't  know  that  I  Monsieur  Lafayette  a 
traitor  !     Who  'd  have  thought  it  1     And  the  King  1 " 

**  The  King  is  the  biggest  traitor  of  alL" 

^  As  to  that,"  said  Pitou,  ''that  doesn't  surprise  me  !" 

''The  King  plots  with  foreigners,  and  wants  to  deliver 
France  to  her  enemies.  The  Tuileries  is  a  hotbed  of 
conspiracy,  and  so  it  has  been  decided  to  capture  the 
Tuileries.     Understand  1 " 

*^  Parbleu  !  If  I  understand  —  say,  Monsieur  Billot 
—  as  we  took  the  Bastille)" 

"  Yes ! " 

"  Only  it  won't  be  so  hard  ! " 

"  That 's  a  mistake  I " 

"  How  so  1    Will  it  really  be  harder  1  '* 

"  Yes." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  however,  the  walls  are  n't  so  high." 

"  Yes,  but  they  're  better  guarded.  You  see,  my  dear 
boy,  the  Bastille  was  only  defended  by  a  garrison  of  fifty 
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pemiioDen;  whereas  there  ere  three  or  four  thouaand 
able  men  in  the  pahee.** 

<*The  Devil !    Three  or  fimr  thooaand  menl** 

^  Without  coimting  the  ftet  that  the  Baatille  waa  taken 
by  surprise ;  whereas,  ever  ainoe  the  first  of  this  month, 
the  people  at  the  Tuileriea  have  feared  an  attaok,  and 
have  put  everything  in  a  defensible  oondition.** 

"  So  they  mean  to  defend  it  t " 

""Tes !  and  all  the  better  becanae  Monsieur  de  Ghamy 
is  entrusted  with  the  defenoe.** 

^  In  fact  he  left  Bounonnea  yeetetday  by  post,  with 
his  wife.  —  But  is  Monsieur  de  Chamy  aho  a  traitorl* 

^  No !  He  'a  an  aristocrat,  that  'a  alL  He  has  always 
been  on  the  Court  nde,  and  consequently  has  not  be- 
trayed the  people,  noit  has  he  ever  coaxed  the  people  to 
trust  him." 

''  So  we  are  to  fight  against  Monsieur  de  Chamy  1** 

«  Probably ! " 

"  Singular,  is  n't  it  1  —  Neighbors,  too  1 " 

**  Yes !  This  is  what  they  call  civil  war,  Pitou ;  but 
thou  art  not  obliged  to  fiight,  if  it  isn't  agreeable." 

''  Excuse  me,  Monsieur  Billot,  but  what  is  agreeable  to 
you  is  also  agreeable  to  me." 

''I  should  like  it  better  not  to  have  thee  fight, 
Pitou  I  " 

"  Then  why  on  earth  did  you  send  for  me.  Monsieur 
Billot  1" 

The  farmer's  feoe  clouded.  **  I  sent  for  thee,  to  give 
thee  this  paper." 

<<  This  paper,  Monsieur  Billot  1" 

«  Yes." 

"What  paper  is  it?" 

«  The  copy  of  my  wilL" 

•'Howl    A  copy  of  your  Willi    Hey,  Monsieur  Billot," 
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continued  Pttou,  langhing,  ''you  don't  look  like  a  man 
who  expects  to  lie  down  and  die." 

''No/'  said  Billot,  pointing  to  his  musket  and  his 
pouch  hanging  on  the  wall;  "but  I  look  like  a  man 
who  may  be  killed." 

"  Ah  yes,  we  're  all  mortal  1 "  said  Pitou,  sententiously. 

"  Well,  Pitou,  I  sent  for  thee  here,  so  as  to  give  thee 
this  copy  of  my  wilL" 

"  To  me.  Monsieur  Billot  ? " 

*'To  thee,  Pitou,  inasmuch  as  I  make  thee  my  sole 
legatee  —  " 

"Me,  your  heir]"  said  Pitou.  "No,  I  thank  you. 
Monsieur  Billot !  You  say  that  just  for  the  joke  of  the 
thing ! " 

"  I  tell  thee  it  is  so,  my  friend ! " 

^  It  can't  be,  Monsieur  Billot." 

"  What  1     Can't  be  so  1 " 

"  No !  When  a  man  has  legitimate  heirs,  he  can't 
give  his  estate  all  away  to  outsiders." 

"  Thou  art  mistaken,  Pitou.     He  can  /  •* 

"  Well,  he  aug/U  not  to.  Monsieur  Billot." 

A  cloud  passed  over  Billot's  countenance.  ''I  have 
no  heirs ! "  he  said. 

"  You  have  n't  any  heirs  1  What  do  you  call  Made- 
moiselle Catherine)" 

"  I  know  nobody  of  that  name." 

"Qo  away.  Monsieur  Billot,  and  don't  talk  to  me  in 
any  such  way.     It  provokes  me." 

"Pitou,  when  a  thing  belongs  to  me  I  can  give  it 
to  whom  I  choose.  In  like  manner,  if  I  die,  it  belongs 
to  thee,  in  thy  turn ;  and  thou  canst  give  it  to  whom 
thou  wilt" 

"Ah  ha !  Good  !  "  said  Pitou,  who  began  to  under- 
stand.    "  Then  if   any   misfortune  happens  to  you  — 
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Bah  !    What  an  aoB  I  am  1    Yon  won't  meet  with  an; 

misfortune ! " 

"  Just  now  thon  aaidst  trolj,  that  we  are  all  mortaL** 

*<YesI  — Well,  you 're  right  1 11  take  the  will,  Hon- 
sieur  Billot ;  but  is  it  sure,  if  I  am  ao  unfortunate  as 
to  become  your  heir,  that  I  can  do  what  I  please  with 
your  property  1** 

**  Undoubtedly  the  property  would  all  belong  to  thee. 
They  won't  be  so  likely  to  try  any  trickery  on  thee,  a 
good  Patriot,— understandy  — as  they  mi^t  on  folks 
who  have  been  hand  and  f^ove  with  aristocrats." 

Pitou's  apprehension  grew  dearer  and  dearer. 

''Well,  things  being  so.  Monsieur  Billot,  why,  I 
accept,"  said  Pitou. 

'*  Well  then,  as  that 's  all  I  have  to  tell  thee,  put  that 
paper  into  thy  pocket,  and  get  rested." 

*'  For  what  purpose  1 " 

"  Well,  in  all  probability  we  have  work  for  the  mor- 
row, —  or  rather  for  to-day,  for  it  is  already  two  in  the 
morning." 

"  You  are  going  out,  Monsieur  Billot  1 " 

''Yes,  I  have  some  business  along  the  Feuillant 
Terrace." 

"  And  you  don't  need  me  f  " 

"On  the  contrary,  thou  wouldst  be  in  my  way  ! " 

"  In  that  case,  Monsieur  Billot,  I  'U  eat  a  bit." 

"True!  Why,  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  if  thou  wert 
hungry."  . 

"  Oh,  tliat  's  because  you  know  I  'm  always  hungry," 
said  Pitou,  laughing. 

"  No  need  to  show  thee  where  to  find  the  pantry—" 

^  No,  no,  Monsieur  Billot.  Don't  bother  yourself  about 
me.    You  'U  come  back,  won't  you  1 " 

"  I  will  come  back  ! " 
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''If  not,  you  must  tell  me  where  I  may  find  you 
again." 

"  Useless !    In  an  hour  I  shall  be  back." 

"  Very  well,  then  I     Good  luck  ! " 

Pitou  went  in  search  of  nourishment,  with  an  appetite 
which,  like  the  King's  own,  was  never  lessened  by  events, 
however  grave;  while  Billot  took  his  way  towards  the 
Feuillant  Terrace. 

We  know  his  errand  there.  Hardly  had  he  reached 
the  place  before  he  was  apprised,  by  a  stone  which  fell  at 
his  feet,  followed  by  a  second  and  then  a  third,  that  what 
Potion  feared  had  come  to  pass,  and  that  the  Mayor  was 
detained  in  the  Tuileries. 

Following  the  instructions  he  had  received,  the  farmer 
at  once  reported  the  matter  to  the  Assembly,  which  at 
once  sent  for  Potion,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

Being  thus  set  at  liberty.  Potion  merely  walked  through 
the  Assembly  Hall,  and  returned  on  foot  to  the  Hotel  de 
Villa,  leaving  his  carriage  to  represent  him  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Tuileries. 

Billot  also  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  found  Pitou 
finishing  his  supper. 

''  Well,  Monsieur  Billot,  what 's  the  news?''  asked  the 
lad. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Billot,  "  unless  it  be  that  day  is 
breaking,  and  the  sky  is  as  red  as  blood." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

FBOX  THSBI  o'clock  TILL  BIX  IN  THS  MOBiriNO. 


Wi  have  seen  how  the  day  began.  The  son's  first  rays 
hUl  npon  two  horsemen^  who  were  riding  along  the  de- 
serted quay  nearest  the  Toileries.  These  two  horsemen 
were  Oeneral  Mandat  and  his  aide. 

About  one  in  the  morning  Mandat  had  been  summoned 
to  the  H6tel  de  Yille.  At  fint  he  refused  to  ga  At  two 
o'clock  the  order  was  imperatively  renewed.  Mandat 
still  wished  to  resist,  but  Roederer  came  to  him  and 
said :  ''  Monsieur,  note  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  law,  the  Commander  of  the  National 
Guard  is  under  the  orders  of  the  city  government." 

Mandat  made  up  his  mind  to  go,  but  he  was  ignorant 
of  two  things.  First,  he  did  not  know  that  forty-seven 
out  of  the  forty-eight  municipal  sections  had  decided  to 
unite,  and  that  each  had  chosen  three  commissioners, 
whose  business  was  to  meet  and  concert  measures  for  sav- 
ing the  country.  Mandat  expected  to  find  the  old  city 
government,  composed  as  it  had  been  up  to  that  time, 
and  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was  to  encounter  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  new  faces.  Mandat  was  also  ignorant  of 
the  order  which  had  been  issued  by  the  city,  to  clear  out 
the  soldiers  from  Arcade  Saint  Jean  and  the  Pont  Neuf, 
— an  order  which,  in  view  of  its  importance,  had  been 
attended  to  by  Manuel  and  Danton  in  person. 

On  arriving  at  the  Pont  Neuf^  Mandat  was  therefore 
stupefied  to  find  it  completely  deserted.     He  paused 
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and  sent  his  aide  forward  to  reconnoitre.  In  ten  min- 
utes the  aide  returned.  He  had  found  neither  artillery 
nor  National  Guards.  Place  Dauphine,  Rue  Dauphine, 
and  Quai  des  Augustins  were  as  deserted  as  the  Pont 
Neuf. 

Mandat  kept  on  his  way.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  returned  to  the  palace,  but  men  march 
whither  Destiny  pushes  them. 

As  he  drew  nearer  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  he  seemed  to  be 
drawing  nearer  to  life  and  animation.  Just  as  in  certain 
organic  conditions  the  blood  retreats  towards  the  heart 
and  abandons  the  extremities,  which  remain  cold  and 
colorless,  so  the  excitement,  the  heat,  —  in  a  word, 
the  Revolution,  —  were  along  the  Quai  Pelletier,  on  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve,  and  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  seat  of 
popular  life,  the  heart  of  the  great  body  which  we  call 
Paris. 

Mandat  stopped  at  the  comer  of  the  Quai  Pelletier,  and 
sent  his  aide  to  the  camp  under  the  Arcade  Saint  Jean. 
The  popular  tide  was  ebbing  and  flowing  through  the 
arcade,  but  the  National  Guards  had  disappeared. 

Mandat  wished  to  retrace  his  steps.  The  popular  tide 
massed  itself  behind  him,  and  forced  him,  like  a  waif,  to 
the  very  steps  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 

"  Remain  here,"  he  said  to  the  aide,  "  and  if  any  ill- 
luck  happens  to  me  go  and  report  it  at  the  palace." 

Mandat  let  himself  be  carried  along  by  the  waves  which 
encircled  him.  The  aide,  whose  uniform  indicated  his 
secondary  importance,  remained  at  the  comer  of  the  Quai 
Pelletier,  where  nobody  molested  him,  the  public  atten- 
tion being  fixed  on  his  commander. 

On  arriving  at  the  great  hall  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 

Mandat  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  strange  and 

stem  faces.     Here  was  the  whole  insurrection,  ready  to 

call  to  account  the  man  who  not  only  wished  to  curb 
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its  growth,  bat  to  itrangle  that  imnirrection  in  its  yery 
birth. 

At  the  Tuileries— -we  recall  his  scene  with  Potion-— 
it  was  Mandat  who  played  the  inquisitor.  Here  Mandat 
was  himself  to  be  interrogated. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  new  Ckimmune — that  ter- 
rible Commune  which  stifled  the  Assemblj,  and  later 
struggled  with  the  Convention— advanced,  and  asked, 
in  the  name  of  all  present :  **  By  whose  order  have  the 
guards  at  the  palace  been  doubled  t'* 

'*  By  the  order  of  the  Mayor  of  Paris.'* 

<'  Where  is  that  order  1  '* 

^  At  the  Tuileries,  where  I  left  it,  that  it  might  be  put 
into  execution  in  my  absence." 

Why  was  the  artillery  ordered  out  1 " 
Because  I  wished  to  have  a  battab'on  parade ;  and 
when  a  battalion  parades,  the  artillery  goes  with  it." 

*'  Where  is  Potion  ? " 

"  He  was  at  the  palace  when  I  left  it." 

"  A  prisoner  1 " 

**  No !     He  was  at  liberty,  and  walking  in  the  garden." 

Just  then  the  examination  was  interrupted.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  new  Council  produced  an  unsealed  letter,  and 
asked  to  have  it  read  aloud.  Mandat  only  needed  to 
glance  at  that  letter  to  know  that  he  was  lost.  He 
recognized  his  own  handwriting. 

This  letter  was  the  order  which  he  had  sent,  at  one 
o'clock  that  morning,  to  the  battalion  posted  at  the  Arcade 
Saint  Jean,  commanding  an  attack  upon  the  rear  of  any 
crowd  moving  against  the  palace,  while  the  battalion 
from  the  Pont  Neuf  was  to  attack  the  crowd  on  the  flank. 
This  order  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Commune, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  soldiers. 

The  examination  was  now   done.    What   more  fatal 
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aroval  could  be  obtuned  from  the  uouMd  than  this 
letter  1 

The  City  Council  decided  that  Muidat  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  Abbays  Priaon.  This  senteooe  wu  read  to 
Mandat,  and  then  its  fulfilment  began.  In  reading  the 
decision  to  Mandat,  the  President,  as  we  are  informed, 
made  a  sort  of  bonzontal  gesture  with  his  hand,  —  such 
«  gesture  as  the  populace  knew  but  too  well  how  to 
intetpret. 

Peltier,  the  author  of  "The  Revolution  of  August 
10,  1792,"  says  that  the  President  made  a  very  eipres- 
sive  horizontal  gesture,  as  muoh  as  to  say  ;  "  Let  him  be 
disposed  of  1 " 

The  gesture  was  indeed  very  expressive  a  year  later; 
but  this  borixontal  gesture,  which  meant  so  muoh  in 
1793,  did  not  signify  aa  much  in  1792,  when  the  epoch 
of  the  guillotine  had  not  begun. 

As  it  was  not  until  August  21  that  the  head  of  the 
first  Royalist  was  cut  off  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  —  that 
is,  eleven  days  after  the  riot  of  August  10,  —  how  could 
this  horizontal  sign,  unless  agreed  upon  in  advance,  have 
meant,  "  Kill  this  gentleman  "  1 

Unluckily,  however,  many  fikcts  seemed  to  justify  the 
accusation. 

Hardly  had  Mandat  descended  three  of  the  stops  in 
front  of  the  U6tel  de  Ville,  when,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  younger  son  was  hastening  to  meet  him,  a 
pistol-ball  entered  the  prisoner's  head.  The  same  thing 
bad  happened  three  years  before  to  FlesseUes. 

Mandat  was  only  wounded.  He  rose,  but  in  an  in- 
stant fell  again,  beaten  down  by  twenty  pike-blows. 
The  boy  threw  up  his  arms  and  shouted :  "  Father, 
father  !  "     No  attention  was  paid  to  his  criea 

Suddenly,  from  out  a  circle  wherein  one  could  see  only 
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the  gleam  of  aabrea  and  pikes,  an  ann  was  upliftedy  hold* 
ing  a  bleeding  head,  detached  from  its  trunk. 

This  was  Mandat's  head.  His  son  fainted.  The  aide 
galloped  off  to  the  Tuileries,  to  report  what  he  had  seen. 
The  assassins  separated  into  companies.  Some  of  the 
wretches  threw  the  body  into  the  river.  Others  prome- 
naded the  streets  of  Paris,  with  Mandat's  head  on  a  pike. 
It  was  now  nearly  four  o'clock. 

Before  the  beurer  of  the  fatal  news  reaches  the  palace, 
let  us  see  what  was  going  on  there. 

After  the  King  had  attended  to  the  duty  of  confession, 
he  went  to  bed ;  for  not  only  was  he  unable  to  withstand 
the  demands  of  nature,  but  when  his  conscience  was  at 
peace,  he  was  easy  in  regard  to  other  matters.  However, 
he  retired  without  undressing. 

When  the  tocsin  was  again  heard,  and  the  drums  be- 
gan to  beat  a  general  alarm,  the  King  was  awakened. 

Monsieur  de  la  Chesnaye,  to  whom  Mandat  had  dele- 
gated his  authority  when  he  left  the  palace,  roused  the 
King,  so  that  he  might  show  himself  to  the  National 
Guards,  and  reanimate  their  enthusiasm  by  his  presence 
and   a  few  apt  words. 

The  King  arose,  heavy-headed,  oscillating,  half  asleep. 
His  hair  was  powdered,  but  the  powder  was  all  rubbed 
away  from  the  side  of  his  head  which  had  touched  the 
pillow.  They  tried  to  find  the  royal  barber,  but  he  was 
not  there  j  so  the  King  left  his  room  with  his  hair  in 
disorder. 

The  Queen  was  still  in  the  Council  Chamber.  Being 
forewarned  that  the  King  was  about  to  show  himself  to 
his  defenders,  she  ran  to  meet  him. 

Quite  the  opposite  of  this  poor  monarch,  —  whose  dull 
look  seemed  to  rest  on  no  one  in  particular,  the  muscles 
of  whose  mouth  were  distended  with  involuntary  palpita- 
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tions,  and  whose  violet-oolored  coat  gave  him  an  air  of 
being  in  monming  for  royalty,  —  although  the  Queen 
was  pale,  she  was  binning  up  with  fever,  and  her  eyes 
were  red  and  dry;  yet  she  belonged  to  this  monarchical 
phantom,  who  showed  himself  in  full  daylight,  with 
large  blinking  eyes,  and  without  the  midnight  halo  of 
royalty. 

She  hoped  to  bestow  upon  him  part  of  her  supera- 
bounding  courage,  force,  and  life. 

All  went  very  well,  however,  as  long  as  royalty  was  ex- 
hibited only  in  the  privacy  of  its  own  apartments ;  al- 
though the  National  Guardsmen,  who  mingled  with  the 
noblemen,  seeing  the  Eiug  so  close  at  hand,  —  this  poor, 
heavy,  awkward  man,  who  had  figured  at  such  disadvan- 
tage, under  similar  circumstances,  on  Monsieur  Sausse's 
balcony  at  Varennes,  —  began  to  ask  if  this  could  be  the 
hero  of  June  20,  the  King  whose  poetic  story  priests  and 
women  had  already  begun  to  embroider  on  funereal  crape. 
They  had  to  acknowledge  to  themselves  that  this  was  not 
the  King  whom  the  National  Quardsmen  expected  to  see. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  old  Due  de  Mailly,  with  one 
of  those  good  intentions  destined  to  furnish  Hell  with  one 
more  paving-stone,  —  just  at  this  moment,  we  say,  the  old 
Due  de  Mailly  drew  his  sword,  and  threw  himself  at  the 
King's  feet,  swearing,  with  a  trembling  voice,  that  he 
would  die  —  he,  and  the  French  nobility  whom  he  repre- 
sented—for the  descendant  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Here  were  two  blunders  instead  of  one.  First,  the 
National  Guards  had  no  great  sympathy  for  the  nobility 
of  France,  whom  Mailly  represented.  Second,  it  was  not 
the  descendant  of  Henry  the  Fourth  whom  they  were 
to  defend,  but  a  Constitutional  sovereign.  In  response, 
therefore,  to  a  few  cries  of  God  save  the  King,  cheers  for 
the  Nation  resounded  on  all  sides. 
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It  waa  necessary  to  regain  a  lost  opportnnity.  The 
King  was  urged  to  go  down  into  the  Boyal  Courtyard. 
Alas !  That  poor  monarch  —  depriyed  of  his  food,  hay- 
ing slept  only  one  hour  instead  of  seyen,  and  possessing  a 
wholly  material  nature  —  had  no  longer  any  will  of  his 
own.  He  was  like  an  automaton,  moved  by  the  impulse 
of  an  outside  volition. 

Whence  came  this  impetus  t  From  the  nervous  nature 
of  the  Queeui  who  had  neither  slumbered  nor  eaten. 

There  are  persons  so  poorly  organisEed,  that  when 
once  circumstances  get  beyond  their  oontioly  they  suc- 
ceed badly  in  whatever  they  undertake.  Inst^  of 
winning  the  disaffected,  it  seemed  as  if  Louis  Sixteenth 
approached  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  little 
prestige  the  falling  monarchy  could  leave  in  a  man's 
countenance,  when  that  man  was  lacking  in  native  genius 
and  force. 

In  the  courtyards,  as  in  the  rooms  upstairs,  when  the 
same  few  Royalists  shouted  *'  Long  live  the  King  1 "  there 
were  tremendous  hurrahs  for  the  Nation. 

The  lioyalists  had  the  bad  judgment  to  insist.  ^'  No, 
no,  no  I "  shouted  the  Patriots,  **  no  other  King  but 
the  Nation ! "  and  the  King  replied,  almost  like  a  sup- 
pliant :  **  Yes,  my  children,  the  Nation  and  your  King 
are  but  one  and  the  same." 

''  Bring  the  Dauphin,"  whispered  Marie  Antoinette  to 
Madame  Elizabeth.  ''Perhaps  the  sight  of  this  child 
may  affect  them." 

Some  of  the  attendants  ran  after  the  Dauphin. .  Mean- 
while the  King  continued  his  sorrowful  inspection.  He 
even  conceived  the  wretched  notion  of  going  nearer  the 
artillery,  whose  officers  were  mainly  Republicans. 

If  the  King  had  known  how  to  speak,  how  to  make 
men  listen  to  him  when  their  convictions  were  already 
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estraDged  from  him,  this  would  have  been  a  courageous 
undertaking,  and  might  have  succeeded^  even  at  the 
cannon's  mouth;  but  there  was  nothing  persuasive  in 
either  the  speech  or  manners  of  Louis  Sixteenth.  He 
stammered.  The  Royalists  tried  to  cover  his  hesitation, 
by  raising  anew  the  cry  of  "  Long  live  the  King/'  which 
had  twice  proved  abortive. 

This  effort  nearly  led  to  a  collision.  Several  can- 
noneers left  their  posts  and  shook  their  fists  at  the  King 
as  they  called  out :  **  Think  we  '11  fire  upon  our  brothers, 
for  the  sake  of  defending  a  traitor  like  thee ) " 

The  Queen  drew  the  King  backward.  Several  voices 
called  out :  ''  The  Dauphin  !  Long  life  to  the  Dauphin  ! " 
Nobody  took  up  the  cry.  The  poor  child  did  not  arrive 
on  time.  He  was  late  at  call  and  missed  his  cue,  as  they 
say  in  the  theatre. 

The  King  returned  to  the  palace,  and  it  was  a  veri- 
table retreat,  almost  a  flight.  When  he  reached  his 
own  rooms,  Louis  Sixteenth  sank  breathless  into  an 
armchair. 

The  Queen  remained  at  the  door,  looking  all  around  for 
somebody  to  lean  upon.  She  perceived  Chamy,  leaning 
against  the  casing  of  the  door  of  her  room,  and  went  to 
him  at  once. 

'*  Ah  Monsieur,  all  is  lost  I  " 

**  I  fear  so,  Madame  ! " 

"  Can  we  still  flee  1 " 

**  It  is  too  late,  Madame  I " 

"  What  is  there  left  for  us  to  do  1  ** 

"  To  die  I  "  responded  Chamy,  with  a  salutation ; 
whereupon  the  Queen  sighed  and  re-entered  her  chamber. 
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CHAPTEB  XIIL 

FBOK  SIX  TO  NOra  o'clock  in  THl  XOBNIKO. 

Habdlt  was  Mandat  murdered  before  the  Commune  ap- 
pointed Santerre  Commanding  General  in  his  stead. 
Sauterre  at  once  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  a  general 
tattoo  throughout  the  city,  and  the  ohurch-bells  to  ring 
out  a  double  alarm.  Then  he  organised  Patriot  patrols, 
with  orders  to  go  as  fiur  as  the  Tuileries,  and  especially 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Assembly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  patrols  had  been  hovering 
about  the  National  Assembly  all  night.  About  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  patrol  arrested  a  knot  of 
eleven  persons  in  the  Champs  Elys^es.  Ten  of  these 
men  were  armed  with  daggers  and  pistols,  and  the  elev- 
enth with  a  blunderbuss.  These  eleven  people  allowed 
themselves  to  be  taken  without  resistance,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  Feuillant  Guardhouse  for  safekeeping. 

During  the  rest  of  the  night  eleven  other  prisoners  were 
arrested,  and  brought  to  the  same  place.  The  twenty- 
two  were  confined  in  two  separate  rooms. 

About  daybreak  the  first  eleven  found  a  way  of  escape, 
by  jumping  from  their  window  into  a  garden,  and  break- 
ing through  the  gates.  The  other  eleven  were  more 
securely  confined. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  young  man  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty  years  old,  wearing  the  hat  and  uniform  of 
the  National  Guards,  was  brought  into  the  Feuillant 
Courtyard.    The  freshness  of  his  attire,  the  brightness 
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of  his  arms,  the  elegance  of  his  style,  had  roused  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  a  Eoyalist^  and  this  led  to  his 
arrest.     Moreover,  he  was  very  cool. 

A  man  named  Bonjour,  an  old  clerk  in  the  Naval 
Department,  was  that  day  superintending  the  Feuillant 
Section.     He  questioned  the  National  Guardsman. 

"  Where  were  you- arrested  1 " 

"  On  the  Feuillant  Terrace,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

"  What  were  you  doing  there  1 " 

"  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  palace." 

"  What  for  1 " 

**  In  ohedience  to  an  order  from  the  Commune." 

"  What  duty  did  that  order  assign  you  ]  " 

''  To  examine  the  condition  of  things,  and  report  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  Department." 

"  Have  you  that  order  ] " 

'*  Here  it  is  I  "  As  he  spoke,  the  young  man  drew  a 
paper  from  his  pocket. 

The  president  unfolded  the  paper  and  read  : 

The  hearer  of  this  order  will  go  to  the  palace,  in  order  to 
look  into  the  condition  of  things,  and  report  to  the  Attorney 
(General  of  the  Department. 

BOIRIE, 

Le  Roulx, 

Municipal  officers. 

The  order  was  regular.  However,  as  there  was  some 
fear  lest  the  signatures  might  he  forged,  a  man  was  sent 
to  the  Hotel  de  Yille  to  have  them  identified. 

This  last  arrest  brought  a  crowd  of  people  into  the 
courtyard ;  and  several  voices  in  the  crowd  —  there  are 
always  such  voices  in  popular  gatherings  —  began  to  call 
for  the  death  of  the  prisoners. 

A  city  official^  who  was  present,  knew  that  it  would 
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not  do  to  let  these  voioes  become  too  atrong.  He 
mounted  a  small  platform,  in  order  to  harangae  the 
crowd  and  get  the  people  to  go  away.  Jost  as  they 
were  about  yielding  to  the  inflaeuce  of  his  sympathetic 
speech,  the  messenger  who  had  been  sent  to  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  to  ascertain  if  the  signatures  of  the  city  officers 
were  genuine,  returned  to  say  that  the  order  was  all 
right,  and  that  the  man  named  Suleau,  the  bearer  of  it, 
should  be  set  at  liberty. 

This  was  the  same  man  whom  we  met  one  evening  at 
Madame  de  Lamballe's  reception,  when  Gilbert  sketched 
a  design  of  the  guillotine^  for  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and 
Marie  Antoinette  recognised,  in  this  novel  instrument, 
the  unknown  machine  which  Cagliostro  had  caused  her 
to  see  in  a  decanter  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Taverney. 

At  the  sound  of  this  name  a  woman,  unnoticed  in  the 
crowd,  raised  her  head,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  rage. 

"Suleau,"  she  cried,  "Suleau,  editor-iu-chief  of  *The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles/  —  Suleau,  one  of  the  assassins  of 
the  independence  of  Li^ )  He  belongs  to  me  1  I  de- 
mand Suleau's  death." 

The  crowd  opened  to  make  way  for  this  woman.  She 
was  small  and  pinched,  and  wore  an  amazonian  costume, 
in  the  colors  of  the  National  Guard.  lo  her  shoulder- 
belt  she  carried  a  sword.  Advancing  towards  the  muni- 
cipal commissary,  she  forced  him  to  step  down,  and  then 
took  his  place.  Hardly  was  her  head  seen  above  the 
crowd,  when  the  crowd  shouted  her  name  with  one  voice, 
—  Th^roigne ! 

Th^roigne  was  pre-eminently  popular.  Her  share  in 
the  disturbances  in  October,  1789,  her  arrest  at  Brussels, 
her  detention  in  Austrian  prisons,  her  leadership  on 
June  20,  —  all  united  to  give  her  a  popularity  so  great 
that  Suleau,  in  his  sarcastic  journal,  began,  in  1789,  to 
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jest  about  Citizen  Populus  as  her  lover,  —  meaning,  by 
this  name,  to  personify  the  whole  people.  In  this  there 
was  a  double  allusion,  both  to  the  political  popularity  of 
Th^roigne  and  to  the  looseness  of  her  morals ;  for  in  this 
latter  respect  her  reputation  was  widespread. 

Suleau  had  published  a  Brussels  paper  called  ''The 
Royal  Tocsin,"  and  thus  aided  in  suppressing  the  Li^ 
revolt,  and  replacing  a  noble  people  —  who  wished  to  be 
free,  and  unite  with  France  —  under  the  Austrian  yoke 
and  the  Bishop's  crook  and  mitre. 

At  this  time  Th^roigne  was  preparing  a  narrative  of 
her  arrest,  and  had  read  a  few  chapters  of  it  to  the 
Jacobins. 

She  now  demanded  the  death,  not  only  of  Suleau,  but 
of  the  eleven  other  prisoners. 

Suleau  could  hear  her  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  ap- 
plause, demanding  his  death  and  that  of  his  companions. 
Through  the  door  he  appealed  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  post,  who  had  imder  him  two  hundred  National 
Guardsmen. 

"  Let  me  out,"  said  he.  "  I  '11  give  my  name.  They 
can  kill  me,  and  that 's  the  end  of  it  My  death  will 
save  eleven  other  lives." 

Naturally  the  guards  refused  to  open  the  door. 
Suleau  tried  to  jump  out  of  the  window ;  but  his  com- 
panions grasped  him  from  behind,  and  pulled  him  in 
again.  They  could  not  believe  they  were  to  be  delivered 
to  butchers  in  cold  blood. 

They  deceived  themselves.  President  Bonjour,  in- 
timidated by  the  yells  of  the  mob,  granted  Th^roigne's 
demand,  and  forbade  the  National  Guards  from  offering 
any  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  rabble. 

The  National  Guards  obeyed  and  withdrew,  and  in  so 
doing  left  the  door  unguajxled.     The  populace  rushed 
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into  the  prison,  and  soiled  the  first  man  thej  dhanee4 
to  find. 

This  first  victim  happened  to  be  an  abb£  named 
Boujon,  a  dramatic  author,  equally  well  known  for  his 
epigrams,  over  the  signature  of  Ck>usin  Jacques^  and  by 
the  hisses  with  which  three-fourths  of  his  pieces  were 
received  at  the  Montansier  Theatre.  He  was  a  colossal 
man.  Snatched  from  the  arms  of  the  commissioner,  who 
tried  to  save  him,  he  was  dragged  into  the  courtyard, 
where  he  began  a  desperate  contest  with  his  murderers. 
Although  he  had  only  his  anns  to  fight  with,  he  was  able 
to  disable  two  or  three  scoundrels.  A  bayonet-thrust 
nailed  him  to  the  wall,  and  he  died  in  such  a  situation 
that  his  last  blows  could  not  readi  his  enemies. 

During  this  struggle  two  other  prisoners  managed  to 
escape. 

Next  to  Abb^  Bouyon  came  a  member  of  the  old  Royal 
Guard,  named  Solminiac.  His  defence  was  less  vigorous 
than  his  predecessor's,  and  his  death  was  the  more  crueL 

Then  they  murdered  a  third,  whose  name  is  unknown. 
6uleau  came  fourth. 

'^  Hold  on !  "  said  a  woman  to  Th^roigne.  ''  Here 's 
thy  Suleau ! " 

Th^roigne  did  not  know  him  by  sight.  As  he  was 
commonly  nicknamed  Abb^  Suleau,  she  believed  him  to 
be  a  priest.  Like  a  wildcat  she  sprang  upon  him,  how- 
ever, and  clutched  him  by  the  throat 

Suleau  was  young,  brave,  and  vigorous.  With  a  blow 
of  his  fist  he  sent  Theroigne  reeling  ten  feet  away,  vio- 
lently shook  off  three  or  four  men  who  were  thirsting  for 
his  blood,  snatched  a  sabre  from  the  hands  of  the  cut- 
throats, and  with  two  blows  felled  two  of  these  butchers 
to  the  ground. 

A  terrible   fight  ensued.      Always  gaining   ground, 
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always  nearing  the  door,  Suleau  three  times  freed  him- 
selfl  He  reached  the  door  at  last,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
turn,  in  order  to  open  it,  and  was  thus  exposed  to  his 
assassins  for  a  defenceless  instant.  That  instant  afforded 
enough  time  for  twenty  sabres  to  stab  him.  He  fell  at 
Thcroigne's  feet,  who  had  the  cruel  joy  of  giving  him  a 
last  wound. 

While  Suleau  was  struggling  with  his  murderers,  a 
third  prisoner  managed  to  escape. 

The  fifth  man,  who  was  dragged  out  of  the  guardhouse 
by  the  miscreants,  roused  a  cry  of  admiration  in  the 
crowd.  He  had  belonged  to  the  old  bodyguard.  His 
name  was  Yigier,  and  he  had  been  known  as  Handsome 
Yigier.  Being  as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  and  as 
adroit  as  he  was  brave,  Yigier  fought  fifteen  minutes. 
Thrice  he  fell  and  thrice  he  recovered  himself.  £very 
pavement  in  that  courtyard  was  tinged,  not  only  with 
his  own  blood,  but  with  that  of  his  murderers.  At  last, 
like  Suleau,  he  was  overcome  by  numbers. 

The  death  of  the  others  was  simple  slaughter.  Their 
names  are  unknown.  The  nine  corpses  were  dragged  to 
the  Place  Yenddme,  where  they  were  beheaded.  Their 
heads  were  stuck  on  pikes,  and  paraded  throughout 
Paris. 

Poor  Suleau  had  been  two  months  married  to  a  charm- 
ing woman,  Ad^e  Hal,  the  daughter  of  a  celebrated 
painter. 

That  evening  one  of  Suleau's  servants  obtained  his 
master's  head  by  paying  its  price  in  gold,  and  subse- 
quently succeeded,  after  long  search,  in  recovering  his 
body.  Suleau's  devoted  wife  had  been  for  a  month  in  the 
expectation  of  maternity,  and  it  was  she  who  demanded 
his  precious  remains,  in  order  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
last  sad  rites. 
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Before  the  general  struggle  really  b^gan,  therefore^ 
blood  had  flowed  in  two  plaoea^^on  the  steps  of  the 
Hdtel  do  Villa  and  at  the  Fenillant  Onardhonse.  Free- 
enily  we  shall  see  it  flowing  at  the  Toileries.  After  the 
drops,  the  rivulet ;  after  the  rimlet^  the  riyer  I 

Just  as  these  murders  were  oommitted,  —  that  Is, 
between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  —  ten  or  eleven 
thousand  National  Guards,  called  together  by  Barbaroux's 
alarm-bell,  and  by  Santerre's  general  drumbeat,  came 
through  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  entered  the  Arcade 
Saint  Jean, — so  well  guarded  the  night  preceding,— 
and  entered  the  Place  de  Grive. 

Those  men  came  to  ask  for  an  order  to  march  on  the 
Tuileries.     They  had  to  wait  an  hour. 

Two  rumors  as  to  the  cause  of  this  delay  were  circu- 
lated among  the  crowd.  One  was  to  the  efiect  that  the 
newly  oi^nized  Commune  hoped  for  concessions  from 
the  palace.  The  other  rumor  was  that  the  Saint  Marceau 
District  was  not  quite  ready,  and  it  was  desirable  not  to 
march  without  the  Saint  Marceau  quota. 

The  thousand  men  who  were  armed  only  with  pikes 
became  very  impatient.  As  usual,  the  worse  armed  men 
were  the  most  zealous.  They  broke  through  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Guards,  declaring  they  would  go  ahead, 
and  sack  the  palace  all  alone. 

Several  confederated  Marsillians  and  ten  or  a  dozen 
French  Guardsmen  —  the  same  guardsmen  who,  two  or 
three  years  before,  had  helped  to  capture  the  Bastille 
— -  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  this  rabble,  and  were 
hailed  as  its  chiefs  by  common  consent.  This  was  the 
vanguard  of  the  insurrection. 

Meanwhile  his  aide,  who  had  seen  Mandat's  assassina- 
tion, rode  at  full  speed  to  the  Tuileries ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  King  and  Queen  had  returned  to  their  respective 
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i^ArbQeiits,  ftfter  hia  Majeatya  ill-Btarred  visit  to  the 
royal  oourtyards,  that  the  aide  waa  able  to  Bee  them 
and  report  hie  gloom;  news. 

The  Queen  felt  as  one  always  feels,  at  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  a  man  who  has  left  one's  side 
an  instant  before ;  she  could  not  believe  it.  She  made 
the  aide  describe  the  scene  once  and  agun,  with  all 
its  harrowing  details. 

Meanwhile  the  noise  of  a  brawl  made  itself  heard  on 
the  main  floor,  and  came  in  through  the  windowL 

The  gendarmes,  the  Kational  Guards,  and  the  patriotic 
cannoneers  —  those  who  had  raised  the  shout  for  the 
Nation  when  the  King  was  present  —  at  last  began  to 
provohe  the  Bojalists,  by  calling  them  Royal  Grenadiera, 
and  declaring  that  there  were,  among  the  grenadiers  from 
the  sections  of  Saint  Thomas  and  Buttes  des  Moolins, 
men  who  had  been  sold  to  the  Court. 

As  they  were  still  ignorant,  in  the  oourtyards  and  base- 
ment, of  the  death  of  their  commandiug-general,  though 
this  was  already  known  on  the  main  floor,  a  grenadier 
shouted :  "  That  low-lived  Mandat  has  sent  nobody  to 
the  palace  but  aristocrata." 

Mandst's  older  son  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  Nations] 
Guards.  We  already  know  the  whereabouts  of  Mandat's 
yotinger  son,  who  tried  in  vain  to  defend  his  father  on  the 
steps  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille. 

At  this  insult  to  his  absent  father,  the  elder  brother 
rushed  from  the  ranks  with  hia  sabre  drawn.  Two  or 
three  cannoneers  threw  themselves  in  front  of  bim. 

Weber,  the  Queen's  chamberlain,  was  there,  among 
the  Saint  Boch  Grenadiers.  He  flew  to  the  youth's 
assistance. 

The  sabres  clashed.  A  quarrel  was  imminent  be- 
tween the  two  parties.    The   Queen   was  attracted  to 
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the  window  by  the  noise^  and  aaw  Weber.  She  celled 
Thierry,  the  King's  Talet^  and  ordered  him  to  go  after 
her  foster-brother. 

Weber  came  up,  and  told  the  Queen  all  about  the 
fracas.  In  return,  she  announced  to  him  Mandat's 
death. 

The  noise  under  the  window  increased.  ^See  what 
is  going  on  now!"  said  the  Queen. 

*'  What  is  happening^  Madame  t ""  said  Weber.  "  The 
cannoneers  are  abandoning  their  guns.  They  have 
rammed  home  a  ball  in  each,  and  as  the  cannon  are 
not  loaded  with  powder,  they  are  now  useless.'' 

"What  thinkest  thou  of  the  situation,  my  good 
Weber?'' 

''I  think/*  replied  the  worthy  Austrian,  "that  your 
Majesty  had  better  consult  Monsieur  EoBderer,  who 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  devoted  men  in  the 
palace." 

"Yes,  but  where  can  I  speak  to  him  without  being 
overheard,  watched,  interrupted?" 

"  In  my  room,  if  the  Queen  wishes,"  said  Thierry. 

"So  be  it!"  said  the  Queen.  Turning  to  her  foster- 
brother  she  added  :  "  Find  Monsieur  Eoederer,  and  bring 
him  to  Thierry's  room." 

As  Weber  went  out  by  one  door,  the  Queen  followed 
Thierry  by  the  other.  Nine  o'clock  rung  from  the  palace 
dock. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 
FROM  mvn  o'clock  till  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 

When  one  touches  such  an  important  point  in  history 
as  we  have  now  reached,  not  a  single  detail  should  be 
omitted ;  for  these  details  are  linked  one  to  another,  and 
their  accurate  adjustment  constitutes  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  picture  on  the  canvasi  which  the  hands  of 
the  Past  unroll  for  the  eyes  of  the  Future. 

At  the  very  moment  when  Weber  announced  to  the 
Queen  the  entrance  of  the  Syndic  of  the  Commune,  the 
Swiss  Captain  Durler  was  on  his  way  up  to  the  King's 
rooms,  to  ask  either  the  King  or  the  Major  General  for 
the  last  orders. 

Chamy  saw  the  worthy  captain  looking  for  an  usher  or 
chamberlain  to  introduce  him,  and  asked :  '*  What  do 
you  wish  forf* 

*'  Are  n't  you  the  Major  General  1 "  said  Durler. 

"  Yes." 

**  I  have  come  for  final  orders,  Monsieur,  as  the  head  of 
the  insurrectionary  column  is  just  visible  from  the  Place 
du  Carrousel. 

''You  have  been  ordered  to  stand  your  ground, 
Monsieur,  for  the  King  is  determined  to  die  in  our 
midst." 

''All  right,  Monsieur  Mtgor,"  simply  responded  Durler; 
and  he  returned  to  his  companions  with  this  order,  which 
was  their  death-warrant. 

As  Captain  Durler  had  said,  the  insurrectionary  van- 
guard was  coming  into  sight.    It  consisted  of  a  thousand 
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men  anned  with  pikes,  with  a  aoore  of  Manilliaos  and  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  French  guards  at  their  head.  In  the 
ranks  of  the  latter  glittered  the  gilt  epaulets  of  a  young 
captain.  This  young  captain,  by  Billot's  recommenda- 
tion, had  been  charged  with  a  mission,  which  will  be 
duly  explained. 

An  eighth  of  a  league  (not  &r  from  a  quarter  of  a 
mile)  behind  this  vanguard  came  a  laige  body  of  Na-> 
tioual  Guards  and  Federals,  preceded  by  a  battery  of  a 
dozen  pieces  of  artillery. 

When  Chamy*s  order  was  communicated  to  them,  the 
Swiss  Guards  ranged  themselves  quietly  and  resolutely, 
each  one  at  his  poet,  maintaining  the  gloomy  and  delib- 
erate silence  of  determination. 

The  National  Guards,  less  severely  disciplined,  took 
their  places  in  a  more  noisy  and  disorderly  way,  but 
with  equal  resolution. 

The  gentry  were  badly  organized,  having  only  such 
short-range  weapons  as  swords  and  pistols.  Knowing 
that  the  forthcoming  struggle  would  be  to  the  death, 
they  awaited  with  a  sort  of  feverish  intoxication  the 
moment  of  actual  conflict  with  the  populace,  —  their  old 
adversary,  the  immortal  athlete,  the  fighter  constantly 
overcome,  yet  rising  again  with  increasing  power,  through 
eight  centuries. 

While  the  besieged,  or  those  who  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
siege,  were  getting  into  position,  there  was  a  rap  at  the 
gate  of  the  Eoyal  Courtyard,  and  several  voices  cried 
out :  "  A  parley  1 "  Above  the  wall  fluttered  a  white 
handkerchief,  fastened  to  a  spear  or  a  pike. 

Roederer  was  sent  for.    He  was  already  on  the  way. 

"  They  are  knocking  at  the  Royal  Gate,  Monsieur." 

"  I  hear  it,  and  I  'm  coming." 

«  What  is  to  be  done  1" 
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■OpenaMgkte." 

Tbe  ordw  vu  tnnsmhted  to  tiM  porter,  who  on* 
ftntcoed   the   gKte,  aitd  then    let   bia   legs   nre  hia 

hnd. 

R(Bda«r  fotutd  faimwlf  bee  to  &oe  with  %  vsnguard 
of  pikemen,  uid  laid :  "  My  friends,  you  have  asked  to 
haTe  the  gate  opened  for  a  parley,  and  not  for  aa 
army.     Who  is  yoar  Bp<4Lesinan  1 " 

"  Hera  he  is,  Monneur,"  said  IHtou,  with  his  mild 
Toice  and  beneTolent  wnile. 

"  Who  are  you ! " 

"  I  am  Captain  Ange  I^toa,  chief  officer  of  the  Hai%- 
DKHtt  Federala." 

Btederar  vaa  not  aware  that  thrae  wera  any  mch 
soldien  as  the  Hanunont  Federals ;  but  as  time  waa 
precioas,  he  judged  it  unnecesBary  to  aak  any  questiooi ; 
so  he  said  :  "  What  do  you  want  1 " 

"  I  demand  a  free  pasaage  for  myself  and  my  friakda." 

Pitou's  ragged  friends,  brandiahing  their  pikea  and 
making  wry  faces,  appeared  like  dangerous  raemies. 

"ApasBsgel    Whereforel" 

"To  block  up  the  Assembly.  We  hare  a  doien 
cannon ;  but  not  one  will  be  fired,  if  we  get  what  we 
want," 

"  And  whst  do  you  want  t " 

"That  the  King  should  be  deposed," 

"  Monsieur,  this  is  a  serioua  matter,"  sud  Rfxderer. 

"Very  aerious,  Monaieur,"  rqoined  Pitou,  with  his 
cnstomary  courtesy. 

"  It  demtuida  deliberation  I  " 

"  That  'a  foir !  "  replied  Pitou.  Then  he  added,  look- 
ing at  the  big  palaoe  clock  :  "  It  lacks  fifteen  minutes  of 
ten.  If  at  ten  o'clock  we  receive  no  reply,  we  shall  begin 
our  attack." 
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'^  Meanwhile  you  will  allow  us  to  doae  the  gate^  will 
you  noti" 

'*  Of  course !  **  replied  Pitoa,  who  then  aud  to  Us 
comrades:  "My  friends,  let  them  dose  the  gatel** 
and  he  motioned  to  the  foremost  of  the  pikemen  to 
retreat 

They  obeyed,  and  the  gate  was  closed  without  any 
difficulty;  but  during  the  short  time  it  stood  open, 
the  besiegers  had  a^  chance  to  observe  the  formidable 
preparations  made  for  their  reception. 

When  the  gate  was  fieistened,  Pitou's  men  were  very 
anxious  to  continue  the  parley.  Several  were  hoisted 
upon  the  shoulders  of  their  comrades,  and  climbed  upon 
the  wally  which  they  straddled,  while  they  began  conver- 
sation with  the  National  Guards  inside,  who  met  them 
halfway,  and  were  more  than  ready  for  a  friendly,  peace- 
able^ and  familiar  chat. 

The  quarter-hour  rolled  away.  Then  a  man  came  from 
the  palace,  and  gave  orders  to  open  the  gate.  This  time 
the  porter  kept  out  of  sight  in  his  lodge,  and  so  the 
National  Guards  lifted  the  bars. 

The  besiegers  supposed  their  request  had  been  granted. 
As  soon  as  the  gate  was  open  they  crowded  in,  like  men 
who  had  been  kept  a  long  time  waiting,  and  were  pushed 
forward  by  a  power  in  their  rear,  —  that  is,  by  the  rab- 
ble. They  called  loudly  for  the  Swiss  Hirelings,  swung 
their  hats  on  the  ends  of  their  pikes  and  sabres,  and 
shouted  :  "  Hurrah  for  the  Nation  I  Hurrah  for  the 
National  Guards !     Hurrah  for  the  Swiss  I  " 

The  National  Guards  responded  with  cheers  for  the 
Nation.  The  Swiss  maintained  a  deep  and  gloomy  silence. 
At  the  mouths  of  the  cannon  the  assailants  paused  to  look 
ahead  and  around. 

The  great  vestibule  was  full  of  Swiss,  arranged  three 
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ranks  deep,  Kcoording  to  height.  As  there  was  also  a  rov 
of  Swiss  on  each  step  of  the  portico,  this  made  six  ranks, 
able  to  open  fire  at  the  same  time. 

Some  of  the  insurgents  began  to  reflect,  and  Fitou 
was  among  this  number ;  only  it  was  rather  late  for 
reflection. 

Now  there  came  to  pass  what  always  happens  to  the 
brave  populace  under  similar  circumstanoes ;  for  such  peo- 
ple are  like  children,  good-natured  one  moment,  and  cniel 
the  next. 

Seeing  the  danger,  they  did  not  think  of  running  away, 
but  they  tried  to  go  about,  and  jest  with  the  National 
Guards  and  the  Swiss. 

The  National  Guardsmen  were  not  disinoliiied  to  joke ; 
but  the  Swiss  were  more  serious. 

Whyl  Five  minutes  before  the  appearance  of  the 
insurgent  vanguard,  this  is  what  had  happened. 

Afler  what  was  recounted  in  the  previous  chapter,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  quarrel  to  which  Mandat's  eon  gave  rise, 
the  Patriot  National  Guards  had  been  separated  from  the 
Royalist  National  Guards,  and  dismissed. 

In  separating  from  their  fellow-citisens,  the  Patriots 
also  said  farewell  to  the  Swiss,  whose  courage  was  both 
admired  and  pitied.  They  added  Uiat  if  any  of  the 
Swiss  would  follow  them,  they  should  be  received  into 
their  houses  like  brothers.  Two  Vaudois,  in  answer  to 
this  appeal,  made  in  their  own  tongue,  at  once  threw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Frenchmen,  their  nat- 
unil  companions. 

At  this  instant  two  gunshots  came  from  the  palace 
loopholes,  and  two  balls  struck  the  deserters  in  the  very 
arms  of  their  new  friends.  The  Swiss  officers,  who  were 
excellent  shots  and  hunters  of  the  obamois  and  the  ibex 
on  their  native  hills,  had  taken  the  quickest  way  to  nip 
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desertion  in  the  rerj  bud.  One  oan  easily  understand 
how  suoh  an  event  made  the  Swiss  soldiers  grave  and 
mute. 

As  for  the  men  who  had  now  been  admitted  into  the 
oourtyard^  armed  with  old  pistols^  old  muskets,  and  new 
pikes,  —  that  is,  so  badly  armed  that  they  might  as  well 
have  had  no  weapons  whatever, — they  were  the  same 
strange  precursors  of  the  Bevolution  whom  we  are  sure  to 
see  at  the  banning  of  all  great  outbreaks.  They  ran, 
laughing,  to  see  the  abyss  open  which  was  to  engulf  a 
throne,  —  yes,  more  than  a  throne,  a  monarchy. 

The  cannoneers  were  on  their  side.  The  National 
Guards  seemed  about  ready  to  join  them.  They  tried  to 
persuade  the  Swiss  to  do  likewisa  They  did  not  notice 
how  time  slipped  away.  Their  chief,  Pitou,  had  given 
Itoederer  till  ten  o'clock  to  decide,  and  it  was  now  quarter- 
past  ten.  The  rabble  were  amusing  themselves.  Why 
should  they  count  the  minutes  1 

One  of  them  had  no  pike,  no  gun,  not  even  a  sabre, 
but  he  had  a  pruning-hook,  such  a  crook  as  is  used  to 
pull  down  the  branches  of  trees  which  are  to  be  cut 
away. 

To  his  neighbor  this  man  said :  ''  Suppose  I  try  to 
hook  a  Swiss  1"  and  straightway  the  fellow  caught  a 
Swiss  soldier  by  his  crossbelt|  and  pulled  the  man 
towards  himself.  The  Swiss  only  resisted  enough  to 
make  it  look  as  if  he  were  resisting. 

^'  There 's  a  bite  ! ''  said  the  fisherman. 

**  Pull  gently  I "  said  his  neighbor. 

The  bookman  did  pull  gently,  and  the  Swiss  passed 
from  the  vestibule  into  the  courtyard,  as  a  fish  is 
drawn  from  the  river  and  landed   on  the  grass. 

There  were  great  cheers  and  loud  bursts  of  laughter. 

''Another !    Another  .  **  they  shouted  on  all  sides. 
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The  fishennaQ  noted  uiDther  Swiss,  whom  be  oonld 
hook  like  the  firat.  After  the  second  osme  a  third,  and 
then  a  fourth  and  a  fifth.  The  whole  regiment  would 
have  been  landed,  if  the^  had  not  beard  the  order  : 
Talit  aim  ! 

Seeing  the  cDusketa  levelled,  with  the  usual  clank  and 
mechanical  precision  which  accompanies  the  movements 
of  regular  troops,  one  of  the  insurgentB  —  for  there  la 
always,  under  such  circumstances,  some  crazy'head  who 
gives  the  signal  for  massacre  —  fired  a  pistol  at  one  of 
the  palace  windows. 

In  the  brief  interval  between  the  command  to  aim 
and  the  word  fire  I  Htou  saw  what  would  happen. 
"Lay  low!"  he  cried  to  his  followers,  "or  you're  all 
dead  men  I "  aud  suiting  example  to  precept,  he  pros- 
trated himself;  but  before  hia  advice  could  be  followed, 
the  order  to  fire  resounded  in  the  vestibule,  which  was 
forthwith  filled  with  flame  and  smoke,  and  a  hailstorm 
of  buUeta  came  crashing  aa  from  a  giant's  blnnderbuss. 

This  compact  human  mass,  —  for  at  least  half  the 
column  had  crowded  into  the  courtyard,  — this  compact 
masB  swayed  like  a  field  of  wheat  bent  by  the  wind. 
Then,  like  a  harvest  cut  down  by  the  sickle,  the  rabble 
sta^ered  and  collapsed. 

Hardly  one  third  of  them  remained  alive.  This  third 
fled,  passing  under  the  fire  of  two  lines  of  soldiers  and 
the  barrack-sheils.  There  came  shots  both  from  the 
sheds  and  the  soldiers  in  line.  The  shooters  would 
have  killed  each  other,  but  for  the  thick  screen  of 
men  between  them. 

This  curtain  was  torn  open  in  large  rents,  however. 
Four  hundred  men  remained  on  the  pavement,  whereof 
three  hundred  had  been  killed  outright.  The  other 
hundred,  wounded  more  or  less  mortally,  moaned,  tried 
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to  raise  themaeWee^  tnd  fill  btok  igftm,  giviiig  to  some 
parts  of  the  oorpse-strewn  conr^rard  a  motioii  like  that 
of  the  retreating  wayes,— a  nKnrement  honriUe  to  look 
up(m. 

Little  by  little  all  became  quiet.  Apart  from  a  few 
delirious  fellows,  who  obstinately  insisted  upon  liTing, 
the  sea  became  calm. 

The  fugitives  scattered  themselYes  throngh  Garrousel 
Square,  some  rushing  out  upon  ihe  riyerside,  and  others 
into  Rue  Saint  Honor^  all  shouting  tor  help  against 
their  murderers. 

At  New  Bridge  these  {bgitives  met  the  main  body 
of  the  insurgents.  This  army  was  commanded  by  two 
men  on  horseback ;  but  they  were  followed  by  a  man  on 
loot,  who  nevertheless  had  the  air  of  being  in  command. 

^*  Ah  I "  cried  the  fugitives,  recognizing  in  one  of  the 
horsemen  the  brewer  from  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine, 
remarkable  for  his  colossal  stature,  —  his  enormous 
Flemish  horse  serving  him  as  a  pedestal,  —  "  ah.  Mon- 
sieur Santerre,  —  help,  help  I  They  are  slaughtering 
our  brothers ! " 

"  Who  are  1 "  asked  Santerre. 

'^  The  Swiss  !  They  fired  on  us,  while  we  were  cheek 
by  jowl  with  them." 

Santerre  turned  to  the  other  horseman  and  asked : 
**  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Monsieur  1 " 

The  second  rider  was  a  small,  light-complexioned  man, 
whose  hair  was  cut  short  like  a  brush,  and  who  spoke 
with  a  strong  German  accent.  ^  Faith  !  "  he  said,  "  I 
beheve  there  is  a  military  proverb  which  bids  a  soldier 
betake  himself  wherever  he  hears  the  voice  of  a  fusillade 
or  a  cannoiL    Let  us  find  the  noise." 

The  man  on  foot  said  to  one  of  the  fugitives :  "  You 
had  with  you  a  young  officer.     I  do  not  see  him  1  ** 
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**  He  fell  amoDg  the  first.  Citizen  Deputy  !  which  is  a 
pity,  for  he  was  a  brave  young  man  !  '* 

'*  Yes,  he  was  a  brave  youth  !  "  responded  the  inquirer, 
paling  visibly.  *'  Yes,  he  was  a  brave  youth,  and  he  shall 
be  bravely  avenged  1  —  Go  ahead.  Monsieur  Santerre !  *' 

"In  such  a  grave  affair  I  think  we  ought  to  sum- 
mon experience  to  our  aid,  as  well  as  ooun^e,  my  dear 
BiUot." 

"  So  be  it !  " 

"  Consequently,  I  propose  to  assign  the  general  com- 
mand to  Citizen  Westermann,  who  is  a  thorough  officer 
and  a  friend  of  Citizen  Danton ;  and  I  propose  to  obey 
like  a  private  soldier.'* 

''  As  you  please,  provided  you  march  without  losing  an 
instant.'' 

'*  Will  you  accept  the  command,  Citizen  Westermann  t " 
asked  Santerre. 

'^  I  accept ! "  replied  the  Prussian,  laconically. 

**  Then  give  your  orders  I  " 

** Forward  I"  cried  Westermann;  and  the  huge  col- 
umn, which  had  paused  for  an  instant,  put  itself  again 
in  motion. 

As  the  vanguard  entered  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  through 
the  wickets  from  the  Eue  de  I'Echelle  and  the  quays, 
eleven  sounded  from  the  Tuilehes  clock. 
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CHAFIEB  XV. 

VBOM  KLIVBr  o'clock  TILL  KOOV. 

Bfl-ENTERma  the  palace^  Rodderer  met  a  diamberlain,  who 
was  searching  for  him  on  the  Queen's  account.  In  his 
turn  he  was  looking  for  the  Queen,  knowing  that  she  was 
the  real  strength  of  the  palace  in  that  hour. 

He  was  glad  to  leam  that  she  was  waiting  for  him  in 
a  retired  comer,  where  he  could  talk  with  her  alone, 
and  without  fear  of  interruption.  He  therefore  followed 
Weber  upstairs. 

The  Queen  was  seated  near  the  chimneypiece,  her 
back  towards  the  window.  At  the  noise  made  by  the 
opening  door  she  turned  quickly  around,  and  said : 
"  Well,  Monsieur  1 "  in  an  inquiring  tone,  yet  without 
asking  any  positive  question. 

**  The  Queen  has  done  me  the  honor  to  send  for  me  t " 
asked  Eoederer. 

**  Tes,  Monsieur !  Ton  are  one  of  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  city.  Your  presence  in  the  palace  is  a  buckler  for 
royalty.  I  wish  therefore  to  ask  you  what  you  hope  and 
what  you  fear." 

*'  Little  to  hope,  Madame !    All  to  fear ! " 

''The  populace  are  absolutely  marching  against  the 
palace  1" 

''  The  vanguard  is  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  talking 
with  the  Swiss  Guards." 

''Talking,  Monsieur!  I  gave  orders  for  the  Swiss  to 
repel  force  with  force.    Are  they  disposed  to  disobey  f " 
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"Xo,  Madaowi,  Um  Swin  wiU  die  at  tbeir  ptNL" 

"  And  we  at  out^  Monsieur.  As  the  Svisa  an  soMim 
in  the  Eiag^  senice,  so  sonreigns  ue  soktiera  in  the 
service  of  the  moDvcbj." 

RcEderar  was  silent. 

"  Am  I  aa  unfortunate  as  to  hare  an  opinion  not  in 
accordance  with  yotiral"  asked  the  Queen. 

"  Sladame,  I  ba*«  no  ofHtuon  whatever,  uolea  yttoe 
Majestj  &Ton  me  by  asking  (or  it." 

**  Monsieur,  I  do  ask  tor  it.** 

"  Well,  Madame,  I  will  speak  to  yon  with  the  fruokneas 
ot  a  nttta  whoae  mind  is  made  up.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  King  is  lost,  if  he  remuns  in  the  Tuileriee," 

"  But  if  we  do  not  remain  in  the  Tuileries,  when  shall 
we  go  t "  nid  the  Queen,  rising  in  trepidation. 

"  At  the  present  juncture  of  a&irs,  there  is  only  <hm 
asylum  for  the  royal  tamily." 

"And  that,  Slonsieur — I" 

"  Is  the  National  Assembly." 

"Where  do  you  say,  Monsieur t"  asked  the  Queen, 
■napping  her  eyes  rapidly,  and  speaking  aa  if  sure  she 
had  not  heard  him   oorrectly. 

"  The  National  Assemhly  !  " 

"  And  you  believe.  Monsieur,  that  I  will  ask  anything 
of  those  fellows  ) " 

Again  Rmderer  held  his  tongue. 

"  Taking  one  set  of  enemies  with  another,  I  like  those 
who  attack  as  openly,  in  the  face  of  day,  better  than 
thoee  who  wish  to  stab  us  from  behind,  aiid  in  the  dark." 

"Well,  Madame,  make  your  decision,  —  either  to 
give  in  to  the  populace,  of  beat  a  retreat  towards 
the  Assembly ! " 

"Beat  a  retreat  1  Are  we  then  so  poor  in  our  de- 
fenders that  we  must  retreat  without  firing  a  shot)" 
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*^  Before  conung  to  a  determtnatioDy  Madame,  will  yoa 
listen  to  the  report  of  a  oompetent  man,  and  leaxn  what 
forces  are  at  jour  dispoMd  f 

**  Weber,  go  after  one  of  the  palace  officers^  either 
Monsieur  Maillardos,  Monsieur  de  la  Chesnaje,  or  — " 
She  was  about  to  name  Monsieur  de  Chamy,  but  she 
paused,  and  Weber  left  the  room. 

''If  jour  Majestj  will  go  to  the  window,  she  can  judge 
for  herself  I "  said  Roederer. 

With  evident  repugnance  she  took  a  few  steps  towards 
abe  window,  drew  aside  the  curtains,  and  looked  out; 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  anderen  the  Bojal  Court  jard,  were 
full  of  pikemen. 

''My  God  I"  she  exdaimed,  "what  are  those  men 
doing  there!" 

'^As  I  told  jour  Majestj,  thej  are  talking." 

**  But  thej  have  come  into  the  yerj  precincts  of  the 
palace!" 

''  I  have  hoped  to  gain  time,  so  as  to  give  jour  Majestj 
an  opportunitj  to  decide  what  course  should  be  taken." 

At  that  instant  the  door  opened.  *'  Come,  come  !  "  said 
the  Queen,  without  knowing  to  whom  she  was  speaking. 

Chamj  entered.     ^^  Here  I  am,  Madame,"  said  he. 

"Ah,  it's  jou  1  Then  I  have  nothing  to  ask,  for  onlj 
a  little  while  ago  jou  told  me  what  alone  remains  for  us 
to  do." 

**  And  according  to  Monsieur,"  asked  Eoederer,  "  there 
remains — 1" 

"  Onlj  to  die ! "  said  the  Queen. 

«  You  see  that  what  I  propose  is  preferable,  Madame  1 " 

**  Upon  m J  soul,  I  know  not  what  is  best  1 "  said  the 
Queen. 

**  What  does  Monsieur  propose  1 "  asked  Chamj. 

«  To  conduct  the  King  to  the  Assemblj/'  said  Roaderer. 


^ 
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'■ThatiBiiotdnt]i,**nid  CltmniT,*'bat  it  iadidMiBcx'!'* 

"  Tou  hear,  Uonsieor,'*  aud  ab«  to  Rnderar. 

"  Let  DB  aee  if  than  ia  do  midills  aMuao,"  i^iliad 
R«ederer. 

Weber  cmme  forwaid  and  aud  ;  "  I  an  of  naaD  impor- 
tance, and  I  know  it  la  bold  for  me  to  speak  »  word  ia 
BQch  a  oompanj ;  but  pertiapa  my  deiTttiod  iospiraa  ste. 
What  if  the  A»emblj  abould  be  asked  to  teal  a  depi^ 
tstioD  to  vmtch  otct  the  King's  nfrtjt" 

"So  be  it!  I  otmsent  to  Uuttt"  said  the  Queen. 
"  Monaienr  de  Chamj,  if  jod  approve  the  propositiol^ 
go  and  submit  it  to  the  Kin^  I  beg  of  jou  I " 

Ghamy  bowed  and  went  away. 

"  Follow  the  Count,  and  bring  m4  the  King's  answer," 
she  said  to  her  foster-brother,  who  thereupon  obeyed. 

The  presence  of  Chamy,  so  grave,  devoted,  cold,  w«a 
such  a  cruel  reproach  to  the  woman,  if  not  to  the  Queo^ 
that  she  oould  not  see  him  without  a  shudder.  Perhaps, 
also,  she  had  an  awful  presentimeat  of  what  was  soon  to 

Weber  returned  to  say :  "  The  King  aooepts,  Madame^ 
and  Messieurs  Champion  and  Dejtdy  are  going  at  once  to 
the  Assembly  to  can;  his  M^esty's  lequest," 

"  Look  there  !  "  said  the  Queen,  suddenly. 

«  What,  Uadamet"  asked  lUsderer. 

"  What  are  they  doing  there  1 " 

The  besi^ieTS  weie  jost  then  busy  catching  the  Swiss 
Guards. 

Roiderer  looked ;  but  before  he  had  tioie  to  get  any 
idea  aa  to  what  wss  going  on,  a  pistol-shot  smote  the 
air,  followed  by  a  formidable  discharge.  The  palace 
trembled,  as  if  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The  Queen 
uttered  a  acream,  recoiled  a  step,  and  then  returned  to 
the  window,  constrained  by  curiosity. 
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''Seel  See  !"  she  Gried,  with  flashing  eyes.  ''They're 
fleeing  !  They  're  routed  t  What  do  yon  say  now. 
Monsieur  Rosdererl  Have  we  no  other  reeouroe  but 
the  Assembly)" 

**  Will  your  Majesty  do  me  the  &yor  to  follow  me  1 " 
replied  Boederer. 

''  See  1  See  1  "  oontinued  she.  ''  The  Swiss  are 
making  a  sortie,  and  pursuing  them.  The  Square  is 
empty  1    Victory  I    Victory !  " 

"  In  mercy  for  yourself,  Madame,  follow  me,**  pleaded 
BoDderer. 

The  Queen  recoyered  herself  and  followed  him. 

''Where  is  the  Eingt*  he  asked  of  the  first  lackey 
whom  they  met. 

"  In  the  Louvre  Gallery,"  was  the  response. 

"That  is  precisely  whither  I  wish  to  conduct  your 
Majesty/'  said  RoBderer. 

The  Queen  followed,  without  having  any  idea  of  her 
guide's  intentions. 

The  extensive  gallery  of  the  Louvre  was  barricaded 
through  half  its  length,  and  divided  into  three  sections. 
Two  or  three  hundred  men  were  there  to  defend  it,  and 
they  could  retreat  into  the  Tuileries,  by  means  of  a  sort 
of  swinging  staircase,  which  a  kick  of  the  last  fugitive 
would  send  tumbling  down  into  the  basement  floor  of 
the  building. 

The  King  was  at  a  window  with  Chesnaye,  Maillardoz, 
and  five  or  six  other  gentlemen.  In  his  hand  he  held  a 
spyglass.  The  Queen  ran  to  the  balcony,  but  she  had 
no  need  of  a  spyglass  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

The  insurrectionary  army  was  approaching.  It  was 
long  and  wide,  covering  the  whole  quay,  as  far  as  the  eye 
coidd  see.  By  way  of  the  Pont  Neuf  the  posse  from  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Marceau  was  efiecting  a  junction  with  the 
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men  from  Saint  AabniM.  AH  the  bells  of  Paris  won 
frnDticftUj  jangling  the  alann.  The  big  bell  at  Notn 
Dame  Cathedral  was  owpowering  all  the  other  mo- 
nant  bell^netal. 

A  hot  son  poored  out  its  mjriad  acintillatioDB  npon 
the  guo-barrela  and  spear-heada.  Like  a  distant  storm, 
coald  be  heard  the  heavy  roll  of  artillery. 

"  Well,  ^[adame  I "  said  Itoderer. 

Be«de  the  Kmg  vera  collected  aome  fifty  persooa. 
The  Queen  took  a  long  look  at  the  friends  surroonding 
heTBelT.  This  look  seemed  to  oome  fri»n  her  deepest 
heart,  and  to  ask  how  much  devotion  really  remained  in 
her  seirice.  The  poor  woman  stood  mute,  not  knowing 
whom  to  address,  not  knowing  what  petition  to  make. 
She  took  her  boy,  and  showed  him  to  the  officers  of  the 
Swiss  and  National  Guards,  and  to  the  gentry  who  were 
present.  It  was  do  longer  the  Queen  who  demanded  a 
throne  for  her  inberitance.  It  vms  the  distrasaed  mother, 
in  the  midst  of  a  conflagration,  asking :  "  My  child  I 
Who  will  save  my  child  t" 

During  this  time  the  King  was  oonTersing  softly  with 
the  Municipal  Syndic,  or  ratber  Rcederer  was  repeating 
to  him  what  he  had  already  said  to  the  Queen. 

Two  distinct  groups  were  formed  around  the  two 
sngust  personages.  The  group  about  the  King  was 
composed  of  collected  and  grave  counsellors,  who  ap- 
parently approved  the  advice  given  by  Rcederer.  The 
largest  group,  around  the  Queen,  was  made  up  of  zealous 
and  enthusiastic  young  officer^  waving  their  hats,  draw- 
ing their  sworda,  extending  their  hands  towards  the 
Dauphin,  kissing  the  hem  of  the  Queen's  gown,  and 
swearing  to  die  for  herself  and  her  son.  In  their  enthu- 
siasm tbe  Queen  found  a  breath  of  hope. 

At  this  moment  the  King's  retinue  mingled  with  the 
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Queen's.  With  his  utoal  air  cf  immobOitj,  the  King 
stood  in  the  centre  of  both  groups  united.  Perhsps 
this  quietness  arose  from  oonrage. 

The  Queen  seized  two  pistols  from  the  belt  of  Maxllai*- 
dosy  the  commander  of  the  Swiss  Guards. 

''  Come,  Sire  I "  she  said.  '^  Now  is  the  time  to  either 
come  forth  bravely,  or  perish  in  the  midst  of  your  friends." 

The  Queen's  action  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  her  friends 
to  the  brim.  With  open  mouth  and  suspended  breath 
everybody  awaited  tSie  King's  response. 

A  youn^  handsome,  and  biave  king^  with  flashing  eye 
and  quivering  lip,  might  have  thrown  himself  with  a 
pistol  in  each  hand,  into  the  midst  of  the  oombat,  en- 
deavoring to  recall  fortune  to  his  sidel  They  waited. 
They  hoped. 

The  King  took  the  pistols  from  the  Queen's  hands, 
and  returned  them  to  Maillardoz.  Then  he  said,  turning 
to  Roederer :  "  Tou  say  then,  Monsieur,  that  I  ought  to 
betake  myself  to  the  Assembly  1 " 

"  Sire,  that  is  my  advice,"  said  Rcederer,  bowing. 

*'  Let  us  go,  gentlemen,"  said  the  King,  *'  for  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  here." 

The  Queen  uttered  a  sigh,  took  the  Dauphin  in  her 
arms,  and  addressed  herself  to  Madame  de  Lamballe 
and  Madame  de  Tourzel :  *^  Come,  ladies,  since  the  King 
so  wills  I " 

This  was  like  saying  to  all  the  others :  '^  We  abandon 
you ! '' 

Madame  Campan  awaited  the  Queen  in  the  corridor 
through  which  she  had  to  pass.  The  Queen  saw  her, 
and  whispered :  "  Wait  in  my  room.  I  will  rejoin  you 
there,  or  I  will  send  for  you  from  elsewhere, — God 
knows  where !  "  Then  leaning  towards  Campan  she 
murmured:  ''Oh  for  a  plunge  into  the  seal" 
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The  geotlemen  whom  she  had  kft  behind  looked  at 
each  other,  as  if  to  nv :  "  Is  it  for  this  King  that  n 
have  ooDM  to  our  deaths  t" 

Chesnaje  onderatood  this  mute  queation,  and  answered 
it :  "  No,  geotlemen,  it  is  for  roraltT !  Usn  is  mortal, 
bat  [MiDcipIe  is  imperiBhabl&'* 

As  to  the  uofaappj  women,  —  and  there  were  many  of 
them,  though  several  who  were  absent  from  the  palace 
made  iaeSectaal  eflbrta  to  re-enter  it, — as  to  the  women, 
they  were  completely  terrified.  One  might  have  believed 
them  so  many  marble  Btatues,  standing  at  the  angles  of 
the  staircases  and  along  the  corridors. 

At  last  the  King  condescended  to  think  of  those  whom 
he  abandoned.  At  the  bottom  of  the  atairtatae  he  paused 
and  asked:  "What  will  become  of  all  those  whom  we 
are  leaving  up  yonder  I" 

"Sire,"  responded  Boederer,  "nothing  is  easier  than 
for  them  to  follow  us.  They  are  dressed  tike  citiiens, 
and  can  find  their  way  out  through  the  garden." 

"  True,"  said  the  King,  "  so  let  us  go  on  ! " 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Chamy,"  said  the  Queen,  peroeiving 
the  Count,  who  wsa  waiting  for  them  at  the  gsrden  gate, 
with  his  sword  drawn,  "  why  did  we  not  listen  to  you 
day  before  yesterday,  when  you  counselled  flight  t" 

The  Count  made  her  no  reply ;  but  he  approached  the 
King  and  said:  "Sire,  the  King  had  best  take  my  hat 
and  give  me  his,  for  his  own  hat  may  lead  to  his 
detection." 

"You  are  light,"  said  the  King,  "on  account  of  its 
white  plume.  —  Thanks,  Monsieur  1"  So  he  took  Charny's 
bat  in  exchange  for  his  own. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  Queen,  "will  the  King  run  any 
danger  during  this  short  walkt" 

"You  see,  Madame,  if  any  danger  does  lie  in  the 
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pathway,  that  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  torn  it  adde  ftom 
him  whom  it  menaoea.** 

"  Sire,'*  said  the  Swiss  captun,  chaxged  with  protect- 
ing the  King  on  his  way  through  ihe  gazden,  ''is  yoor 
Majesty  ready!" 

<'Yes/'  replied  the  Eing^  palling  Chamy's  hat  over 
his  face. 

'^  Then  let  us  set  out  I  *'  said  the  captain. 

The  King  walked  between  two  ranks  of  Striss  sddiersi 
who  kept  step  with  his  Majesty. 

Suddenly  cries  were  heard  at  the  right.  The  gate 
which  opened  into  the  palace  yard,  near  the  Cb£6  de 
Flore,  was  forced  open.  A  mass  of  people,  having 
learned  that  the  King  was  on  his  way  to  the  Assembly, 
rushed  into  the  garden.  A  man  who  seemed  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  incursion  bore  aloft  his  banner,  which  was 
a  head  on  the  point  of  a  pike.  The  Swiss  captain  called 
a  halt,  and  prepared  to  shoot. 

"  Monsieur  de  Chamy,"  said  the  Queen,  "  if  you  see 
me  liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  wretches,  you 
will  kill  me,  will  you  notl" 

"  I  cannot  promise  you  that,  Madame." 

**  And  why  not  1 "  exclaimed  the  Queen. 

"  Because,  before  a  single  hand  touches  you,  I  shall  be 
dead  I " 

**  Hold  I "  said  the  King,  *^  that  is  poor  Mandat's  head  I 
I  recognize  it  1 " 

The  murderous  band  dared  not  come  too  near,  but 
they  heaped  insults  upon  the  King  and  Queen.  Five  or 
six  muskets  were  fired.  One  Swiss  fell  wounded,  and 
another  dead.  The  captain  ordered  his  men  to  aim, 
and  they  obeyed. 

"  Don't  fire,  Monsieur! "  said  Chamy,  "or  not  one  of 
us  will  reach  the  Assembly  alive." 
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"  True,  Monueur,"  said  the  captain.  "  Shoulder 
arma  I" 

The  Boldien  again  obeyed,  and  the  party  continued  iti 
vay  diagonally  aoroas  the  garden. 

The  heat  of  the  year  had  yellowed  the  oheetnnt-treeo. 
Although  H  waa  not  yet  the  middle  of  August,  the  leavee 
were  already  dry  and  were  strewing  the  ground.  The 
little  Dauphin  amused  himself  by  rolling  the  leaves 
under  his  feet,  and  kicking  them  over  his  sister's 
shoes. 

"  The  learee  fall  early  this  year,"  said  the  King, 

"Did  not  some  rabid  fellow  say  that  our  monarchj 
would  only  last  till  the  leaves  should  &11 1 "  asked  the 
Queen. 

"Yes,  Madame,"  replied  Chamy. 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  akilfUl  jnvphett  ** 

"  Manuel." 

A  new  obstacle  now  presented  itsdf  to  the  progress 
of  the  royal  family.  Above  them,  on  the  terraoe  which 
it  was  necessary  to  ascend  and  cross,  —  in  order  to  go 
from  the  palace  garden  to  the  Riding  School,  whore  the 
Assembly  still  held  its  sessions, —a  large  knot  of  men 
and  women  were  waiting,  and  brandiahing  their  arms 
threateningly. 

This  peril  was  all  the  greater,  because  the  Swiss  could 
no  longer  keep  their  ranks.  Nevertheless  the  oaptua 
tried  to  force  a  way  through  the  crowd ;  but  this  en* 
rsged  the  rabble  so  that  Rtsderer  called  to  him:  "Take 
care.  Monsieur  1    Tou  11  get  the  King  killed  1 " 

There  was  a  bait,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  notify 
the  Assembly  that  the  King  demanded  an  asylum.  Hie 
Assembly  at  once  sent  out  a  deputation ;  but  the  mere 
ught  of  this  depatation  redoubled  the  fury  of  the  riot- 
en,  whose  angry  shouts  could  be  beard ;  "  Down  with  old 
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Veto !  Down  with  that  Austrian  hamsy  I  Abdioation 
or  death  I" 

The  children,  observing  that  their  mother  was  specially 
menacedy  pressed  nearer  to  her.  The  little  Dauphin 
asked :  ^  Monsieur  de  Chamy,  why  do  all  these  people 
wish  to  kill  my  maaunat" 

One  man  of  gigantic  stature^  armed  with  a  pike,  yelled 
louder  than  the  rest :  **  Down  with  old  Veto  1  Death  to 
the  Austrian  Woman  1 "  and  tried  to  so  thrust  his  weapon 
among  them  as  to  wound  either  the  Queen  or  King. 

The  Swiss  escort  had  vanished  one  by  one.  The  royal 
Ismily  were  surrounded  only  by  the  half-doaen  gentlemen 
who  had  come  out  of  the  Tuileries  with  them,  together 
with  Monsieur  de  Chamy,  and  the  deputation  from  the 
Assembly.  There  were  yet  thirty  paces  to  cover,  in 
the  midst  of  a  compact  mass.  It  was  evident  that  the 
rabble  did  not  mean  to  leave  many  days  to  the  King, 
and  especially  to  the  Queen.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps 
the  struggle  began. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  RoDderer  to  Chamy,  "  put  up  your 
sword,  or  I  can't  answer  for  the  results  1  "  Chamy 
obeyed  without  a  word. 

The  ro3ral  party  was  lifted  up  by  the  multitude,  as  a 
ship  is  lifted  by  the  waves  in  a  storm,  and  so  they  were 
carried  to  the  side  of  the  Assembly  building.  The  King 
was  obliged  to  repulse  a  man  who  fiedrly  shook  his  fist 
in  the  royal  face.  The  little  Dauphin,  almost  stifled, 
screamed,  and  put  out  his  hands  for  help. 

A  man  sprang  forward,  grabbed  the  child,  and 
wrenched  him  from  his  mother's  arms.  **  Monsieur  de 
Chamy!  My  child  I"  she  cried.  ''In  Heaven's  name, 
save  my  boy  I  " 

Chamy  took  a  few  steps  towards  the  man  who  bore 
the  Dauphin ;  but  this  left  the  Queen  so  exposed,  that 
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two  or  three  arms  were  extended  towards  her,  and  one 
hand  grasped  the  lace  which  covered  her  breast. 

The  Queen  screamed.  Cbamy  forgot  Roederer's  advice, 
and  his  sword  disappeared  in  the  body  of  the  man  who 
had  dared  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  Queen.  '  The  crowd 
howled  with  rage,  at  seeing  one  of  their  own  men  fall, 
and  rushed  headlong  upon  the  royal  group. 

The  women  yelled  :  **  Kill  her,  the  Austrian  minx  I 
Give  her  to  us,  till  we  eat  her  up  1     Death  I     Death  I  " 

Twenty  naked  arms  were  ready  to  seize  her ;  but  the 
Queen,  crazy  with  grief,  did  not  think  of  her  own  per- 
sonal  danger,  and  continually  cried  :  ''  My  son,  oh,  my 
son!" 

As  the  little  party  almost  touched  the  threshold  of  the 
Assembly,  the  rabble  made  a  final  effort,  feeling  that 
the  prey  was  about  to  elude  their  grasp. 

Chamy  was  so  beset  that  he  could  only  use  the  pom- 
mel of  his  sword.  Among  the  clinched  and  threatening 
fists  he  could  see  one  hand  holding  a  pistol,  pointed  at 
the  Queen.  He  dropped  his  sword,  grasped  the  upraised 
pistol  with  both  hands,  tore  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
man  holding  it,  and  discharged  it  full  in  the  breast  of 
the  nearest  assailant  The  wounded  man  was  stunned, 
and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Chamy  then  stooped  to  pick  up  his  sword.  The  sword 
was  already  in  the  hands  of  a  vagabond,  who  was  trying 
to  stab  the  Queen  with  it.  Chamy  threw  himself  upon 
the  assassin.  During  that  brief  interval  the  Queen  was 
drawn  after  the  King,  into  the  vestibule  of  the  Assembly 
building.     She  was  saved. 

To  be  sure  the  door  was  closed  behind  her,  and 
Chamy  fell  on  the  doorstep,  felled  by  a  blow  on  his 
head  from  an  iron  bar,  and  stabbed  in  his  breast  with 
a  pike. 
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^  Uke  my  dear  imythen  I  "  he  murmioed,  m  he  ML 
«  Poor  Andr^  1  '* 

Like  his  brothera,  George  and  Isidore^  Oliver  de  Chamj 
bad  fulfilled  his  deatiny.  The  Queen'a  fitte  was  yet  to 
oome. 

At  that  moment  a  frightfol  diaohaige  of  artillery 
amioimoed  that  the  imuigenta  were  fonnally  attaoking 
the  palace. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

FROM   NOON   TILL  THREE  o'CLOCK. 

For  an  instant,  like  the  Qaeen  herself  when  she  saw  the 
flight  of  the  advanced  guard,  the  Swiss  perhaps  believed 
they  had  encountered  and  scattered  the  main  army  of 
the  insurgents.  They  had  killed  some  four  hundred 
men  in  the  Hoyal  Courtyard,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  more  in  the  Place  du  CarrouseL  They 
had  captured  seven  pieces  of  artillery. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  not  a  man  was  to  be 
seen  who  tried  to  defend  himself.  One  small  isolated 
battery,  however,  placed  on  the  terrace  of  a  house  which 
faced  the  Swiss  Guardhouse,  kept  up  a  firing  which  they 
had  not  been  able  to  silence.  Therefore,  as  they  now 
believed  themselves  masters  over  the  insurrection,  the 
Swiss  were  taking  measures  to  put  an  eud  to  that  bat- 
tery, cost  what  it  might;  when  suddenly  they  heard, 
from  the  riverside,  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  jarring 
motion  of  heavy  artillery. 

This  was  the  coming  army,  which  the  King  had  seen 
through  his  spyglass,  while  in  the  Louvre  Gallery. 

At  the  same  time  the  rumor  began  to  spread  that  the 
King  had  quitted  the  palace,  and  had  asked  an  asylum 
at  the  Assembly.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  efiect  of 
this  news,  even  upon  the  most  devoted  Royalists.  The 
King,  who  had  pledged  himself  to  die  at  his  royal  post, 
now  deserted  that  post,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy, 
or  gave  himself  up  as  a  prisoner,  without  striking 
a  blow. 
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The  National  Ouaids  felt  themselyeB  relieved  from 
their  oaths,  and  nearly  all  went  away.  Several  gentle- 
men followed  them,  judging  it  oseleaB  to  stay  and  be 
killed  for  a  oause  whioh  acknowledged  itself  to  be  vir- 
tually  lost 

Only  the  Swiss  remained,  silent  and  gloomy,  the  slaves 
of  discipline.  From  the  highest  part  of  the  terrace  next 
the  Pavilion  de  Flore^  and  through  the  windows  of  the 
Louvre  Gallery,  they  oould  see  approaching  the  men 
from  those  heroic  ihubourgs  which  no  army  had  ever 
successfully  resisted,  and  which  in  a  single  day  had  over* 
turned  the  Bastille,  — >  that  fortress  whose  feet  had  been 
rooted  in  the  soil  for  four  centuries. 

The  assailants  had  their  plan*  They  believed  the  King 
to  be  still  in  the  palace.  They  wished  tP  surround  the 
palace  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  capture  the  King. 

The  column  which  came  along  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  therefore,  received  orders  to  force  the  grating  on 
the  waterside.  Those  who  came  by  the  Rue  Saint 
Honor^  were  to  break  in  the  Feuillant  Ckite.  The 
column  on  the  right  riverbank,  commanded  by  Wester- 
mann,  was  under  orders  from  Sauterre  and  Billot  to 
attack  the  front  of  the  palace. 

Suddenly  the  latter  column  came  through  the  wickets 
into  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  singing  the  Qa  ira.  The  Mar- 
sillians  were  at  the  head  of  this  column,  dragging  in 
their  midst  two  small,  four-pound  cannon,  loaded  with 
grapeshot. 

Nearly  two  hundred  Swiss  were  on  this  square,  in 
battle  array.  The  insurgents  marched  straight  upon 
them.  The  moment  the  Swiss  levelled  their  muskets 
to  open  fire,  the  insuigents  unmasked  their  two  cannon 
and  fired  first. 

The  Swiss  discharged  their  muskets,  but  immediately 
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retired  into  the  palace,  leaving  thirty  dead  and  wounded 
men  on  the  pavement  of  the  square. 

Then  the  insurgents,  having  at  their  head  the  Mar- 
seilles and  Breton  Federals,  rushed  upon  the  Tuileries, 
spreading  themselves  through  the  two  courtyards,  the 
Royal  Courtyard,  in  the  centre,  —  where  lay  so  many 
dead  bodies, — and  the  Cour  des  Princes,  next  to  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  and  the  quays. 

Billot  wished  to  fight  where  Pitou  had  been  slain.  He 
was  also  in  hopes  that  the  poor  boy  was  only  wounded, 
and  that  he,  Farmer  Billot,  might  repay,  in  the  Royal 
Courtyard,  the  service  Pitou  had  rendered  him  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars. 

Billot  was  therefore  among  the  first  to  enter  the  Central 
Courtyard.  The  odor  of  blood  was  such  that  it  seemed 
as  if  one  were  in  a  slaughter-house.  From  this  heap  of 
corpses  exhaled  a  gas  which  was  as  visible  as  smoke. 

This  odor  and  this  scene  exasperated  the  assailants, 
and  they  rushed  upon  the  palace.  Besides,  retreat  would 
have  been  impossible,  even  if  they  had  thought  of  it* 
Masses  of  men  were  continually  pouring  through  the 
wickets  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  —  which  were  then 
much  narrower  than  at  the  present  time,  —  and  pushed 
the  vanguard  on  to  the  fight.  Although  the  front  of  the 
palace  blazed  as  with  fireworks,  not  one  assailant  had  an 
idea  of  going  back. 

Once  inside  the  central  courtyard,  the  insurgents 
found  themselves  caught  between  two  fires,  —  like  those 
in  whose  blood  they  were  marching  up  to  their  ankles,— 
from  the  vestibule  of  the  Clock  Tower  on  one  side,  and 
from  a  double  row  of  barrack-sheds  on  the  other. 

It  was  necessary  to  silence  these  barracks,  first  of  all. 
The  Marsillians  threw  themselves  upon  these  huts,  Hke 
dogs  upon  a  roast ;  but  they  could  not  demolish  them 
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with  their  hands,  and  to  thej  oaDed  Ibr  oroirhaz^  8hoyal% 

and  pickaxes. 

Billot  caUed  for  mammoth  oartridges.  Westermann 
understood  his  lieutenant's  plan.  Big  cartridges  were 
brought,  with  tinder,  sulphur,  and  matches. 

At  the  risk  of  seeing  the  powder  explode  in  their 
hands,  the  Marsillians  set  fire  to  the  fuses,  and  threw 
the  burning  cartridges  into  the  sheds.  The  barracks 
at  once  caught  fire,  and  their  defenders  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  them,  and  seek  a  refuge  under  the  vestibule. 
Then  iron  smote  iron,  and  fire  met  fire. 

Suddenly  Billot  felt  himself  puUed  backwards.  He 
turned,  supposing  he  was  to  encounter  an  enemy ;  but 
when  he  saw  who  had  pulled  him,  he  uttered  an  exdar 
mation  of  joy.  It  was  Pitou,  —  hardly  recognizable,  and 
covered  with  blood  from  head  to  foot,  —  bat  Pitou,  safe 
and  sound,  without  a  single  wound. 

At  the  moment  when  he  saw  the  Swiss  muskets  lev- 
elled at  himself  and  his  comrades,  he  shouted  to  his 
companions  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  set 
them  the  example ;  but  this  example  they  had  no  time 
to  follow.  The  fusillade,  like  a  huge  scythe,  cut  away 
three-fourths  of  these  human  grass-blades,  which  take 
twenty-five  years  to  grow,  but  may  be  mown  down  in 
a  second  of  time. 

Pitou  was  literally  entombed  under  a  mound  of  corpses, 
and  bsthed  in  the  warm  liquid  trickling  from  thoir  sides. 

In  spite  of  his  exceedingly  disagreeable  situation,  — 
weighed  down  by  dead  bodies,  and  soaked  in  their  blood, 
•—  Pitou  resolved  not  to  breathe  a  word,  but  to  wait  and 
give  a  sign  to  somebody  at  the  first  favorable  moment. 
For  this  opportune  moment  he  had  to  wait  a  whole 
hour;  and  truly  each  minute  of  that  hour  seemed  like 
an  hour  itsell 
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At  last  he  judged  the  propitious  moment  had  come, 
for  he  heard  the  victorious  shouts  of  his  companions, 
and  Billot's  yoice  calling  his  name  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Then,  like  Enceladus  buried  under  Meant  Etna,  he 
shook  off  the  bed  of  corpses  which  coyered  him,  and 
managed  to  regain  his  feet.  RecogniziDg  Billot  in  the 
first  rank,  he  was  anxious  to  press  the  farmer  to  his 
heart,  without  caring  which  side  he  got  hold  of. 

A  discharge  from  the  Swiss,  which  laid  low  a  dozen 
men,  recalled  Pitou  and  Billot  to  the  gravity  of  their 
situation.  Nine  hundred  feet  of  buildings  were  on  fire, 
at  the  right  and  left  of  the  Central  Courtyard. 

The  weather  was  oppressive,  and  there  was  not  a  flaw 
of  wind  stirring.  The  smoke  of  the  conflagration  and  the 
fusillade  weighed  upon  the  combatants  like  a  leaden 
coverlid.  The  smoke  filled  the  vestibule  of  the  palace. 
The  whole  fa9ade,  every  window  whereof  emitted  flame, 
was  hidden  by  a  veil  of  smoke.  It  was  impossible  to  see 
which  were  the  slayers  or  the  slain. 

Pitou,  Billot,  the  Marsillians,  the  leaders  of  the  column, 
went  on  ahead,  and  made  their  way  into  the  vestibule,  in 
the  midst  of  the  smoke. 

There  they  found  a  wall  of  bayonets,  —  those  of  the 
Swiss  soldiers.  Then  the  Swiss  began  their  retreat, 
—  that  heroic  retreat,  in  which,  step  by  step,  stair  by 
stair,  leaving  a  file  of  their  own  men  at  every  move, 
the  battalion  fell  slowly  backward.  That  night  forty- 
eight  corpses  were  to  be  counted  on  the  staircase 
alone. 

Suddenly,  through  the  corridors  and  chambers  of  the 
palace,  resounded  the  cry :  "  The  King  orders  the  Swiss 
to  stop  firing  ! "     It  was  then  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Here  is  what  had  happened  in  the  Assembly,  and  led  to 
the  order  proclaimed  in  the  Tuileries  to  suspend  the 
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contest,  —  an  order  whidi  had  the  doable  adTtatage  of 
leeeening  the  exasperatloQ  of  tbe  Tictom  and  aaying  die 
honor  of  the  yanquished. 

When  the  door  opening  into  the  Fenillant  Tenaoe 
dosed  behind  the  Qneen,  and  throngfa  the  aperture  she 
saw  the  crowharsy  bayonets^  and  pikes  which  threatened 
Chamy's  life,  she  screamed,  and  extended  her  arms 
towards  the  door ;  but  drawn  away  by  those  who  accom- 
panied her,  —  at  the  TOiy  moment  when  motherly  instinct 
bade  her  follow  her  child  before  all  else,  —  she  inTolnn- 
tarily  moved  along  into  the  Assembly,  following  the 
King. 

There  a  great  joy  awaited  her.  She  saw  her  boy, 
seated  on  the  President's  desk.  The  man  who  had  car- 
ried him  triamphantly  away  was  waving  his  red  cap 
over  the  young  Prince's  head,  and  shouting  joyfully: 
'^  I  've  saved  the  son  of  my  master  and  mistress  I  Long 
life  to  Mouseigneur  the  Dauphin  !  '^ 

Her  son  being  in  safety,  a  sudden  twinge  of  the  heart 
reminded  her  of  Chamy, 

*'  Gentlemen,"  said  she,  **  one  of  my  bravest  officers, 
one  of  my  most  devoted  friends,  remains  outside  your 
door,  in  danger  of  death.     I  ask  succor  for  him." 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  five  or  six  Deputies  hurried 
away ;  while  the  royal  family,  and  the  adherents  who 
accompanied  them,  found  accommodations  in  the  seats 
set  apart  for  the  cabinet-ministers. 

The  Assembly  received  them  standing,  not  because  of 
the  etiquette  due  to  crowned  heads,  but  out  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  misfortune. 

Before  seating  himself,  the  King  made  a  sign  that  he 
wished  to  speak.  There  was  silence  while  he  said : 
**  I  have  come  here  to  ward  off  a  great  crime.  I  beUeve 
I  am  nowhere  safer  than  in  your  midst.'' 
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^Sire,**  replied  Vergniaud,  who  was  presidingi  "you 
can  count  on  the  firmness  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Its  members  have  sworn  to  die  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  of  lawfully  constituted  authority/' 

The  King  seated  himself.  At  that  moment  a  frightful 
volley  was  heard  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  Riding  SchooL 

The  National  Guards,  mingling  with  the  insurgents 
who  were  on  the  Feuillant  Terrace,  were  firing  upon  the 
Swiss  captain,  and  others  who  had  served  as  an  escort 
for  the  royal  family. 

An  officer  of  the  National  Guard,  having  doubtless 
lost  his  head,  entered  the  Assembly  in  affright,  and  did 
not  pause  till  he  reached  the  bar,  where  he  shouted : 
"  The  Swiss,  the  Swiss  !     We  are  driven  back  1 " 

For  an  instant  the  Assembly  believed  that  the  Swiss 
Guards,  having  repulsed  the  Revolutionists,  were  march- 
ing upon  the  Riding  School,  to  reclaim  their  King ;  for  at 
that  epoch  Louis  Sixteenth,  it  must  be  said,  was  rather 
the  King  of  the  Swiss  than  of  the  French. 

The  members  rose  spontaneously  in  a  body,  and  with 
one  accord.  Representatives,  spectators  in  the  galleries, 
National  Guards,  secretaries,  all  raised  their  hands  and 
shouted  :  '*  Come  what  will,  we  swear  to  die,  or  live  as 
freemen."  The  King  and  his  family  took  no  part  in  this 
adjuration,  but  remained  seated;  but  this  cry,  uttered  by 
three  thousand  tongues,  passed  over  their  heads  like  a 
hurricane. 

The  error  about  the  Swiss  was  of  brief  duration,  but  the 
enthusiasm  was  sublime. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  another  cry  was  heard :  "  The 
palace  is  invaded.  The  insurgents  are  marching  upon  the 
Assembly  to  slaughter  the  King  ! " 

Then  the  same  men  who  had  sworn,  in  their  hatred 
of  royalty,  to  die  free,  raised  their  hands  with  the  same 
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Spontaneous  vim,  and  swore  to  defend  the  King  unto  tbe 
death. 

At  that  Teiy  moment,  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly, 
the  Swiss  Captain  Dtirler  was  being  ordered  to  lay  down 

"  I  serve  the  King,  and  not  the  AsBembly,"  he  sud. 
"  Where  is  the  King's  order  1 " 

The  messengers  irom  the  Assembly  bad  not  brought  a 
writton  order. 

"  I  hold  my  oommand  from  the  King,"  added  Durler. 
"  I  will  submit  only  to  the  King's  orders." 

They  took  him  by  force  into  the  Assembly.  He  was 
black  with  powder  and  red  with  blood. 

"  Sire,"  he  scud,  "  they  want  me  to  lay  down  my  arms. 
Is  it  the  King's  order  I" 

"  Yes,"  responded  Louis.  "  Give  up  your  arms  to  the 
National  Guards.  I  do  not  wish  one  of  you  brave  feUows 
should  perish." 

Durler  bent  his  head,  uttered  a  sigb,  and  went  out ; 
but  at  the  door  he  declared  he  would  not  obey  unless  the 
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"  True,"  said  Louis  Sixteenth,  "  but  where  will  you  put 
ual" 

"Sire,"  said  the  President,  "we  can  offer  yon  the 
empty  box  reserved  for  '  The  Logographe,'  that  journal 
having  ceased  to  appear." 

"  Very  weU,"  said  the  King,  "  wo   are   ready  to   go 

"  Ushers,"  cried  Ysrgniaud,  "  conduct  the  King  to  the 
box  set  apart  for  'The  Logographe.'  " 

The  ushera  haateued  to  obey.  The  royal  fomily  left 
the  hall  by  the  same  door  which  had  given  them  ingress, 
and  found  themselves  again  in  the  corridor. 

"What  is  this  on  the  floor  1"  asked  the  Queen.  "It 
looks  like  blood." 

The  ushers  did  not  answer.  If  those  stains  were 
really  blood,  very  likely  the  ushen  did  not  know  how 
they  came  there.  As  the  fugitives  came  nearer  the  ap- 
pointed place,  the  stains,  singularly  enough,  grew  larger 
and  more  frequent.  To  spare  the  Queen  the  sight  of 
them,  the  King  quickened  his  pace,  and  himself  opened 
the  door  into  the  box,  as  he  said  : 

"  Enter,  Madame  I " 

The  Queen  stepped  forward,  but  as  she  set  foot  on  the 
threshold  she  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  covered  her  eyes, 
and  drew  backward. 

The  presence  of  these  blood-stains  was  expltuned.  A 
corpse  had  been  laid  out  in  the  box.  It  was  this  Imdy 
the  Queen,  in  her  haat«,  had  almost  stumbled  over,  and 
which  made  her  scream  and  retreat. 

"  Hold ! "  said  the  King,  tu  the  same  tone  in  which  he 
had  said,  "It's  the  head  of  poor  Kandat ! "  —  " Hold, 
thia  is  the  body  of  our  poor  Comte  de  Chamy." 

It  was  indeed  the  Count's  body,  which  a  few  Deputies 
bad  rescaed  from  the  tiands  of  his  butcheis,  and  had 
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obtained  pennisBion  to  plaoi  in  tiib  box,  not  (bieseelng 
that  ten  minutes  later  the  zoyal  fiunily  would  be  likewiM 
installed  there. 

The  corpse  was  removed,  and  the  zoyal  famllj  went 
into  the  cabinet.  There  was  an  attempt  to  wash  tt^  or 
clean  it^  for  the  floor  was  eoyered  with  bkrad ;  but  the 
Queen  made  a  sign  6t  objectiim,  and  was  the  first  to  sit 
down  in  her  place.  Nobody  noticed  that  she  broke  the 
strings  of  her  shoes,  and  placed  her  trembling  feet  in 
contact  with  the  still  tef^d  Uood. 

^Oh  Chamy,  Chamy  1 "  she  mnrmnred,  '*  why  is  not 
my  blood  spilled  to  the  last  drop^  that  it  might  mingle 
eternally  with  thine  f 

Three  o'clock  sounded. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FROH  TBBBB  o'CLOCK   TILL  SIX  IN  THB  APTBBNOOK. 

Wb  left  the  palace  at  the  moment  when  the  vestibule 
was  nearly  captured,  when  the  Swiss  Guards  were  being 
pushed  back,  step  by  step,  to  the  very  door  of  tbe  royal 
apartments,  and  &  voice  resounded  through  tbe  corridors : 
"  An  order  for  the  Swiss  to  lay  down  their  arms  1" 

This  volume  is  probably  the  last  we  shall  write  on  this 
awful  epoch.  In  proportion  as  our  narrative  advances, 
we  leave  tbe  historic  ground  we  are  now  covering,  never 
to  return  to  it  again.  This  makes  it  tbe  more  needful 
to  place  this  important  day,  August  10,  1792,  before  our 
readers  in  all  its  details,  and  to  do  so  without  prejudice, 
animosity,  or  partisanship. 

Our  readers  entered  Boyal  Conrtyard  in  the  wake  of 
the  Maraillians.  We  followed  Billot  into  the  midst  of 
flame  and  smoke,  and  saw  him  mount  every  step  of  the 
stairvay,  at  whose  angle  we  left  htm,  accompanied  by 
Pitou,  who  arose,  like  a  bloody  spectre,  from  out  a  heap 
of  the  slain. 

The  palace  was  taken.  What  lugubrious  genius  pre- 
sided at  this  victory  1  "  The  popular  Wrath,"  somebody 
replies. 

Yes,  undoubtedly ;  but  who  directed  that  wrath  1  A 
man  whom  we  have  scarcely  named,  that  Prussian  officer, 
mounted  on  his  small  black  horse,  beside  the  giant  San- 
terre,  on  his  colossal  Flemish  animal,^ the  Almti^n 
Westermann, 
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Who  was  this  man,  makixig  hinwelf  Tisible  only  in  the 
midst  of  the  tempest,  like  the  lightning  t  One  ct  those 
men  whom  Deity  retains  in  the  anenal  of  his  anger,  and 
only  draws  forth  fix>m  obsoori^  when  he  has  need  of 
him,  in  the  hour  when  a  divine  and  zetributive  Uow  is  to 
be  strack. 

This  was  Westermamv  the  Man  of  the  Setting  Sun,  as 
he  was  called ;  and  indeed  he  only  appeared  when  royalty 
was  sinking,  neyer  to  rise  again. 

Who  discoTered  himi  Who  divined  his  ezistenoet 
Who  was  the  messenger  between  him  and  Deity  t 

Who  would  have  supposed  that  to  this  brewer  Santene^ 
a  giant  carved  out  of  a  block  of  material  flesh,  would  be 
given  a  soul  for  this  struggle,  wherein  the  Titans  of 
earth  were  to  overthrow  the  gods  of  royalty!  Who 
complemented  Greryon  with  Prometheus!  Who  filled 
out  Santerre  with  Westermann !    Daoton  1 

Where  did  the  potent  Bevolutionist  find  this  con- 
queror! In  a  cell,  in  a  cesspool,  in  a  dungeon,  —  at 
Saint  Lazare. 

Westermann  was  accused  —  accused,  please  understand, 
not  convicted  —  of  having  forged  banknotes,  and  was 
arrested  by  way  of  precaution. 

For  the  work  of  the  Tenth  of  August,  Danton  needed 
just  such  a  man,  —  one  who  would  not  draw  back,  be- 
cause, in  retreating,  he  would  but  mount  the  pillory. 

This  mysterious  prisoner  attracted  Danton's  attention. 
When  the  day  and  hour  came  wherein  he  needed  this 
prisoner,  Danton's  powerful  hand  broke  the  chains  and 
handcufis,  and  bade  him  come  forth. 

The  Eevolution,  as  we  have  before  said,  involved  not 
only  the  abasement  of  those  who  were  above,  but  the 
exaltation  of  those  who  were  beneatL  It  set  at  liberty 
the  captives,  and  put  into  prison,  not  only  those  who 
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were  free,  but  those  who,  until  then,  bad  been  grandeeat 
princes,  and  kings,  —  the  most  powerful  of  earth. 

Doubtless  it  was  because  Dantoo  felt  so  sure  of  wbnt 
was  coming,  that  he  appeared  bo  indifferent  amidst  the 
feverish  olouds  which  preceded  the  sanguinaiy  morning 
of  August  10.  He  bad  already  sown  the  wind.  There 
was  DO  need  to  disquiet  himself  further,  for  he  was  sure 
to  "  reap  the  whirlwind." 

The  whirlwind  was  Westermann.  The  tempest  was 
Santerre,  that  gigantic  personification  of  the  people. 
Santerre  hardly  showed  himself  all  day.  Westernuum 
was  everywhere  and  did  everything. 

It  was  Westermann  who  directed  tbs  movement  for  a 
junction  of  the  Saint  Marceau  and  Saint  Antoine  men. 
It  was  Westermann,  mounted  on  his  little  black  horse, 
who  appeared  at  the  bead  of  the  army,  at  the  wicketa 
leading  into  the  Place  dn  Carronsel.  It  was  Westermann 
who  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Tuileries  with  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  as  if  be  were  commanding  the  door  to  open  for  & 
regiment  reaching  the  end  of  its  journey,  and  about  to 
make  the  palace  its  headquarters. 

We  saw  this  door  open.  We  saw  how  heroically  the 
Swiss  did  their  duty,  how  they  were  beaten  down  in  their 
retreat,  but  without  fleeing,  —  destroyed,  rather  than 
conquered.  We  followed  them  step  by  step  up  the 
staircase,  which  they  lined  with  their  own  dead. 

We  might  follow  tbera  step  by  step  into  the  apar1> 
ments,  which  tbey  also  will  strew  with  their  comrades. 

When  they  learned  the  King  was  about  quitting  the 
palace,  two  or  three  hundred  gentlemen,  who  had  come 
thither  to  die  with  the  King,  held  a  meeting  in  the  ball 
called  the  Queen's  Guardroom,  in  order  to  consider  if  it 
was  their  duty  to  die  without  the  King,  he  being  no 
longer  ready  to  die  with  them,  as  he  bad  so  solemnly 
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oovenantecL  It  was  dadded,  as  tibe  King  had  gons  to 
the  National  AsaemUy,  that  thasa  gentleiiieii  should 
rqoin  him  there. 

They  rallied  all  the  Swiss  whom  they  met^  sad  a  sooro 
of  National  GnaidiB^  and  descended,  Ato  handled  in  al^ 
into  the  gardens. 

Their  passage  was  barred  by  a  grating  called  the 
Queen's  Grille.  They  tried  to  spring  the  bolt,  but  the 
bolt  would  not  yield.  The  strongest  among  them  tried 
to  pry  it  open  with  a  bar,  and  finaHy  succeeded  in 
breaking  it. 

The  opening  gave  passage  to  the  party,  but  they  had 
to  go  through  one  by  one.  It  was  only  thirty  paces  finom 
here  to  the  Pont  Royal,  at  whose  grating  insurgent  bat> 
talions  were  stationed.  Two  Swiss  soldiers  were  the  first 
to  undertake  to  cross  this  narrow  interval.  Both  were 
killed  before  they  had  taken  four  steps.  All  the  others 
walked  over  their  dead  bodies. 

These  fugitives  were  riddled  with  balls;  but  as  the 
bright  uniforms  of  the  Swiss  ofifered  an  attractive  target, 
it  was  upon  them  the  bullets  preferably  fell.  For  two 
gentlemen  killed  and  one  wounded,  sixty  or  seventy  Swiss 
were  overcome.  The  two  gentlemen  slain  were  Monsieur 
de  Carteja  and  Monsieur  Clermont  d'Amboise.  The 
wounded  gentleman  was  Monsieur  de  YiomesniL 

In  their  further  walk  towards  the  Assembly  Hall  they 
had  to  pass  in  front  of  a  guardhouse  erected  under  the 
trees,  between  the  terrace  and  the  riverside.  The  guards 
there  also  came  out  and  fired  upon  the  Swiss,  slaying 
eight  or  ten  more. 

The  remainder  of  the  party,  after  losing  some  eighty 
men  in  eighty  yards,  kept  on  their  way  towards  the  steps 
leading  to  the  Feuillant  Terrace. 

Monsieur  de  Choiseul  saw  them  coming.    With  sword 
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in  hand  he  ran  to  them,  under  the  fiie  of  the  cannon  on 
the  Pont  Royal  and  the  Pont  Toumant,  and  tried  to  rally 
the  fugitives,  by  shouting  to  them  to  come  to  the  Assem- 
bly. Believing  himself  followed  by  the  four  hundred 
men  still  able  to  run,  he  rushed  into  the  corridors,  and  up 
the  stairway  which  led  to  the  legislative  haU. 

On  the  last  step  he  met  Deputy  Merlin,  who  said  to 
him  :  **  What  are  you  doing  here  with  your  naked 
sword,  you  rascal?" 

Monsieur  de  Choiseul  looked  about  him.  He  was 
alone. 

-  "  Put  up  your  sword,  and  go  and  find  the  King,"  said 
Merlin  to  him.  "  I  alone  have  seen  you,  —  that  is  to 
say,  nobody." 

What  had  become  of  the  men  by  whom  Choiseul  be- 
lieved himself  followed?  The  cannon-shot  and  musket- 
volley  had  made  them  turn  upon  themselves,  like  dry 
leaves  in  a  whirlwind,  and  they  went  along  as  far  as  the 
Orangery  Terrace.  Thence  the  fugitives  rushed  into 
the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  towards  the  old  Garde  Meuble 
(where  the  crown  possessions  were  kept),  in  order  to 
reach  the  boulevards  or  the  Champs  l^ysdes. 

Monsieur  de  Yiomesnil,  eight  or  ten  other  gentlemen, 
and  five  Swiss  took  refuge  in  the  Venetian  Embassy, 
situated  on  Rue  Saint  Florentin,  whose  door  happened  to 
be  standing  hospitably  open.     They  were  saved. 

The  others  tried  to  reach  the  Champs  ^lys^es.  Two 
cannon-loads  of  grapeshot  were  discharged  from  the  base 
of  the  statue  of  Louis  Fifteenth,  and  broke  the  line  of 
fugitives  into  three  fragments. 

One  section  fled  up  the  boulevard,  and  met  the  mounted 
gendarmes,  who  were  coming  with  a  battalion  from 
the    Capucines.      The    fugitives    believed    themselves 
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Mved;  and  Momnmir  de  Yillifliii  hkiadf  aa  old 
ant-major  of  gendanneey  ran  to  one  of  the  honemeiii 
shoating:  ^Help,  my  friends,  helpl**  The  h<M»emaii 
drew   a   pistol,    and    blew    out   the   <dd   gMidamMi*s 

brains. 

At  this  sight  thirty  SwisSi  and  a  gentleman  who  had 
formerly  been  one  of  the  King's  pages^  hurried  into  the 
building  belonging  to  the  H6tel  de  la  Marine,  where  they 
were  asked  what  business  they  had  to  be  there.  The  thir^ 
Swiss  were  disposed  to  give  up.  Seeing  eight  ragamuffins 
make  their  appearance,  they  laid  down  their  arms  and 
shouted  :  ''  Hurrah  for  the  Natiooi  I  ** 

^Ah  you  traitors  I**  said  the  rioters,  ''you  give  up 
because  you  can't  help  yourselves  1  Do  you  shout  for 
the  Nation  because  you  think  this  will  save  you  1  No 
quarter  1 " 

Two  Swiss  dropped  simultaneously,  the  one  felled  by 
the  blow  of  a  pike,  the  other  by  a  gunshot.  In  an  in* 
stent  their  heads  were  cut  off,  and  placed  on  pikeheads. 

The  other  Swiss,  furious  over  the  death  of  their  two 
comrades,  picked  up  their  muskets  again,  and  hastily 
fired.  Seven  out  of  the  eight  tatterdemalions  fell  dead  or 
wounded. 

The  Swiss  then  made  for  the  great  gateway  for  safety, 
but  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  cannon's  mouth« 
They  recoiled.  The  cannon  advanced.  The  fugitives 
grouped  themselves  together  in  an  angle  of  the  court- 
yard. The  cannon  was  turned  on  its  pivot,  and  its 
muzzle  blazed  upon  them.  Out  of  the  twenty-eight, 
twenty-three   were  killed. 

Fortunately,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  while  the 
smoke  blinded  those  who  had  fired  the  gun,  a  door 
opened  behind  the  five  remaining  Swiss  soldiers  and 
the  ex-page. 
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All  six  hurried  through  the  door,  which  closed  behind 
them,  and  the  rioters  did  not  see  this  sort  of  trap,  which 
robbed  them  of  the  survivors.  Believing  their  victims  all 
dead,  they  withdrew,  dragging  their  cannon  after  them 
with  yells  of  triumph. 

The  second  of  the  three  sections  of  palace  fugitives 
was  composed  of  some  thirty  soldiers  and  gentlemen, 
commanded  by  Monsieur  Forestier  de  Saint- Venant. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  at  the  entrance  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  their  chief  determined  to  have  them  sell  their 
lives  dearly.  Sword  in  hand,  with  his  thiity  followers 
armed  with  bayonets,  he  thrice  charged  upon  the  bat- 
talion stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  statue.  In  these  three 
attacks  he  lost  fifteen  men.  With  the  other  fifteen  he 
endeavored  to  fight  his  way  through,  and  reach  the 
Champs  ^ys^es.  A  volley  of  musketry  killed  eight  men« 
The  other  seven  dispersed,  and  were  pursued  with  sabres 
by  the  gendarmes. 

Saint- Venant  was  seeking  refuge  in  the  Caf^  des  Ambas- 
sadeurs,  when  a  gendarme  galloped  up,  leaped  the  ditch 
which  separated  the  sidewalk  from  the  road,  and  with  a 
pistol-shot  wounded  the  loins  of  the  unfortunate  leader. 

The  third  section,  composed  of  sixty  men,  reached  the 
Champs  ^ys^es,  and  tried  to  wend  its  way  towards 
Courbevoie,  with  that  instinct  which  leads  pigeons  to  fly 
straight  to  the  dovecot,  or  sheep  to  the  sheepfold.  At 
Courbevoie  were  their  regular  barracks,  from  which  the 
Swiss  had  been  summoned  to  duty  at  the  palace.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  mounted  gendarmes  and  by  the  populace, 
the  sixty  were  taken  to  the  Hdtel  de  YiUe,  where  they 
hoped  to  find  security  ;  but  two  or  three  thousand  furious 
rioters,  who  were  massed  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  tore  them 
from  their  escort  and  slaughtered  them  in  cold  blood. 

One   young   gentleman,    however.    Chevalier    Charles 
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d'Autiobamp,  Sed  from  the  palace  along  Rue  ^helle,  a 
pistol  in  each  band.  Two  men  tried  to  etop  him,  but 
he  killed  them  both.  The  populnoe  threw  themselves 
npoQ  him,  and  dragged  bim  as  far  as  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve,  in  order  to  put  him  to  death  more  deliberately 
uid  ontellj. 

Happily  they  forgot  to  search  him.  Besides  his  two 
pistols,  which  he  Sung  away  as  worthless,  he  had  a  knife. 
This  he  opened  in  his  pocket,  holding  it  ready  agoinat  a 
time  of  need.  Just  aa  they  reached  the  Place  de  I'HOtel 
de  Ville,  the  sixty  Swiss,  who  hod  been  brought  thitber 
already,  were  in  the  process  of  butchery.  This  spec- 
tacle distracted  his  guards.  With  two  blows  of  his 
knife  he  slew  those  nearest  htm,  and  then  glided  through 
the  crowd  like  a  Berpect,  and  disappeared. 

The  hundred  meo  who  conducted  the  Eingas&r  aa  the 
AsBembly,  and  then  took  refuge  at  the  Feuillant  Club, 
were  afterwards  disarmed.  The  five  hundred  whose  fate 
we  have  related,  and  a  few  isolated  fugitives  like  Charles 
d'Auticbamp, — who  evaded  death  bo  cleverly, — were  the 
only  men  who  escaped  from  the  palace. 

The  rest  were  killed  under  the  vestibule,  on  the  vtair- 
ny,  on  the  landings,  or  were  slaughtered  in  the  various 
apartments,  and  even  in  the  cbapeL 

Nioe  hundred  dead  bodies  of  Swiss  Guards  and  gentle- 
men strewed  the  floors  of  the  Tuileries. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IBOK  BIX  TO  HINB  O'OLOOK  IN  THE  KVKNINO. 

Thb  populace  entered  the  palace  as  one  enters  into  a 
wild  beast's  lair,  betraying  their  feelings  by  euch  cries 
as  "  Death  to  the  wolf  1  Death  to  the  she-wolf  t  Death 
to  the  cub  I " 

Had  the;  encountered  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Danpbin,  they  would  certainly  aud  unheeitatinglj,  be- 
lieving they  were  adminiBtering  justice,  have  Btruok  off 
these  three  heads  at  one  blow.  Let  us  acknowledge 
that  this  would  have  proved  most  fortunate  for  the 
victims. 

In  the  absence  of  those  whom  they  tracked  with  their 
shouts,  whom  they  searched  for  even  in  the  cupboards, 
behind  tapestries,  and  under  bedsteads,  the  victors 
seemed  to  revenge  themselves  upon  everything,  —  upon 
things  inanimate  as  well  aa  upon  men.  They  killed  and 
destroyed  with  the  same  unfeeling  ferocity.  These  walls, 
within  which  the  massacres  of  Saint  Bartholomew  and 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars  had  been  decreed,  called  for  a 
terrible  revenge. 

It  will  be  Been  that  we  do  not  exonerate  the  people. 
On  the  contrary,  we  show  them  besmirched  and  bloody 
as  they  were.  We  must,  however,  hasten  to  say  that 
the  victors  left  the  palace  with  hands  red,  but  empty  1 

We  read,  in  the  book  called  "  The  Revolution  of  August 
10,  1792,"  that  some  men  were  shot  by  the  populace  fiir 
stealing. 
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Peltier,  who  cannot  be  aooosed  of  partiality  for  the 
Patriots,  tells  ns  that  a  wine-dealefi  named  Mallety 
brought  to  the  Assembly  one  hundred  and  seyenty-three 
golden  louisy  found  on  a  priest  killed  at  the  palace ;  that 
twenty-five  rioters  brought  thither  a  trunk  full  of  the 
King's  plate ;  that  one  combatant  threw  a  cross  of 
the  Order  of  Saint  Louis  on  the  President's  desk ;  that 
another  deposited  thereon  the  watch  belonging  to  a 
Swiss.  Another  brought  a  roll  of  assignats;  another 
a  bag  of  crowna ;  others  brought  jewels  and  diamonds* 
The  last  restoration  was  a  small  coffer  belonging  to  the 
Queen,  and  containing  fifteen  hundred  louia. 

The  historian  adds  ironically,  not  at  all  aware  that  he 
is  paying  to  these  men  a  magnificent  compliment : 

The  Assembly  expressed  its  regret  at  not  knowing  the 
names  of  the  modest  citizens  who  thus  came  and  faithfully 
placed  in  its  bosom  all  these  treasures  stolen  from  the  King. 

We  are  not  flatterers  of  the  populace.  We  know 
them  to  be  the  most  ungrateful,  the  most  capricious, 
the  most  inconstant  of  all  masters.  We  shall  therefore 
relate  their  crimes  as  well  as  their  virtues. 

On  that  day  they  were  crueL  They  reddened  their 
hands  with  delight.  On  that  day  gentlemen  were  flung 
alive  out  of  the  windows.  Swiss  soldiers,  dead  or  dying, 
laj  disembowelled  on  the  staircases.  Hearts  were  plucked 
from  breasts  and  squeezed  between  both  hands,  like 
sponges.  Heads  were  cut  off  and  borne  on  pikes* 
On  that  day  many  people,  who  would  have  considered 
themselves  dishonored  by  stealing  a  watch  or  a  cross 
of  Saint  Louis,  yielded  themselves  to  the  fearful  joys  of 
vengeance  and  cruelty. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  this  massacre  of  the 
living,  of  this  profanation  of  the  dead,  they  sometimes 
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graoted  mercy,  like  the  satiated  lion.  Sfadame  de 
Tarente,  Madame  de  la  Kocfae  Ajmon,  Madame  de  Gines- 
touB,  and  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  Tourxel  remained  at 
the  Taileries,  forsaken  by  the  Queen.  They  were  in 
Marie  ADtoinette's  own  room.  When  the  palace  waa 
captured,  they  heard  the  oriea  of  the  dying  and  the 
threats  of  the  victors.  They  heard  footsteps  advancing 
towards  them,  precipitous  and  pitiless.  Madame  da 
Tarente  went  and  opened  the  door,  "Come  in,"  stud 
she,  "  wo  are  only  women  I  " 

The  victors  entered,  with  smoking  guns  and  bloody 
•abres  in  their  hands.     The  women  fell  on  their  kne«s. 

The  slaughterer?  had  already  lifted  their  knives  agunst 
them,  calling  them  the  oouneellors  of  Madame  Veto,  the 
ConlidantB  of  the  Austrian  Woman.  A  man  with  a  long 
beard,  sent  by  Potion,  cried  from  the  threshold  :  "  Hav« 
mercy  on  the  women  I  Don't  dishonor  the  Nation  t " 
and  mercy  was  granted. 

To  Madame  Campan  the  Queen  had  said  :  "  Wait  for 
me  !  I  shall  return !  or  I  shall  send  for  yon  to  meet  mo 
again,  —  God  knows  where."  Madame  Campan  waited 
in  their  chamber  for  the  Queen  to  come  back  or  send 
ka  her. 

She  herself  relates  that  she  completely  lost  her  bead 
in  the  midst  of  the  awful  confiieioo  ;  and  that,  missing 
her  sister,  who  was  hidden  behind  a  curtain,  or  had 
crept  behind  some  furniture,  she  hoped  to  find  her  in 
a  chamber  on  the  entie-eol,  and  so  went  downstairs 
rapidly.  There  she  found  only  two  of  her  own  chamber-  - 
maids,  and  a  sort  of  giant  who  was  the  Queen's  Hungarian 
footmao. 

At  the  Bight  of  this  man,  Madame  Campan,  all  excited 
as  she  was,  understood  that  the  danger  menaced  him, 
rather  than  hersell 
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''Fleet  Heel'*  cried  she.  ''Flee,  unhappj  auoi! 
The  lackeys  are  already  fiur  away  I  Flee^  while  there 
b  yet  time.** 

He  tried  to  rise ;  but  &lling  back  agahi,  he  ezdaimed 
in  a  plaintiTc  voice :  "Alas  I  I  cannot  I  I  am  dead  finom 
fright  1 " 

As  he  was  thus  speaking,  a  company  of  men,  drank, 
forious,  and  bloodstuned,  appeared  on  the  threshold,  fell 
upon  the  Hungarian,  and  tore  him  to  pieces. 

Madame  Campan  and  the  two  women  fled  by  a 
private  stiurcase.  Some  of  the  murderers,  seeing  these 
three  women  flee,  ran  after  them,  and  soon  overtook 
them. 

The  two  chambermaids,  who  had  fidlen  on  their  knees 
to  supplicate  the  slaughterers  for  forbearance,  grasped 
the  murderous  blades. 

Madame  Campan,  caught  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
felt  a  rough  hand  slide  down  her  back,  in  order  to  seize 
her  by  her  dress.  She  saw,  like  a  fatal  flash,  the  blade 
of  a  sabre  shine  above  her  head.  She  even  calculated 
the  short  interval  which  was  to  separate  life  from  eter- 
nity, —  an  interval,  however  short,  which  contains  a 
whole  world  of  remembrances,  —  when,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs,  a  voice  with  the  accent  of  command  made 
itself  beard. 

"What  are  you  doing  up  there  I*"  asked  that  voice. 

"  Hey ! "  answered  the  murderer,  "  what  is  it  1 " 

"  The  women  are  not  to  be  killed,  do  you  understand 
thatl^  continued  the  voice  from  below. 

Madame  Campan  was  on  her  knees.  The  sabre  was 
lifted  above  her  head.  She  already  anticipated  the  pain 
she  was  to  undergo. 

''  Get  up,  you  jade  ! ''  said  her  executioner.  **  The 
Nation  forgives  you  I  " 
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What  was  the  King  doing  meanwhile,  in  the  box  of 
"The  Logographe"1 

The  King  was  hungry,  and  was  calling  for  his  dinner. 

They  brought  him  bread,  wine,  a  chicken,  cold  veal, 
and  £ruit. 

Like  all  the  Bourbon  princes,  like  Henry  Fourth  and 
Louis  Fourteenth,  this  King  was  a  great  eater.  Behind 
the  emotions  of  his  soul,  —  rarely  betrayed  in  his  face, 
with  its  soft  and  slackened  fibres,  —  sleep  and  hunger, 
these  two  great  beggars  in  the  body,  were  constantly  on 
the  watch.  We  have  seen  him  asleep  in  the  palace* 
Now  we  see  him  eating  at  the  Assembly. 

The  King  broke  his  bread  and  carved  his  chicken, 
without  payiug  the  least  attention  to  the  eyes  directed 
towards  him. 

Two  of  these  eyes,  the  Queen's,  were  burning,  because 
they  could  not  weep.  She  refused  all  nourishment. 
Despair  was  her  nurse.  It  seemed  to  her,  with  her  feet 
dabbling  in  Chamy's  precious  blood,  that  she  could  re« 
main  there  forever,  and  live  like  a  flower  among  the 
tombs,  without  other  food  than  that  furnished  by  grim 
Death  itself. 

She  had  suffered  much  on  the  return  from  Varennes ; 
she  had  suffered  much  during  her  captivity  in  the 
Tuileries;  she  had  suffered  during  the  night  and  the 
day  just  past ;  but  probably,  on  all  these  occasions, 
she  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  when  she  saw  the  King 
eating. 

The  situation,  however,  was  serious  enough  to  deprive 
any  man  of  his  appetite,  except  Louis  Sixteenth.  The 
Deputies,  to  whom  the  King  had  come  for  protection, 
needed  themselves  to  be  protected.  They  did  not  con- 
ceal their  weakness. 

That  morning,  the  Assembly  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
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maasacre  of  SnleMiy  and  did  not  ■oooeed.  At  two  o'dobk 
the  members  tried  to  proyent  tha  nmmfirn  of  tha  Swiai^ 
and  foiled. 

Now  tliey  wen  themaelvea  threatened  hy  an  emu^ 
perated  crowd,  shouting:  '* Abdication  I  Abdication! 
Deposal  I    Depoeal !  ** 

A  committee  was  appointed  during  the  rittingi  Veigni- 
aud  was  a  member  theroot  He  assigned  the  presidency 
to  Guadet,  in  order  not  to  have  the  power  escape  fi:om 
the  hands  of  the  Girondists,  eren  for  an  hour.  The 
deliberation  of  the  eommissionerB  was  of  short  duration. 
They  deliberated,  as  it  were,  under  the  resounding  echo 
of  rattling  musketry  and  roaring  cannon. 

It  was  Vergniaud  who  took  the  quill  and  wrote  an  act 
for  the  provisional  suspension  of  royalty. 

He  re-entered  the  Assembly,  mournful  and  downcast ; 
for  this  was  the  last  pledge  he  could  give  the  King  of 
his  respect  for  the  Crown,  and  to  his  guest  of  bis  respect 
for  the  rites  of  hospitality.     Here  is  his  address : 

GsNTLEMKN :  I  come,  in  the  name  of  our  Extraordinary 
Commission,  to  propose  to  you  a  veiy  rigorous  measure  ;  but 
I  rely  upon  the  deep  sorrow  which  pervades  your  body,  to 
teach  you  how  important  it  is,  to  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
that  you  should  at  once  adopt  it. 

The  National  Assembly  considers  that  the  perils  of  the 
country  are  at  their  height ;  that  the  evils  from  which  the 
land  sofTers  arise  chiefly  from  distrust  inspired  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Executive  Power,  on  account  of  a  war  undertaken  in 
his  name  against  the  Constitution  and  against  French  inde- 
pendence  ;  that  this  distrust  has  aroused,  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  a  desire  for  the  revocation  of  the  authority  now  vested 
in  Louis  Sixteenth. 

Considering,  however,  that  the  Legislature  is  unwilling  to 
enlarge  its  power  by  its  own  authority,  and  that  it  can  recon- 
cile its  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  with  its  firm  desire  to 
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save  liberty,  only  by  appealing  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  following  decrees  are  recommended : 

The  French  people  are  hereby  invited  to  form  a  National 
Convention. 

The  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power  is  temporarily  suspended 
from  his  functions.  A  decree  shall  be  proposed  during  the 
day,  for  the  nomination  of  a  Qovemor  for  the  Prince 
Boyal. 

The  payment  of  the  King's  civil  list  shall  be  suspended. 

The  King  and  the  royal  family  shall  remain  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Assembly  until  Paris  is  restored  to  a  state 
of  tranquillity. 

The  department  shall  cause  the  Luxembourg  Palace  to  be 
prepared  for  the  royal  residence,  under  a  guard  of  citizens. 


The  King  listened  to  this  decree  with  his  accustomed 
immobility.  Then,  leaning  over  the  box  of  "The  Logo- 
graphe,"  and  addressing  Yergniaud,  when  the  latter  re- 
turned to  take  bis  place  as  President,  the  King  said : 
^  Do  you  know  that  what  you  have  been  doing  is  not 
very  Constitutional  1 " 

"  Indeed,  Sire  I "  answered  Vergniaud,  **  but  this  was 
the  only  means  left  for  saving  your  life.  If  we  do  not 
accord  the  deposal,  the  people  will  take  your  head  !  ** 

The  King  made  a  movement  with  his  lips  and  shoul- 
ders, signifying :  "  It 's  possible ! "  and  went  back  to  his 
seat. 

At  this  very  moment  the  clock  above  his  head  struck 
the  hour.  He  counted  every  vibration.  When  the  last 
one  was  reached  he  said  :  "  Nine  o'clock ! " 

The  edict  of  the  Assembly  declared  that  the  King 
and  royal  family  must  remain  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Assembly  mitil  Paris  was  restored  to  a  state  of 
tranquillity. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  inspectors  of  the  hall  came  after 
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the  King  and  Queen,  and  led  them  to  the  temponxy 
lodgings  prepared  for  them  near  by. 

The  King  signified,  with  his  hand,  that  he  wished  to 
tarry  a  moment.  In  foot,  the  business  in  hand  was  not 
without  interest  to  him, — the  nomination  of  a  new 
ministry. 

The  Minister  of  War,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Minister  of  Finanoe  were  aU  nominated.  They 
were  the  men  recently  driven  out  by  the  King^ — Roland, 
davi^res,  and  Serran. 

Three  offices  stiU  ranained  unfilled,  —  Justioe,  the 
Navy,  and  Foreign  Affiurs. 

Danton  received  the  portfolio  of  Justice,  Monge  that 
of  the  Navy,  and  Lebrun  that  of  Foreign  Affiurs. 

The  last  minister  having  been  nominated,  the  King 
said:  "Now  let  us  go!* 

He  rose  and  went  out  first. 

The  Queen  followed  him.  She  had  not  taken  any 
food  since  she  left  the  Tuileries,  not  even  a  glass  of 
water. 

Madame  Elizabeth,  the  Dauphin,  Madame  Royale, 
Madame  de  Lamballe,  and  Madame  de  Tourzel  escorted 
them. 

The  apartments  prepared  for  the  King  were  situated 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  old,  adjacent  monastery  of  the 
Feuillants.  It  had  been  occupied  by  the  Recorder  Camus, 
and  consisted  of  four  rooms. 

In  the  first,  which  was  in  reality  simply  an  anteroom, 
were  domiciled  the  King's  attendants  who  remained 
faithful  to  him  in  his  misfortunes.  These  were  the 
Prince  de  Poix,  the  Baron  d'Aubier,  Monsieur  de  Saint- 
Pardon,  Monsieur  de  Goguelat,  Monsieur  de  Chamill^ 
and  Monsieur  Hue. 

The  King  took  the  second  room  for  himsel£ 
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The  third  was  offered  to  the  Queen.  It  was  the  only 
one  with  paper  on  the  walls.  On  entering  it,  Marie 
Antoinette  threw  herself  upon  the  bed,  gnawing  the 
bolster,  —  the  prey  to  a  grief  such  as  would  make  the 
agonies  of  the  rack  seem  small  in  the  comparison. 

Her  two  children  remained  with  their  mother. 

The  fourth  room,  though  very  narrow,  was  reserved 
for  Madame  Elizabeth,  Madame  de  Lamballe,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Tourzel,  who  established  themselves  in  it  as 
best  they  could. 

The  Queen  lacked  everything,  —  even  money,  for  her 
purse.  Her  watch  had  been  taken  from  her  during  the 
tumult  at  the  door  of  the  Assembly.  She  had  no  linen, 
for  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  she  brought  nothing 
extra  with  her  from  the  Tuileries.  She  however  borrowed 
twenty-five  louis  of  Madame  Campan*s  sister,  and  sent 
to  the  English  embassy  for  some  linen. 

In  the  evening  the  Assembly  caused  the  decrees  of 
the  day  to  be  proclaimed  by  torchlight  through  the 
streets  of  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

raoM  imn  o'glook  till  mnmsx. 

Wenr  tbese  ioiolies  pamd  in  front  of  the  Flaee  dn  CSai^ 
xonsel,  through  the  Roe  Saint  Honoi6  and  on  the  qnaji^ 
they  illuminatod  a  aorrowM  qieetaole. 

The  material  atnigg^  waa  finished ;  bat  the  oombat 
lasted  longer  in  human  hearts^  for  hatred  and  deqpair 
ontUved  the  oontest. 

Contemporaneons  aooonnts  and  Royalist  legends  dwell 
at  length  and  tenderly,  as  we  also  are  ready  to  do,  on 
the  sufferings  of  the  royal  heads  from  whose  brows  the 
crown  was  that  day  torn.  They  note  the  courage, 
the  discipline,  the  devotion  of  the  Swiss  Guards  and  the 
loyal  gentry.  They  have  counted  the  drops  of  blood 
shed  by  those  brave  defenders  of  the  throne.  They 
have  not  counted  the  corpses  of  the  populace,  the  tears 
of  the  mothers,  the  sisters,  and  the  wives. 

Let  us  say  what  we  mean  in  a  single  word :  Before 
Ood,  before  that  high  wisdom  which  not  only  permits 
but  directs  the  events  of  this,  lower  world,  blood  is 
blood  and  tears  are  tears.  There  were  many  more 
deaths  among  the  common  people  than  among  the 
gentlefolks  and  the  Swiss  Guards. 

Note  what  is  said  by  Peltier,  the  author  of  "The 
Revolution  of  August  10,  1792,'' —  Royalist  as  he 
was: 

That  day,  August  10,  cost  humanity  nearly  seven  hundred  reg- 
ular soldiers  and  twenty-two  officers,  twen^  Royalist  National 
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Guards,  five  handled  Federals,  three  commanders  of  National 
troops,  forty  gendarmes,  more  than  a  hundred  persons  employed 
in  the  royid  household,  two  hundred  men  killed  for  stealing, 
nine  citizens  massacred  on  the  Feuillant  Terrace,  Monsieur 
de  Clermont  d'Amboise,  and  nearly  three  thousand  common 
people  killed  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  in  the  Tuileries 
(harden,  and  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  —  a  total  of  about  four 
thousand  six  hundred  men. 

This  popular  justice  bestowed  upon  thieves  found 
its  repetition  at  a  later  day,  in  the  revolutions  of  1830 
and  1848. 

This  loss  is  wholly  conceivable.  We  have  seen  the 
precautions  taken  to  fortify  the  Tuileries.  The  Swiss 
generally  fired  from  behind  good  walls.  Their  assail- 
ants, on  the  contrary,  could  only  parry  the  blows  with 
their  breasts. 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  insurgents  perished, 
without  counting  the  two  hundred  thieves  who  were 
shot.  Suppose  there  was  an  equal  number  of  wounded 
men  1  The  historian  above  quoted  speaks  of  the  dead 
only. 

Many  out  of  these  three  thousand  five  hundred  men 
—  suppose  we  say  one  half — were  married,  the  poor 
fathers  of  families,  and  were  driven  into  the  fight  by 
intolerable  misery.  They  went  into  the  contest  with 
the  first  weapons  they  could  grasp,  and  fell  with  them 
still  in  their  hands.  They  even  entered  the  contest 
unarmed,  and  so  went  to  their  deaths,  leaving  their 
wives  in  despair  and  their  children  famishing. 

This  death  they  found  not  only  in  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel, where  the  fight  began,  but  in  the  palace  rooms, 
where  it  was  continued,  and  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens, 
where  it  ended. 

Between  three  in  the  afternoon  and  nine  in  the  even- 
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ing,  every  oorpee  wearing  a  tmifonn  wai  picked  up  and 
haatilj  thrown  into  the  Madeleine  Cemeteiy. 

As  to  the  plebeian  bodiea,  that  waa  another  matter. 
They  were  gathered  into  wagoni,  and  carted  away  to 
their  respective  sections.  Nearly  all  were  ftom  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Marceau  or  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine. 

There  they  were  laid  side  by  side,  especially  near  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  the  Fbce  de  PAisenaly  the  Place 
Maubert^  and  the  Place  da  Panth^n. 

Wherever  one  of  these  gloomy  vehicles  rolled  heavily 
along,  it  left  a  trace  of  blood  behind.  As  it  entered  one 
or  the  other  faubourg  it  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  children,  filled  with  mortal  griefl 
Read  what  Michelet  says,  for  he  is  the  true  historian  of 
the  people.  As  fast  as  the  living  recognized  the  dead, 
cries,  sobs,  and  menaces  broke  forth. 

Mysterious  and  unheard-of  maledictions  rose  like  a 
flock  of  nightbirds,  with  their  awful  suggestiveness, 
beating  their  wings  in  the  obscurity,  and  croaking  piti* 
fully  over  the  gloomy  Tuileries.  Like  so  many  flocks 
of  crows  over  a  field  of  battle,  these  curses  hovered  over 
the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Court,  over  the  Austrian  circle 
which  surrounded  Marie  Antoinette,  over  the  nobles  who 
counselled  her.  Some  promised  themselves  a  future  re- 
taliation; and  they  had  it  on  September  2,  1792,  and 
on  January  21,  1793.  Others  were  intoxicated  with  the 
blood  their  eyes  had  drunk.  Grasping  again  their  sabres, 
their  pikes,  their  muskets,  they  again  rushed  into  Paris 
to  slay.  To  slay  whomi  Any  Swiss  who  happened 
to  remain  alive,  —  any  nobleman,  any  courtier,  —  to 
kill  the  King,  to  kill  the  Queen,  if  they  could  find 
them. 

Somebody  might  remonstrate  :  **  But  in  killing  the 
King  and  Queen,  you  make  their  children  orphans !    In 
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killing  the  nobles  you  make  widows  of  their  wives,  and 
plunge  their  sisters  into  mourning!" 

But  wiTOSy  sistersy  and  children  might  reply:  "We 
also  are  orphans  I  We  also  are  sisters  in  mourning  1 
We  also  are  widows ! " 

With  hearts  full  of  sobs  they  went  to  the  Assembly, 
they  went  to  the  Abbaye  Prison,  and  beat  their  heads 
against  the  doors,  crying  for  vengeance. 

The  Tuileries  presented  a  terrible  spectacle,  blood- 
stained, smoking,  deserted  by  all  save  the  dead,  and  three 
or  four  squads  of  soldiers,  keeping  watch  lest,  under 
pretence  of  searching  for  dead  friends,  nocturnal  visitors 
should  pillage  the  royal  dwelling,  entering  through  its 
broken  windows  and  battered  doors.  In  each  vestibule 
there  were  sentinels,  and  also  at  the  bottom  of  each 
staircase. 

The  detachment  at  the  Clock  Pavilion  —  that  is,  by 
the  grand  stairway  —  was  commanded  by  a  young  cap- 
tain in  the  National  Guards,  a  youth  whom  the  sight  of 
this  unparalleled  disaster  doubtless  inspired  with  pity, 
if  one  could  judge  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  as 
wagon-load  after  wagon-load  of  corpses  was  driven  away, 
—  under  his  supervision,  as  it  were.  However,  the  awful 
events  which  had  taken  place  seemed  to  have  no  more  in- 
fluence over  his  physical  needs  than  over  the  King's,  for 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  was  busy  satisfying 
his  monstrous  appetite  with  a  four-pound  loaf  of  bread, 
which  he  held  under  his  led  arm,  while  with  his  right 
hand,  armed  with  a  knife,  he  cut  off  one  huge  slice  after 
another,  and  thrust  it  into  his  large  mouth,  opening 
wider  and  wider,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
supply  it  was  destined  to  receive. 

Leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  vestibule,  he 
watched  that  long  spectral  procession  of  mothers,  wives, 
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daughters,  — lighted  by  torohos  placed  hera  andthen^  — 
who  searched,  m  this  eztingaished  crater,  fbr  the  bodies 
of  their  fathers,  their  busbaads,  or  their  sons^  destrojed 
in  the  great  emptioiL 

Suddenly,  at  the  sight  of  a  shadowy,  half-Toiled  form, 
the  young  captain  shndderedi  as  he  munnured:  '^Madame 
de  Chamy  1 " 

The  shadow  passed  on,  without  hearing  <»r  pausing. 

The  young  oaptidn  made  a  sign  to  his  lieutenant^  who 
came  to  him  at  once. 

"Ddsir^'*  he  said,  ''here  is  a  poor  woman,  one  of 
Monsieur  Gilbert's  friends,  who  is  probably  looking 
for  her  husband  among  these  dead  folks.  Somebody 
must  foUow  her,  in  case  she  needs  help  or  information. 
I  leave  thee  in  chaige  of  the  post.  Watch  for  both 
of  usl" 

"The  Devil!"  responded  the  lieutenant,^ for  he 
whom  the  captain  called  only  by  his  first  name  rejoiced 
also  in  the  appellation  of  Maniquet,  —  "  thy  dame  looks 
like  an  aristocrat.*' 

**  That 's  because  she  is  one,  —  an  aristocrat  and  a 
countess,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Go  ahead  I     I  '11  watch  for  both  of  us  1 " 

The  Countess  had  already  turned  the  first  angle  of 
the  staircase,  when  the  captain,  detaching  himself  from 
his  pillar,  began  to  follow  her,  at  a  respectful  distance 
of  fifty  paces. 

He  was  not  mistaken.  It  was  indeed  her  husband 
for  whom  poor  Andr^e  was  searching,  only  she  was 
agitated,  not  by  tremors  of  doubt,  but  by  the  certainty 
of  despair. 

When  he  heard,  in  the  midst  of  his  joy  and  happiness, 
the  echoes  of  the  events  taking  place  in  Paris,  Chamy 
said  to  his  wife,  his  &ce  pale  and  resolute :  "  Dear  Andr^e, 
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the  King  of  France  is  in  peril  of  his  life,  and  has  need  of 
all  his  defenders.     What  ought  I  to  do  1 " 

Andr^  answered :  ^'  Go  where  duty  calls  thee,  mj  own 
Olivier,  and  die  for  the  King,  if  need  be  I  ** 

"  But  thou  —  1 " 

^'  Oh,  as  for  me,  be  not  troubled.  As  I  have  never 
truly  lived  except  in  thee,  doubtless  Qod  will  let  me  die 
with  thee." 

Thenceforth  all  was  understood  between  these  two 
great  hearts,  and  they  exchanged  no  more  words  on 
the  subject. 

They  ordered  posthorses,  and  began  their  journey. 
Five  hours  afterwards  they  dismounted  at  the  little  man- 
sion in  the  Rue  Coq  Heron. 

That  very  evening,  —  as  Gilbert,  depending  upon  the 
Count's  influence,  was  writing  to  him,  begging  him  to 
come  to  Paris,  —  Chamy,  in  his  naval  uniform,  waited 
upon  the  Queen.  From  that  moment,  as  we  know,  he 
did  not   leave  her  Majesty. 

Andr^e  remained  alone  with  her  attendants,  praying  in 
her  own  room.  For  an  instant  she  thought  of  imitating 
her  husband's  devotion,  and  asking  for  her  old  place  near 
the  Queen,  as  the  Count  had  taken  his  near  the  ELing ; 
but  she  lacked  the  courage. 

August  9  was  full  of  anguish  to  her,  but  it  brought 
her  no  positive  ill-news. 

On  August  10,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  she  heard 
the  first  sounds  of  the  cannon.  Needless  to  say  that 
each  thunderous  reverberation  sent  a  thrill  to  the  re- 
motest fibre  of  her  being. 

About  two  o'clock  the  fusillade  ceased.  Were  the  peo- 
ple the  conquered  or  conquering  t  She  inquired.  The 
people  were  the  victors  I 

What  had  become  of  Chamy  in  that  fearful  struggle  t 
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She  knew  bim, — that  he  wae  sore  to  take  a  efaief  part 
in  it. 

She  sought  for  farther  news,  and  waa  told  that  neaily 
all  the  Swiss  Guards  were  killed,  but  that  most  of  the 
gentry  were  saved. 

She  waited.  Chamy  might  return  under  some  dis- 
guise. It  might  be  neoessaiy  for  him  to  fly  instantly. 
The  horses  were  therefore  at  onoe  harnessed^  and  attached 
to  the  travelling-oarriage. 

Horses  and  carriage  waited  for  the  master ;  but  Andrte 
knew  full  well,  whatever  danger  he  might  incur,  that  the 
master  would  not  go  without  her.  She  even  had  the 
gates  opened,  so  that  if  Chamy  had  to  flee,  nothing  might 
hinder  his  flight ;  and  then  she  continued  to  wait,  as  the 
hours  crept  along. 

^*  If  he  is  hiding  anywhere,  he  can  venture  out  in  the 
nigbt.     Let  us  wait  till  night  I " 

So  she  reasoned ;  but  night  came,  aud  Chamy  did  not 
come. 

In  August  the  darkness  comes  on  slowly.  Not  till  ten 
o'clock  did  Andree  lose  all  hope.  Then  she  threw  a  veil 
over  her  head  and  went  into  the  street. 

All  along  the  way  she  met  groups  of  women  wringing 
their  hands,  and  bands  of  men  crying  for  vengeance. 
Through  their  midst  she  passed  unchallenged.  The 
wrath  of  the  men  and  the  grief  of  the  women  were  her 
safeguards.  Besides,  they  were  looking  after  men  that 
night,  not  women,  and  there  were  women  on  every  side, 
—  weeping. 

Andree  at  last  reached  the  Place  du  CarrouseL  She 
heard  the  proclamation  of  certain  new  decrees  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  King  and  Queen  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  that  Assembly.     That  was  all  she  understood. 

She  saw  two  or  three  wagons  drive  away,  and  asked 
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what  they  were  carrying.  She  was  told  that  these 
wagons  contained  bodies  gathered  up  in  the  Place  du  Car^ 
rousel  and  the  Royal  Courtyard.  As  yet  it  was  only  from 
those  places  that  any  of  the  dead  had  been  removed. 

Andr^e  said  to  herself  that  Chamy  would  be  likely  to 
fight  neither  in  the  Place  da  Carrousel  nor  the  Hoyal  Court- 
yard, but  at  the  door  of  either  the  King's  or  the  Queen's 
rooms.  She  therefore  crossed  the  Hoyal  Courtyard  and 
the  Grand  Vestibule,  and  went  upstairs. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Pitou,  in  his  capacity  of 
commander  of  the  post  there  stationed|  saw  Andr^e  and 
followed  her. 


LA  COHTESSE  DE  CHABNT. 


It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  at  the  state  of 
devastation  at  the  Tuilerieo.  Blood  flowed  in  the  cham- 
bers, and  rolled  like  a  cascade  down  the  gtaircases. 
There  were  dead  bodies  in  every  apartment. 

Andr^e  followed  the  example  of  the  other  seekers. 
She  took  a  torch,  and  began  her  inapection  of  one  corpse 
after  another.  As  she  searched,  she  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  King  and 
Queen. 

Pitou  still  followed  her.  There,  as  in  tbe  other 
ohambera,  she  pursued  her  fruitless  search.  Then  she 
stood  for  a  moment  undecided,  not  knowing  which  way 
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"Who  ii  that,  Mttdamet" 

"  The  Queen  I "  mnnnured  Andr^e. 

"  You  know  where  the  QueeD  u  1 " 

"  At  the  Assembly,  I  believe ;  and  I  h»e  a  &iDt  hope 
that  Count  de  Charay  is  with  her." 

"  Yes,  yea  I  "  said  Pitou,  grasping  at  this  hope,  —  not 
on  his  own  account,  but  on  that  of  the  widow.  "  Will 
70a  come  with  me  to  the  Assembly  t" 

"  But  if  they  refiiH  ns  admission  1 " 

"  I  promise  to  have  the  door  opened." 

*'  Come,  then ! " 

Andr&  threw  away  her  torch,  at  the  risk  of  setting 
the  floor  afire,  and  consequently  the  Tuileries ;  but  what 
mattered  the  Tuileries  to  her  profound  despair, — so  deep 
that  she  could  not  shed  a  tear  1 

Andi^  knew  the  interior  of  the  palace,  from  hav- 
ing  lived  there  awhile.  She  therefore  descended  to  the 
entre-Bol,  by  the  little  staircase  reserved  for  honsehold 
service,  and  so  r^ained  the  Grand  Vestibule,  without 
again  passing  through  the  blood-stained  apartments. 
Once  more  Pitou  found  himself  at  his  post  in  the 
Clock  Pavilion, 

Maniquet  had  kept  careful  guard.  "  Well,"  he  asked, 
—"thy  Countess — )" 

"  She  hopes  to  find  her  husband  at  the  Assembly,  and 
so  we're  going  there."  Then  Pitou  added,  in  a  lower  . 
tone:  "As  we  may  only  find  the  Count's  dead  body, 
sond  me  four  good  fellows  to  the  FeuiUant  Gateway,  — 
four  upon  whom  I  may  rely  to  defend  the  corpse  of 
a  Royalist,  as  faithfully  as  if  it  were  the  corpse  of  a 
Patriot." 

"  That  'b  all  right  1  Off  with  thy  Countess.  The  men 
■hall  be  there." 

Andr^  was  waiting  at  the  gate^  where  a  sentinel  had 
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been  placed.  As  it  wai  Pitoa  wbo  had  Btattonsd  him 
there,  the  sentinel  naturally  allowed  Pitou  to  paaa. 

The  gardens  of  the  Toileriea  were  lighted  by  lampa 
placed  here  and  there,  particnlarly  on  the  pedestals  of 
the  statues.  As  the  weather  was  almost  as  warm  as  it 
had  been  during  the  day,  and  scarcely  a  breath  agitated 
the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  lamp-flames  homed  without 
a  flicker,  like  so  many  lances  of  fire,  and  threw  their 
light  far  and  wide,  not  only  on  those  exposed  parte  of 
the  garden  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  bat  eren  upon  the 
dead  bodies  lying  here  and  there  under  the  trees. 

Andr^  was  so  sure  that  only  at  the  Assembly  could 
she  obtain  news  of  her  husband,  that  she  walked  thither- 
ward, turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left. 

They  reached  the  legislative  building.  The  royal 
family  had  been  gone  from  the  hall  an  hour,  having 
retired,  as  we  know,  into  the  temporary  apartments 
provided  for  them. 

In  order  to  reach  these  apartments  there  were  two 
obstacles  to  be  overcome.  First,  there  were  the  sen- 
tinels, watching  outside;  next  there  were  the  gentle- 
men, watching  inside. 

As  a  captain  of  National  Guards,  in  command  of  a 
post  at  the  Tuileries,  Pitou  had  the  password,  and  there- 
fore could  easily  conduct  Andree  as  far  as  the  antecham- 
ber, where  the  noblemen  were  assembled.  It  was  for 
Andree  thereafter  to  gain  admission  to  the  Queen  for 
herself. 

We  know  the  arrangement  of  the  apartments  occupied 
by  the  royal  family.  We  have  depicted  the  Queen's 
despair.  We  know  how,  on  entering  that  little  green- 
papered  chamber,  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  biting 
the  bolster  amidst  sobs  and  tears.  Certainly  one  who 
had  lost  throne,  liberty,  and  life  mayhap,  had  lost  so 
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much  that  none  had  any  reason  to  call  her  despair  to 
account,  or  try  to  find,  beneath  her  great  abandonment| 
any  more  lively  sorrow  to  draw  tears  from  her  eyes  and 
sobs  from  her  breast* 

Out  of  the  respect  inspired  by  her  supreme  grief,  the 
Queen's  friends  for  a  whUe  left  her  alone.  Presently, 
however,  she  heard  the  door  leading  into  the  King's 
room  open  and  shut,  but  she  did  not  turn  her  head 
in  that  direction.  She  heard  footsteps  approaching  her 
bed,  but  still  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

Suddenly  she  sprang  up,  as  if  a  serpent  had  bitten 
her  to  the  heart  A  well-known  voice  pronounced  the 
one  word  Madame, 

**  Andr^e  ! "  cried  Marie  Antoinette,  raising  herself  on 
her  elbow.     "  What  do  you  want  with  me  1 " 

"I  wish  of  you,  Madame,  what  God  wished  of  Cain, 
when  he  asked  :  '  Cain,  where  is  thy  brother  1 ' " 

''With  this  difference,''  said  the  Queen,  ''that  Cain 
had  killed  his  brother,  whereas  I — oh  I  —  I  would  have 
given  not  only  my  life,  but  ten  lives,  if  I  had  them,  to 
save  his ! " 

Andr^  staggered.  The  cold  sweat  burst  from  her 
forehead,  and  her  teeth  chattered. 

"  Then  he  is  killed  1"  she  asked,  making  a  great  effort 

The  Queen  looked  at  Andr^e  and  replied:  "Do  you 
fancy  it  is  for  my  crown  that  I  am  weeping  f "  Then, 
showing  her  bloody  feet,  she  added  :  "  If  this  blood  had 
been  mine,  do  you  not  suppose  I  would  have  washed  it 
away  t " 

Andr^e  became  so  pale  as  to  be  nearly  livid.  Presently 
she  spoke  :  "  You  know  where  his  body  is  1 '' 

"  If  they  will  let  me  go  out,  I  will  show  you  I  ** 

"I  will  wait  for  you  in  the  entry,  Madame,''  said 
Andr^e,  as  she  left  the  room. 
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Pitoa  wu  at  tibe  dooc  "MoaAnat  Ptton^'^aittd 
■he  to  him,  ''one  of  mj  frioodi  jb  viBing  to  tbow  mo 
where  I  can  find  the  body  of  JConaieiir  de  Otaamj. 
She  is  one  of  the  Queen's  attendants,  liay  die  go 
with  met'' 

**  If  she  oomes  ont»  Madami^  it  mnst  be  on  conditSon 
that  I  bring  her  back  again  to  the  same  plaoel" 

**  You  can  bring  her  back  1  **  said  Andrfe. 

**  Very  well«  then  1  **  said  Fitou, — adding,  as  he  turned 
towards  the  sentind:  *<Comrade^  one  of  the  Qneen^ 
women  wishes  to  go  oiit»  in  order  to  aid  us  in  searohing 
for  the  body  of  a  bia.Te  officer,  of  whom  Madame  is  the 
widow.  I  win  be  responsible  lor  that  woman,—- body 
for  body,  head  for  head." 

**  That 's  all  right,  captain,*'  sud  the  sentineL 

The  door  of  the  antechamber  opened,  and  the  Queen 
appeared,  her  fietce  covered  with  a  veiL  They  descended 
the  staircase,  the  Queen  walking  foremost,  and  Andr^ 
and  Pitou  following. 

After  a  session  of  twenty-seven  hours  the  Assembly 
had  just  vacated  the  great  halL  That  hall,  where 
so  many  startling  events  had  been  compressed  into 
twenty-seven  hours,  was  mute,  —  empty  and  gloomy  as 
a  sepulchre. 

"  A  light  1 "  said  the  Queen. 

Pitou  took  up  an  extinguished  torch,  relighted  it  by  a 
lantern,  and  gave  it  to  the  Queen,  who  resumed  her  walk. 

As  they  passed  by  the  entrance,  she  pointed  towards 
it  with  her  torch,  and  said :  "  There  is  the  doorway 
where  he  was  killed  ! " 

Andr^e  did  not  respond.  She  seemed  like  a  spectre, 
obeying  the  spell  of  an  enchantress. 

In  the  corridor  the  Queen  lowered  her  torch  nearer 
the  floor,  and  said :  '*  There  is  his  blood  I " 
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Still  Andr^  was  mute. 

The  Queen  went  directly  to  a  sort  of  closet,  situated 
opposite  the  lodge  of  ''The  Logographe,"  opened  the 
door,  and  said,  as  she  let  the  torchlight  £Edl  upon 
the  interior  :   "  There  is  his  body  I  " 

Still  silent,  Andr^e  entered  the  closet,  sat  down  on 
the  floor,  and,  with  an  efifort,  lifted  Olivier's  head  upon 
her  lap. 

**  I  thank  you,  Madame/'  she  said,  ^  that  is  all  I  ask 
of  you." 

''But  I  have  something  to  ask  of  you/'  said  the 
Queen. 

"  Speak ! " 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  1 " 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  as  if  Andr^  hesitated. 
At  last  she  said :  "  Yes,  for  to-morrow  I  shall  be  with 
him ! " 

From  her  bosom  the  Queen  drew  a  pair  of  golden 
scissors,  which  she  kept  concealed  as  one  hides  a  poniard, 
in  order  to  have  some  weapon  she  could  use  against  her- 
self in  a  moment  of  extreme  danger. 

"  Then  —  "  she  said,  almost  prayerfully,  presenting  the 
scissors  to  Andr&,  —  "  then  —  " 

Andr^  took  the  scissors,  cut  a  lock  of  hair  firom  the 
dead  man's  head,  and  gave  it  to  the  Queen,  with  the  scis- 
sors. The  Queen  grasped  Andr^e's  hand  and  kissed  it. 
Andr^e  uttered  a  little  scream  and  withdrew  her  hand, 
as  if  Marie  Antoinette's  lips  were  red-hot  iron. 

"  Ah ! "  murmured  the  Queen,  throwing  a  last  look 
upon  the  body,  "  who  can  say  which  of  us  two  loved 
him  best ! " 

"Oh  Olivier,  my  well-beloved/'  whispered  Andr6e  in 
her  turn,  "I  hope  thou  at  least  knowest  that  I  loved 
thee  bestl" 
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The  Queen  waa  abeedy  cm  liar  way  badt  to  liar 
apartmentfly  leaying  Andrie  in  that  little  foooii  alone 
with  the  body  of  her  hoabandy  whereon,  like  the  c^anoe 
of  aome  friendly  fkoe,  Ibll  a  ray  of  mo^mlig^t^  ahining 
through  a  grated  window. 

Without  knowing  who  ahe  wa%  Pitoa  reoondaoted 
Marie  Antoinette  to  her  own  roomi^  which  he  aaw  her 
re-enter.  Thus,  having  diacharged  tiiia  reaponaibility 
in  preaenoe  of  the  aentinely  he  went  out  upon  the 
teiraoe,  to  see  if  D6nr$  Maniquet  had  aent  the  fimr 
men  asked  for.    The  four  men  were  there. 

**  Come  in !  **  said  Pitou  to  them ;  and  they  entered. 

Lighting  the  way  with  the  torch  which  he  had  retaken 
from  the  Queen's  handa,  he  led  the  way  to  the  little 
room  where  Andrte  was  still  crouching,  and  gazing  at 
the  pale  but  always  beautiful  face  of  her  husband,  illu- 
mined by  the  loving  moon.  The  torchlight  made  her 
raise  her  eyes. 

''What  do  you  wishl**  she  asked  of  Pitou  and  his 
fbllowersy  as  if  she  feared  these  unknown  men  had  come 
to  take  away  from  her  the  body  of  her  dearly  beloved 
Oliver. 

"Madame,**  answered  Pitou,  "we  come  for  the  body 
of  Monsieur  de  Cbamy,  in  order  to  cany  it  safely  to  the 
Rue  Coq  Heron.  *• 

"  You  swear  to  me  it  is  for  that  purpose  1  ** 

Pitou  extended  his  hand  over  the  body,  with  a  dignity 
whereof  one  might  have  supposed  him  incapable,  and 
said :  "  I  swear  it,  Madame  I  " 

"  Then  I  return  you  my  thanks,  and  I  shall  pray  God, 
with  my  latest  breath,  that  he  will  spare  you  and  yours 
the  sorrow  wherewith  I  am  overwhelmed." 

The  four  men  took  up  the  body  and  laid  it  on  their 
guns.    Pitou,  with  his  sword  drawn,  put  himself  at  the 


head  of    the   funeral   cortege,      Andi^e    walked   beside 
the  body,  holdiDg  in  bera  the  Count's  cold  hand,  already 


On  their  arrival  at  the  Rue  Coq  Heron,  they  laid  the 
body  on  Andre's  bed,  who  then  said  to  the  four  men : 
"  Receive  the  blessings  of  a  woman  who,  by  to-morrow, 
will  be  ou  high,  to  renew  her  prayers  to  God  in  your 
behalf." 

Then  she  said  to  Pitou  :  "  Monsieur,  I  owe  you  more 
than  I  can  ever  repay.  Kay  I  reiy  upon  you  for  one 
last  service  1" 

"  Command  me,  Madame  1  " 

"To-morrow  mombg,  at  eight  o'clock,  see  to  it  that 
Poctor  Gilbert  is  here." 

Pitou  bowed,  and  took  his  leave.  In  doing  bo,  he 
turned  his  head,  and  saw  that  Andrde  was  kneeling 
before  the  bed  as  before  an  altar. 

As  he  crossed  the  gateway  into  the  street,  three  in 
the  morning  sounded  from  the  dock  oo  the  church  of 
Saint  Eustache. 
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CHAPTER    XXL 

VHT  AHDBAe  wanted  QILBBT. 

Ths  next  day,  at  eight  precifiel;,  Gilbert:  rapped  at  the 
door  of  the  little  pavilion  in  Rue  Coq  H^ron. 

On  receiving  the  request  which  Fitou  brought  him 
in  Andr^e's  name,  Gilbert  waa  BStoniahed,  and  made  our 
captain  recount  the  eveDtaaf  the  night  before,  in  all  their 
details.  Then  be  meditated  for  a  long  time.  Finall;, 
when  he  started  out  in  the  morning,  he  summoned  Fitou, 
and  asked  him  to  go  for  Sebaatien,  at  Abb^  Berardier's, 
and  bring  him  to  the  Rue  Coq  H^roD.  When  there,  thej 
were  to  wait  till  the  Doctor  came  out 

Doubtless  the  old  porter  had  been  notified  of  the 
Doctor's  expected  arrival ;  for  as  aoon  as  his  name  was 
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"KoDsieur  Gilbert,  I  have  asked  you  to  oome  hither." 

"  And  I  have  responded  punctually  to  your  invitation, 
as  you  see,  Madame." 

"  I  sent  for  you,  rather  than  anybody  else,  because  I 
wished  that  he  of  whom  I  asked  a  oertain  favor  should  be 
one  who  would  have  do  right  to  refuse  me." 

"  You  are  right,  Madame,  —  not  perhaps  in  what  you 
are  going  to  ask,  but  in  what  you  say.  Tou  have  a  right 
to  exact  anything  from  me,  even  my  life." 

Andr^  smiled  bitterly.  "  Tour  life,  Uonsienr,  is  one  so 
precious  to  humanity,  that  I  should  pray  God  to  make  it 
long  and  happy,  instead  of  seeking  to  abridge  it ;  but 
you  cannot  but  agree  with  me  that  if  your  existeace 
is  blessed  by  a  propitious  iofluence,  other  careers  seem 
bom  under  a  fatal  star." 

Gilbert  made  no  reply,  but  Andr^  resumed,  after  ft 
moment's  silenoe  :  "  Mine,  for  example  1  What  do  yon 
think  of  my  existence.  Monsieur  1 " 

Aa  Gilbert  lowered  his  eyes,  without  replying,  she  went 
on  :  "  Let  me  recall  my  history  to  you  in  a  few  words. 
—  Be  calm  I     There  will  be  no  reproaches  for  any  one." 

By  a  gesture,  Gill«rt  bade  her  speak  on. 

"  I  was  bom  poor.  My  father  was  ruined  before  my 
birth.  My  youth  was  melancholy,  isolated,  solitary. 
You  knew  my  father,  and  no  one  better  knows  his  depth 
of  sordid  interest  in  me!  Two  men  —  one  of  whom  it 
would  have  been  better  if  I  had  never  known,  the  other 
a  stranger — exerted  a  mysterious  and  fatal  influenoe 
over  my  life,  with  which  my  own  voluntary  will  had 
nothing  to  do.  One  of  thoBe  men  diapoeed  of  my  soul, 
the  other  of  my  body.  Without  suspecting  that  I  had 
ceaned  to  be  a  maiden,  I  became  a  mother.  In  that  sad 
event  I  feared  losing  the  affection  of  the  only  being  who 
had  ever  truly  loved  me,  ^  my  brother.    I  took  refuge 
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in  the  idea  of  becoming  a  mother,  and  being  loved  by  my 
child ;  but  my  child  was  stolen  from  me  an  hour  after  its 
birth.  I  found  myself  a  wife  without  a  husband^  a  mother 
without  a  child." 

Here  Andr6e  was  somewhat  moved,  but  presently  she 
resumed  her  story. 

**  The  Queen's  friendship  consoled  me.  One  day  chance 
placed  a  handsome  and  brave  young  man  in  Uie  same 
carriage  with  us.  Fate  decreed  that  I,  who  had  never 
known  the  passion  of  love,  should  love  him.  He  loved 
the  Queen.  I  became  the  confidant  of  their  passion.  I 
believe  you  also  have  loved  without  return,  Monsieur 
Gilbert,  and  so  you  can  understand  how  I  suffered.  Even 
this  was  not  enough.  A  day  came  when  the  Queen  be- 
sought me  to  save  her  life,  —  more  than  her  life,  her 
honor  I  It  became  my  duty  to  be  his  wife,  —  the  wife  of 
the  man  I  had  loved  for  three  years,  —  and  yet  to  remain 
separated  from  him.  I  was  wedded  to  him.  Five  years 
I  lived  near  that  man.  Within^  I  was  on  fire.  Out- 
wardly I  was  ice,  —  a  statue  with  a  burning  heart. 
Physician,  tell  me  1  Can  you  understand  what  such  a 
heart  must  suffer  1" 

Still  Gilbert  spoke  not. 

**  Finally,  on  one  ineffably  happy  day,  my  devotion 
and  silence,  my  self-abnegation,  touched  that  man. 
Through  seven  years  I  had  loved  him,  without  making 
him  suspect  it,  even  by  a  look.  Now  he  came  to  throw 
himself  trembling  at  my  feet,  to  say  he  knew  all,  and  yet 
loved  me  I  As  if  to  reward  my  patience,  at  the  very  time 
when  I  was  winning  my  husband,  God  ordained  that  I 
should  regain  my  child  also.  A  year  sped  by  like  a 
day,  like  an  hour,  like  a  minute.  In  that  one  year  was 
concentrated  my  whole  life  I  Four  days  ago  the  thunder- 
bolt fell  at  my  feet.     My  husband's  honor  bade  him  come 
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to  Paris  and  die.  I  said  nothiDg  against  it,  I  abed  not  a 
tear ;  but  I  come  with  him.  Hardly  did  we  reach  the 
city  before  be  left  me.  Last  night  I  found  bim  again, 
dead  I  He  is  iu  yonder  room.  Do  you  think  it  too 
ambitiouB  in  me,  after  such  a  life,  •— the  desire  to  sleep 
in  the  same  tomb  with  himi  lathis  a  request  which 
you  have  power  to  refuse,  —  this  serrice  which  I  demand 
at  your  hands!  Monsieur  Gilbert,  you  are  a  skilful 
physician,  a  learned  chemist.  You  have  been  guilty  of 
a  great  wrong  towards  me  I  You  have  much  to  atone 
for  t  Well,  give  me  a  sure  and  rapid  poison,  and  I 
will  not  only  forgive  you,  but  I  shall  die  with  a  heart 
overflowing  with  gratitude." 

"Madame,"  replied  Gilbert,  "your  life  has  been,  as 
you  say,  one  long  and  dismal  trial,  and  gloriously  have 
you  endured  it.  You  have  borne  your  Borrows  like  a 
martyr,  —  nobly,  sacredly." 

Audr^e  gave  a  alight  nod,  to  indicate  that  she  waa 
waiting  for  the  answer. 

"  Now  you  say  to  your  executioner :  '  Thou  bast  given 
me  a  oruel  life  I  Give  me  now  a  pleasant  death.'  —• 
You  have  a  right  to  say  so.  You  have  the  right  to  add  : 
'  Thou  wilt  do  what  I  say,  beoause  thou  hast  no  right  to 
refuse  me  what  I  asL'  " 

"  Theu  Monsieur — t" 

"  Do  you  still  ask  for  poison,  Madame  1  ** 

"I  beseech  you  to  give  it  to  me,  my  friend  I'* 

"  Life  is  then  so  unbearable  that  you  6nd  it  impossible 
to  endure  it  1 " 

"  Death  is  the  sweetest  favor  men  can  bring  me,  the 
greatest  bene&t  God  can  grant  me." 

"  In  ten  minutes,  Madame,  you  shall  have  what  yoa 

He  bowed  and  stepped  backward,  but  Andr^  offered 


"  No/  by  ihv  l\i/hf,  my  child!  " 

J.>r..-.vn  ar.il  -.trhrd  :<v  T:.  Van  M.iy-. ■>•:!. 
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Not  bv  thy  hand,  my  child! " 

Drawn  .in..',  .^tcli'd  bv  Iv.  V.ui  Mi:y.loi!. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 


Bkfork  foUowmg  Andr^  to  the  jul  into  which  they  wan 
to  Bend  ber  aa  one  suipeoted,  let  ue  follow  the  Queea  to 
the  prison  in  which  Uiey  immured  her  aa  absolutoljr 
guilty. 

We  have  shown  the  antagonism  eziiting  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  Commune.  The  Assembly,  like  all 
constituted  bodies,  bad  not  kept  pace  with  individnala. 
The  Assembly  launched  the  people  into  the  track  of  the 
Tenth  of  Aogust,  and  then  lagged  behind. 

The  sections  improvised  the  famous  Council  of  the 
Commune ;  and  this  Coancil  really  brought  aboat  the 
Tenth  of  August,  which  had  been  instigated  by  the 
Assembly. 

The  proof  of  this  can  be  fonnd  in  the  fiict  that  the 
King  sought  the  Assembly  as  a  refuge  against  the  Com- 
mune. The  Assembly  gave  a  shelter  to  the  King,  whom 
the  Commune  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  find  in  the 
Tuileries,  in  order  to  stifle  him  between  two  featherbeds, 
or  hang  him  between  two  doois,  along  with  the  Queen 
and  the  Dauphin,  —  with  the  the-uolf  and  the  ctA,  as 
they  were  called. 

The  Assembly  caused  the  project  to  miscarry  ;  though 
the  euocees  of  this  scheme,  infamous  as  it  was,  would 
really  have  been  a  great  blessing. 

As  the  Assembly  protected  the  Klag,  the  Queen,  the 
Dauphin,  and  even  the  Court  itself,  the  AssMnbly  wm 
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called  Bojalist.  As  tbe  Aaacmbly  issued  a  decree  th&t 
ihe  King  sbonld  dwell  at  the  Liitemboui^  —  that  ia  to 
say,  in  a  pakoe,  — the  Aaaembly  moat  mrdy  be  growing 
aristocratic. 

In  Boyalism,  u  in  kD  thiogi,  then  is  a  difference  of 
degree.  What  waa  Boyaliatio  in  the  eyee  of  the  Com- 
mune, or  even  in  the  tiym  of  the  Aasembl;,  seemed 
Revolntionary  in  other  eyea 

La&yette,  thongfa  proaoribed  ft(«a  France  as  a  Bojat 
ist,  waa  liable  to  impriaoameat  m  «  Berolntionist  by 
tbe  Emperor  of  Auatriik 

The  Commune  began  to  aoouae  tbe  Aaaemhly  of  being 
Bo3ralistio.  From  time  to  time  Bobeapierre  would  throat 
hia  small  head,  pointed  and  renomons,  ont  of  tbe  hole  in 
which  he  waa  hidden,  and  bisa  forth  a  calumny. 

Robespierre  was  just  then  saying  that  a  very  powerful 
party  waa  offering  tbe  Freoch  throne  to  tbe  Duke  of 
Bmnswick.  He  meant  the  Girondists,  you  understand, — 
that  ia  to  say,  the  party  which  would  have  been  the  first 
to  shout  for  war,  the  first  to  give  itself  for  the  defence  of 
France! 

Tbe  Commune,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  dictatorial 
power,  must  oppose  all  tbe  doings  of  tbe  so-called  Royal- 
iat  AaBembly. 

Tbe  Aaaembly  offered  the  Lnzembourg  to  tbe  King  as 
h  lodgtug-place.  The  Communists  declared  they  would 
not  answer  for  the  Sing,  if  he  went  to  live  in  the  Lux- 
embourg. The  cellars  of  the  Luxembourg,  they  affirmed, 
were  connected  with  tbe  unwholesome  catacombs  running 
beneath  tbe  city,  and  might  offer  a  means  of  escape. 

The  Assembly,  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  tbe  Com- 
mune over  such  a  trifle,  left  to  tbe  latter  the  choice  of 
a  royal  reaidence.  The  Commune  thereupon  chose  the 
Temple. 
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Consider  whether  or  not  the  locatioo  was  well  ohoseol 

The  Temple  was  not  like  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  oou- 
nected  through  its  cellars  with  the  oatacombs,  and  by  its 
walla  with  the  plain,  forming  kq  acute  angle  with  the 
Tuileries  and  the  HOtel  de  Ville.  Mo,  it  was  a  prison, 
located  under  the  e^es  of  the  Commune.  The  Commune 
had  only  to  reach  out  its  hands,  in  order  to  open  or  cloae 
the  Temple's  doors.  It  was  an  old  and  isolated  donjon, 
whoee  ditch  hod  been  covered  over.  It  was  an  old 
tower,  low,  strong,  gloomy,  and  dismal  Philip  the  Fur^ 
that  is  to  say,  Royalty,  crushed  within  it  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  revolt  against  him.  Boyalty  was  now  to  enter  it, 
and  be  crushed  by  the  New  Age. 

How  came  this  old  tower  to  remain  there,  in  that 
populous  quarter,  —  a  tower  dark  and  sorrowful,  like 
a  screech-owl  staring  in  the  broad  daylight  I 

It  WAS  in  this  place  the  Commune  decided  that  the 
King  and  bis  family  should  dwell. 

Was  this  deliberately  done,  in  order  that  the  King 
should  live  in  a  place  which  had  been  a  refuge  for  an- 
cient  bankrupts,  who  used  to  come  there,  put  on  green 
caps,  and  "  smite  the  bottom  of  the  stone,"  as  the  law 
of  the  Middle  Ages  expressed  it,  after  which  the  debts 
of  these  bankrupts  were  regarded  as  cancelled  t 

Was  the  incarceration  of  the  royal  family  in  this  place 
intentional,  because  of  its  historic  memories  I  No,  it 
came  about  through  ohauce,  through  fatality,  —  through 
Providence,  we  might  say,  were  not  such  a  word  too 
suggestive  of  deific  cruelty. 

In  the  evening  of  August  13  the  King,  the  Queen, 
Madame  Elizabeth,  Madame  de  Lamballe,  Madame  de 
Tourzel,  Monsieur  Chemilly,  and  Monsieur  Hue,  the 
King's  valets,  were  transferred  to  the  Temple. 

The  Commune,  in  its  haste  to  have  the  King  occupy 
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hia  new  residence,  sent  him  there  before  the  Tower  was 
properly  prepared.  Cousequentlj  the  roya!  family  were 
at  first  taken  into  th«t  portion  fit  tbe  boildiog  fbtmeriy 
inhabited  by  MonMignenr  d'Artma,  when  bs  wlihad 
to  Btay  in  Pui^  and  whidi  wu  thsrsfoTB  oiUad  the 
Palace. 

All  Paris  seemed  to  rqjtrioe.  Tbirfry-fiTe  hundred  dt- 
inna  bad  died,  .to  be  sure;  bat  tbe  King,  the  frioid 
of  foreigner^  the  great  anemy  of  the  Bevolntion,  the 
ally  of  nobles  and  prieat^  —  the  King  was  a  yrvrnxc  1 

All  the  houses  oretiocAing  the  Temple  were  illnmi- 
aated  that  night.  Ijutona  wwe  eren  bnng  aa  the  battle- 
ments of  the  tower. 

When  Louis  Siztoenth  stepped  from  the  carriage,  he 
found  Sonterre  on  horseback,  ten  paces  from  the  ooadi 
door.  Two  municipal  guards,  with  covered  heads,  awaited 
the  King. 

"  Come  in.  Monsieur  I "  they  said. 

The  King  entered.  Naturally  mistaken  as  to  his 
future  al>ode,  he  asked  to  he  shown  tbe  apartments  of 
the  Palace. 

The  guards  exchanged  a  smile.  Without  telling  him 
that  the  walk  he  was  to  take  was  useless,  since  it  was 
the  Donjon  he  was  to  occupy,  not  the  Palace,  they  let 
him  go  through  the  more  spacions  portions  of  the 
Temple,  room  after  room. 

The  King  began  to  plan  for  the  nse  of  different  apart- 
ments i  and  the  guards  et^oyed  this  error,  which  was  to 
turn  speedily  into  bitterness. 

At  ten  o'clock  supper  was  served.  During  the  meal 
Manuel  stood  behind  the  King.  He  was  no  longer  a 
servant,  prompt  to  obey.  He  was  a  jailer,  an  overseer, 
a  master.  If  two  contradictory  orders  were  given,  one 
by  the  King,  the  other  by  Manuel,  Manuel's  was  the 
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one  obeyed.  Thia  wu  really  tbe  oommenoament  ot 
captivity. 

BegiDiiing  with  August  13,  in  tbe  eremng,  the  "King, 
TimquiHhed  on  the  Hummit  of  monarchism,  abandoned 
this  supreme  height,  and  descended  with  rapid  etrides 
the  opposite  deolivity  of  the  mountain,  at  whose  foot 
lay  the  scaffold. 

It  took  bim  eighteen  yean  to  reach  the  highest  sum- 
mit It  took  him  five  months  and  eight  days  to  reach 
the  bottom. 

Behold  with  what  rapidity  he  was  driven  I 

At  ten  o'clock  they  were  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
Palace.  At  eleven  they  were  in  the  drawing-room  of 
tbe  Palace.  He  was  still  the  King ;  or  rather  be  still 
believed  himself  to  be  the  King,  for  he  was  ignorant  of 
what  was  going  on. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  one  of  the  commissi  oners  appeared, 
and  ordered  the  valets  to  take  whatever  linen  tbey  had, 
and  follow  them. 

"  Follow  yon  wherel"  asked  the  valets, 

"  To  the  night  residence  of  your  employen,"  answered 
tbe  commisaiooer.  "  This  Palace  is  simply  their  day 
residence. " 

The  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Dauphin  were  no  longer 
tbe  masters  of  their  own  lackeys. 

At  the  door  of  the  Palace  they  found  a  city  officer 
bearing  a  lantern,  who  led  the  way.  They  followed  tbe 
officer.  By  the  &int  glimmer  of  this  lantern,  and  partly 
owing  to  tbe  &ct  that  the  public  illumination  was  begin- 
ning to  decrease,  Monsieur  Hue  had  to  look  bard  to  see 
the  King's  future  residence.  He  could  see  nothing  before 
bim  except  the  sombre  Dot^on,  rising  in  the  air  like  a 
granite  giant,  on  whose  brow  Btill  sparkled  the  embers 
of  a  fiery  crown. 
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-MjOodl'MdOenla^pMAfr'CM  it  In  Art 

7«a  «ra  iMkUng  m  to  tfMt  TbMrl" 

"Pneiidrl"  aanrond  A*  «Cbk     "Ite  tiM  «f 
pahen  ii  gooa  lijl    Toa  AM  na  1 
■m  will  I  otOm  pwfla" 

A«  be  ipoke^  the  nu  wiA  ^ 
agstnat  the  fint  atafm  ot  s  wind' 

Tba  grooms  van  about  to  itop  at  Uts  fint 
bat  tbe  mao  with  0M  laatva  Buntiiiiiad  oa  1 
At  tba  third  l«w^™g  he  atopin^  tnnwd  into  a 
on  tha  right  of  tha  itaii^  and  opmad  m  door  on  tba  ri^it 
nde  of  thaooiridar. 

This  room  was  fit  bj  a  rio^  window.  Thrae  or 
finr  aeata,  a  tabla^  and  a  poor  bed  oompoead  its  entim 
fhmitare. 

"Which  of  jaa  two  is  the  King's  serrsntl"  inqoired 
the  city  officer. 

"  I  am  his  valet,"  replied  Monnenr  ChemiUy. 

"Valet  ta  lervatU,  it's  all  the  Bsmel" 

Pointing  to  the  bed,  be  added :  "  There 's  where  joor 
master  will  sleep." 

The  man  with  the  l&ntem  threw  a  blanket  and  two 
sheets  upon  a  chair,  lighted  two  candles  on  the  shelf, 
and  left  the  tvo  valets  alone. 

The  Queen's  room,  ap  two  flights,  was  still  to  be 
made  ready. 

Messieurs  Hue  and  Chemillj  looked  st  each  other  in 
Qtter  amazement.  They  could  still  heboid,  with  tearful 
eyes,  the  splendors  of  regal  dwellings.  Now  the  King 
was  not  only  thrown  into  prison,  but  be  was  lodged  in  a 
kenneL  The  majesty  of  a  theatric  stage  was  unhappily 
missing. 

The  Talets  examined  the  room.  The  hed  was  in  an  un- 
curtained alcove.    An  old  wicker  screen,  resting  against 
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tbe  wall,  indicated  some  precaution  taken  against  venniii, 
■^  an  inaufBcient  precaution,  as  could  readily  be  seen. 

The  Taleta  were  not,  howerer,  wholly  disboarteDed, 
but  went  resolutely  to  work  and  cleaned  np  tho  room 
and  bed  as  best  they  could.  While  one  was  sweeping 
and  tbe  other  dusting,  tbe  King  entered. 

"  Oh  Sire  I "  they  said  with  one  voice,  "  what  infamy  I '' 

The  King — was  it  from  strength  of  eoul,  or  was  it 
from  iudifiiereucel  —  remained  trauquiL  He  cast  a  look 
around  bin),  but  did  not  utter  a  single  word. 

Tbe  wall  was  papered  with  cheap  engraTings ;  and  as 
a  few  of  these  were  obscene,  be  tore  them  off,  say- 
ing: "I  do  not  want  my  pure  daughter  to  behold  such 
objects ! " 

When  bis  bed  was  mads,  the  King  retired;  and  hs 
slept  as  peaceably  as  if  be  were  still  at  the  TuilerieE^  — 
more  calmly,  perhapis  I 

If  at  this  period  the  King  bad  been  presented  with  a 
yearly  income  of  thirty  thousand  francs,  and  a  ooun- 
tiy  bouse,  with  a  forge,  a  library  of  Travels,  a  chapel 
where  be  could  hear  Uass,  a  chaplain  to  ofBciate,  a  park 
of  ten  acres,  —  a  home  where  he  could  live  apart  from  all 
fntriguea,  and  be  surrounded  by  tbe  Queen,  the  Dauphin, 
and  Madame  Koyale, — ^that  is,  to  use  much  sweeter 
words,  by  bis  wife  and  children,  —  tbe  King  would  have 
-  been  tbe  happiest  man  in  the  realm. 

It  was  very  different  with  tbe  Queen. 

If  the  arrogant  lioness  did  not  roar  at  the  sight  of  her 
cage,  it  is  because  so  cruel  a  pain  had  possession  of  her 
breast,  that  she  became  blind  and  ioseDsible  to  all  her 
snrroundings. 

Her  domicil  consisted  of  four  rooms :  an  antechamber, 
which  tbe  Princess  Lamballe  occupied ;  a  bedroom  in  which 
the  Queen  installed  herself;  a  closet  which  was  assigned  to 
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the  halMtatioo  of  lCadttD0  EOfldMdi  and  «•  two  cidUf^ 

These  rooms  were  all  euiiiewliiit  elemer  tiieii  flie  King^ 

Ifenuely  howeter,  m  if  eehamed  of  flie  deoeptieii 
praotiaed  apon  the  Ki^g»  aud  that  the  mimieipal  aichi- 
tecty  Citiaen  PaUoj, —  who  faiuerly  had  ehaige  of  the 
lerelliiig  of  the  BaatiHe^ — would  eome  and  eoo&r  with 
the  Kiag,  and  see  what  eonld  he  done  towaida  lenderiiKg 
the  abidiDg-phu)e  of  the  rojal  fimOy  aa  oomfortable  aa 
poaaible. 

WhOe  Andvfe  ia  banying  the  lemaina  of  her  beloved 
faoabandy  while  Ifannd  ia  inatallfiig  the  vojal  ftrnflj  in 
the  Temple^  while  the  eaipenter  ia  eveoling  the  goiDotine 
in  the  Place  da  Catioiieely  —  in  that  field  of  Tietoiyy  soon 
to  be  tmnsformed  into  a  Place  de  Gr&Te,  —  let  ns  caat  a 
glance  into  the  interior  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  where  we 
have  already  been  admitted  many  times;  and  let  ns 
weigh  the  goyemment  which  has  succeeded  Bailly's  and 
Lafayette's, — a  government  which  is  even  substituting 
itself  for  the  Assembly,  and  aspires  to  the  dictatorship. 
Let  us  behold  the  men,  and  this  will  furnish  us  an  ex- 
planation of  their  acts. 

On  the  evening  of  August  10,  when  all  was  over,  — 
when  the  noise  of  the  cannon  was  hushed,  when  the  rattle 
of  musketry  was  deadened,  when  there  were  no  longer  any 
assassinations,  —  on  that  night,  a  troop  of  people,  drunk 
and  ragged,  carried  in  their  arms,  into  the  midst  of  the 
Council  of  the  Commune,  that  man  of  darkness,  that  owl 
with  blinking  eyelids,  that  prophet  of  the  populace,  the 
divine  Marat,  —  as  he  was  blasphemously  called. 

He  yielded  himself  to  their  wishes.  There  was  now 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  The  victory  was  secure;  and 
the  field  was  open  to  the  wolves,  the  vultures^  and  the 
ravens. 
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They  oallad  him  the  Tiotor  of  the  Tenth  of  Aogurt, 
he  whom  they  had  found  when  he  was  jiut  venturing 
to  put  his  head  out  through  the  yeuthole  of  his  oellor  1 

The;  crovned  him  with  laurels;  and  he,  like  Cesu-, 
simply  suffered  the  crown  to  rest  upon  his  broT. 

Tbey  came,  these  Citizen  Ragamuffins,  and  threw  their 
god,  Uaiat,  into  the  midst  of  the  Commune,  — as  we 
have  said.  Thus  was  the  crippled  Vuloan  imposed 
upon  the  Council  of  the  Gods. 

At  the  sight  of  Vulcan,  the  other  gods  laiighed.  At 
the  Bight  of  Marat,  many  laughed  and  others  were  dis- 
gusted, but  a  few  trembled.  The  tremblers  were  in  the 
right. 

Nevertheless,  Marat  did  not  belong  to  the  Commune. 
He  was  never  ohosen  a  member  of  it.  He  was  simply 
carried  there ;  but  there  he  stayed  I  They  made  for  bim 
•^purposely  for  Attn — a  journalist's  lodge  in  the  Council 
Chamber ;  but  there  was  this  difference.  Instead  of 
having  the  journalist  under  the  control  of  the  Communs^ 
aa  "  The  Logographe  "  had  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Assembly,  it  was  the  Commune  which  was  in  the  claw 
and  under  the  paw  of  Marat. 

As  in  the  beautiful  drama  of  our  dear  and  great  fnend 
Victor  Hugo,  the  Podesta  Angelo  rules  Padua,  but  feels 
Venice  above  himself,  so  the  Commune  was  above  the 
Assembly,  but  felt  Marat  weighing  down  upon  the 
Commune. 

That  haughty  Commune,  which  the  Assembly  obeyed, 
see  how  in  turn  it  obeyed  Marat ! 

Here  is  one  of  the  first  measures  they  voted : 


Henceforth,  the  printinn-presges  of  the 
alists  ihsll  be  confiicsted,  and  awaided 
printers. 
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On  tbe  mornLng  of  tbo  6mj  in  which  Uiis  d«cree  wu 
iMned,  Uant  eiecated  it  He  went  to  the  royal  printiog 
.Mtabliafament,  had  a  prees  remoTcd  to  his  hooae,  and 
lugged  all  tbe  ^pe  that  beat  suited  him.  Waa  he  not 
ftueiuual  among  Patriot  printent 

He  Asrtiiiblj'  van  fri^Lteoed  bj  the  erimes  of  Aiigitit 
10^  but  waa  powflriMi  to  itop  Ohb.  lb*  du^dar  wm* 
OQ  ID  tbe  Aawmbl;  yn^  is  its  «i»riilc>%  nd  it  the  -wmj 
doorof  iUhalL 

Danton  aaid :  *  WIhd  ths  wotfc  at  jimbam  bagjn^  pop- 
ular TengeoDoe  mnct  «eaih  I  mgigB  mjad^  b^x«  tiiia 
AMsmbly,  to  pnitoet  Um  nMO  wfao  an  vUhia  ita  pn- 
dncta.  I  wiQ  maidi  at  tbair  bei^  anl  I  vm  anawv 
fiir  them." 

Danton  aud  thia  befbra  Haiat  appeared  in  the  Com- 
munal Council.  From  the  moment  Uarat  waa  admitted 
there,  Danton  oould  no  longer  hold  himaelf  reepoouble  for 
anting. 

The  lion  ahoffled  before  the  aerpent,  and  tried  to  plaf 
thefoz. 

Lacroix,  that  old  official,  that  athletic  Deputy, — one 
of  Dantou's  hundred  arma,  —  aacended  the  roatrom, 
aod  aaked  that  the  Commander  of  the  National  Guard, 
Sonterre, — tbe  man  who,  aooording  to  the  BoTolista 
tbemaelvea,  conoealed  behind  hia  rough  behavior  a 
aympathetic  heart, — that  Santefre  be  empowered  to 
nominate  a  court-martial,  which  should  try  the  Swiss 
Guards,  both  officera  and  privates,  though  without  finally 
diapoeing  of  them. 

Tie  following  waa  Looroix's  idea,  or  rather  Donton's : 
That  a  oourt-moKial  should  be  appointed  from  among 
those  who  had  fought  with  the  prisoners.  They  were 
men  of  courage,  these  figfaten,  and  consequently  men 
who  would  appreciate  and  respect  oooioge  in  othen. 
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Uoreover,  the  &ot  that  these  native  soldiers  were  th« 
victoni  would  make  them  reluctant  to  oondemn  the 
conquered. 

Did  not  these  victon,  thirsting  for  blood  and  smoking 
with  slaughter,  spare  lone  women,  and  even  protect  and 
escort  them  1  A  court-martial,  chosen  from  the  Bretons 
and  MarsilliaDB, —  in  a  word,  among  the  victors,  —  meant 
the  salvation  of  the  prisoners.  To  prove  that  this  was 
a  measure  of  clemencj,  we  need  only  mention  that  the 
Communal  Council  rejected  it. 

Marat  preferred  massacre.  That  would  be  the  sbortOTt 
way  I     He  wanted  heads,  —  first,  last,  and  always  1 

His  estimate  of  the  necessary  number  of  deaths,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  continually  increased.  First  he 
asked  for  fifty  thousand  heads,  nest  for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, then  for  two  hundred  thousand ;  and  finally,  he 
wanted  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand 
heads. 

Why  such  an  odd  nnraber,  such  a  strange  fraction  t 
He  would  have  been  greatly  puzzled  over  this  question. 
He  demanded  massacre,  that  is  all ;  and  massacre  begao 
to  organize  itself. 

Dauton  kept  away  from  the  Commune.  His  woric  in 
the  ministry  absorbed  him,  as  he  said. 

What  were  the  Communists  doing!  They  sent  depu- 
tations to  the  Assembly.  On  August  16  three  deputv 
tions  succeeded  one  another  at  the  bar. 

On  August  17  a  new  deputation  presented  itself  and 
said: 

The  people  are  weaiy  at  not  being  avenged.  Tremble, 
lest  they  take  justice  into  their  own  handel  To-night,  at 
twelve,  the  alorm-bella  will  be  heard.  We  matt  have  a  Crimi- 
nal Tribunal  established  at  the  Tuileriea.  We  miut  hav« 
a  judge  for  each  section  of  the  ci^.    Louis  Sixteenth  and 

VOL.  IV.  —  U 
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Antoinette  wanted  blood*    Let  tfaem  eee  flowing  the  blood  of 
their  own  satellites  I 


This  audacilyy  this  aigenc^,  caused  two  men  to  spring 
to  their  feet,  —  the  Jacobin  Ghoadiea,  and  the  Dantonist 
Thnriot. 

"They  who  come  here  and  demand  massacre/'  said 
ChoudieUy  **  are  not  friends^  but  flatterers  of  the  people. 
An  inquisition  is  demanded.  I  shall  resist  it  to  the 
death  I '' 

''You  wish  to  dishonor  the  Bevolution  I '*  exclaimed 
Thuriot.  ''  The  Beyolution  belongs  not  to  France  alone  ; 
it  belongs  to  humanity  1 " 

After  petitions  came  menaces.  Representatiyes  fix)m 
the  sections  took  their  turn,  and  said :  '*  If,  within  two 
or  three  hours,  the  jury  is  not  nominated,  and  the  jury- 
men ready  to  act,  great  misfortunes  will  stalk  throughout 
Paris." 

This  last  threat  compelled  the  Assembly  to  obey.  The 
Deputies  noted  the  creation  of  an  extraordinary  tribunaL 
On  August  17  the  demand  was  made.  On  August  19 
the  Tribunal  was  created.  On  August  20  the  Tribunal 
was  organized,  and  condemned  a  Royalist  to  death.  On 
the  evening  of  August  21  this  man,  upon  whom  sentence 
had  been  passed  the  previous  day,  was  executed,  in  Car- 
rousel Square,  by  torch-light. 

The  effect  of  this  first  execution  was  terrible,— so 
terrible,  that  the  executioner  himself  could  not  stand  it. 
At  the  very  moment  when  he  was  exhibiting  to  the  people 
the  head  of  the  victim  of  this  first  execution,  which  was  to 
lead  the  way  in  so  long  a  procession  of  funereal  wagons^ 
the  headsman  uttered  a  scream,  allowed  the  head  to  roll 
upon  the  pavement,  and  then  fell  backwards.  His  aids 
lifted  him.     He  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

THE  SANQUINABT   BBVOLOTION. 

Thb  Revolution  of  1789,  that  ie  to  say,  the  Revolution 
of  Necker,  Sieyis,  and  Bailly,  ended  in  1790.  The  Eev- 
olution  of  Bamave,  Mirabeau,  and  La&yette  ended  in 
1793.  The  great  Revolution,  the  bloody  Revolution, 
the  Revolution  of  Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespieire,  bad 
now  begun. 

In  placing  Hide  by  side  the  names  of  the  last  three  men, 
we  do  not  wish  to  confound  them  in  one  and  the  same 
estimate.  On  the  contrary,  to  our  eyes,  they  represent, 
in  their  very  distinct  individuality,  the  three  faces  of  the 
three  years  which  were  to  follow. 

Danton's  embodiment  was  the  year  1792 ;  Marat's  waa 
the  year  1793;  and  Robespierre's  was  the  year  1794. 

Moreover,  as  events  suoceeded  one  another  so  rapidly, 
let  us  glance  at  these  events.  Let  us  examine  the  means 
bj  which  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Commune  sought 
respectively  to  prevent  or  to  accelerate  these  events. 

Besides,  we  have  nearly  encroaobed  upon  the  domun 
of  history.  All  but  a  few  of  our  personages  have  already 
foundered  in  the  Revolutionaiy  storm. 

What  has  become  of  the  three  brothers  Chaniy,  George, 
Isidore,  and  Oliverl  They  are  dead  I  What  has  happened 
to  the  Queen  and  Andrei  I  They  are  prisoners.  La&y- 
ette, . —  where  is  be  1    He  is  in  eiile. 

On  August  17  Lafayette  succeeded,  through  a  skilfiil 
manoeuvre,  in  direeting  the  army  towards  Puis,  in  order 
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to  re-establish  there  the  ConsHtiitloii,  defeat  the  work  of 
August  10,  and  restore  the  King. 

Lafayette,  that  lojal  man,  lost  his  wits^  like  the  rest  of 
them.  His  intention  was  to  lead  the  Plrussians  and  the 
Austrians  directly  into  Paris*  The  army  rejected  him 
instinctively;  just  as  they  repulsed  Dumouries  eight 
months  later. 

History  would  have  coupled  together  the  names  of  these 
two  men,  —  we  mig^  say,  ohamed  them  together,  — -  if 
La&yette,  detested,  as  he  was  by  the  Queen,  had  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  arrested  by  the  Austrians  and 
sent  to  Olmuts.  His  captiTity  caused  his  deeortion  to  be 
fbigottep. 

On  August  18  La&yette  crossed  the  frontiw.  On 
August  21  the  enemies  of  France,  those  allies  of  royalty, 
against  whom  the  massacre  of  August  10  was  aimed,  and 
against  whom  the  outbreak  of  September  2  was  also  to  be 
directed,  —  those  Austrians  whom  Marie  Antoinette  sum- 
moned to  her  assistance,  on  a  certain  clear  night,  when 
the  moon,  in  shining  through  the  panes  of  the  Queen's 
chamber,  poured  a  bright  light  upon  her  bed,  —  those 
Austrians  invested  the  town  of  Longwy.  After  twenty- 
four  hours'  bombardment,  Longwy  surrendered. 

The  day  preceding  this  capture,  there  was  a  revolt  in 
the  Vendue,  at  the  other  eitremity  of  France.  The  re- 
quired ecclesiastical  oath  furnished  the  pretext  for  this 
upheaval. 

The  Assembly  met  these  events  by  nominating  Du- 
mouriez  Commander  of  the  Army  in  the  East,  and  or- 
dering the  arrest  of  Lafayette. 

The  Assembly  voted,  that  as  soon  as  the  city  of 
Longwy  should  again  be  in  the  power  of  the  French 
Nation,  all  the  houses,  except  national  buildings,  should 
be  destroyed,  levelled  with  the  ground.     A  law  was  also 
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enacted,  baniBhiug  from  the  land  every  priest  who  had  not 
token  the  CoDBtitutional  oath.  Domiciliaiy  vUitB  wer* 
authorized ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  propert;  of  refit- 
geeB  should  be  confiscated  and  sold. 

What  nas  the  Communal  Council  doing  meanwhile  t 
We  have  said  that  Marat  was  its  oracle.  The  Com- 
mune was  attending  to  the  guillotine  on  the  Place  da 
Carrousel.  They  bad  one  head  s  day.  This  seems  little 
enough  now ;  but,  in  a  book  published  towards  the  end 
of  August,  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  explained  the 
enormous  task  they  imposed  upon  themselves  in  order  to 
obtain  this  result,  —  unsatisfutory  as  it  might  be.  This 
publication  was  signed  by  Fouquier  Tinville. 

See  what  the  Commune  was  dreaming  about.  By-aod- 
by  we  may  osaiat  at  the  realization  of  that  dream. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  August  23  that  the  Commune 
put  forth  its  prospectus.  Followed  by  a  mob  picked  up 
from  the  gutters  of  the  fauboiu-gs  and  the  markets,  a 
deputation  from  the  Commune  presented  itself,  towards 
midnight,  before  the  Assembly. 

What  did  it  demand  1  That  the  Orleans  prisonen 
should  be  brought  to  Paris  to  be  executed. 

Well,  the  Orleans  prisoners  had  not  yet  been  tried. 
What  mattered  iti  This  was  a  simple  formality  with 
which  the  Commune  could  well  afford  to  dispense.  More- 
over, there  was  the  memorial  of  August  10,  which  would 
come  to  the  aid  of  this  project. 

Sergent,  the  artist,  was  to  organize  this  lugubrious 
memorial,  as  be  had  already  put  upon  the  stage  the 
procession  which  proclumed  the  country's  peril ;  and 
we  know  whether  or  not  he  succeeded  in  bis  efforts  od 
that  memorable  oocsaion. 

On  this  occasion,  Sei^gent  surpassed  himself.  The  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  fill  with  mourning,  with  vengeance,  with 
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deathi;  sorrow,  the  hearts  of  all  those  who,  on  Augnst 
10,  had  loBt  aojr  one  dear  to  them. 

Id  front  of  the  guillotine,  which  waa  in  operation  on 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  Sorgent  erected,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  basin  of  the  Tuileries,  a  gigantic  pyramid,  covered 
all  over  with  black  serge.  Upon  each  aide  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  massacres  with  which  the  Rojahsts  could 
be  reproached,  —  the  massacres  of  Nancy,  Nismes,  Mon- 
tauban,  and  the  Champ  de  Mara. 

The  guillotine  waa  saying  /  tiU  }  The  pyramid  seemed 
to  respond  :  Keep  on,  HlliTiff  / 

It  was  on  Sunday  evening,  August  27,  five  days  after 
the  priestly  insurrection  iu  Vend^,  —  and  four  days  after 
the  surrender  of  Longwy,  whereof  General  Clerfayt  had 
just  taken  possession  in  the  name  of  King  Louis  Six* 
teenth,  —  that  tbis  expiatory  procession  put  itself  into 
motion,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  mysterious 
majesty  wherewith  darkness  endows  all  thinga. 

Through  the  clouds  of  incense,  burning  all  along  the 
route,  could  be  seen,  first  the  widows  and  orphans,  left 
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Then  came  Law,  —  a  ooloasal  statue,  bearing  a  iword  at 
her  Bide,  —  fallowed  by  the  Judges  of  the  Courta.  At  their 
head  marched  the  special  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  —  the 
Tribunal  which  asked  to  be  excused  for  cauaing  only  one 
head  to  fall  each  day. 

Then  came  the  Communal  Council,  the  bloody  mother 
of  that  blood-stained  Tribunal. 

Tu  the  Councillor  ranks  was  a  statue  of  Liberty,  of  the 
same  siee  as  the  statue  of  Law. 

Finally  came  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  wearing 
those  civic  crowns  which  may  oonsole  the  dead,  but  are 
BO  insufficient  for  the  living ! 

The  procession  advanced  majestically,  in  the  midst  of 
sombre  chants  by  Chenier,  and  of  gloomy  music  by  Gos- 
seo,  —  marching  with  similar  steady  steps. 

Part  of  the  night  of  August  27  waa  spent  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  expiatory  ceremony,  the  funereal  feast  of 
the  multitude,  during  which  the  crowd,  shaking  their 
fists  at  the  empty  Tuileries,  were  thraatening  the  prisonB^ 
those  strongholds  of  security  which  had  been  given  to  the 
King  and  the  Koyalists,  in  exchange  for  their  ch&teaux. 

When  the  last  lamps  were  extinguished,  and  the  last 
torches  reduced  to  smoke,  the  people  retired. 

The  two  statues  of  Law  and  Liberty  remained  alone, 
to  guard  the  immense  sarcophagus ;  but,  as  nobody  paid 
any  attention  to  them,  it  happened,  either  through  impru- 
dence or  sacrilege,  that  during  the  night  the  two  statues 
were  despoiled  of  their  lower  garments ;  and  on  the  day 
following,  the  two  poor  goddesses  were  less  than  women. 

On  beholding  this  sight  the  populace  uttered  a  wild 
scream.  They  accused  the  Royalists,  ran  to  the  Assem- 
bly, called  for  vengeance,  took  possession  of  the  statues, 
dressed  them  anew,  and  finally  dragged  tliem,  by  way 
of  reparation,  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.     At  a  later  day 
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the  scaffold  followed  theee  images  to  this  square,  sad 
gave  them,  od  Januaiy  21,  a  terriUe  satisfaction  for  the 
outrage  of  August  28. 

On  that  very  day,  August  28,  the  Assembly  voted  the 
law  in  regard  to  household  inspection. 

The  report  began  to  spread  among  the  people,  of  a 
junction  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies,  and  of  the 
capture  of  Longwy  by  General  Glerfoyt.  Thus  the  ene- 
mies, summoned  by  the  King,  the  nobles,  and  the  priests, 
were  marching  upon  Paris.  If  nothing  arrested  their 
progress,  they  could  reach  the  capital  in  about  six  forced 
marches. 

What  would  then  happen  to  Paris,  which  was  boiling 
like  a  crater,  and  whose  eruptions,  during  the  last  three 
years,  had  made  themselves  felt  throughout  the  world  t 
There  would  happen  what  Bouill^'s  famous  letter  pre- 
dicted. That  insolent  joke,  which  created  so  much 
laughter,  might  now  become  a  reality,  — "  not  one 
stone  should  remain  upon  another." 

There  was  talk,  as  of  something  sure  to  come,  of  a 
Great  and  General  Judgment,  terrible  and  inexorable,  — 
a  judgment  which,  after  destroying  Paris,  would  destroy 
the  Parisians  also.  In  what  manner  and  by  whom  was 
this  judgment  to  be  administered  1  The  writings  of  those 
days  will  show  us.  The  blood-stained  hand  of  the  Com- 
mune was  in  that  legend,  which,  instead  of  relating  to  the 
past,  referred  to  the  future. 

Wliat  reasons  have  we  for  not  believing  that  legend  t 
The  following  statement  appeared  in  a  letter  found  in  the 
Tuileries  on  August  10,  which  we  ourselves  have  read  in 
the  Public  Archives,  where  it  can  still  be  seen  : 

Tribunals  come  in  the  wake  of  armies.  The  Council  of  Refu- 
gees, along  the  rood,  and  in  the  camp  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
aie  arraigning  the  Jacobins,  and  preparing  their  gibbets. 
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When  the  FruBaian  and  Augtrian  armies  arriTed  at 
Paris,  the  trials  would  take  plaoe,  judgmeuta  would  be 
rendered,  and  all  that  remained  to  do  would  be  to  exe* 
cute  the  sentences. 

In  order  to  confirm  what  was  said  in  this  letter,  th« 
following  waa  printed  in  the  official  bulletin  of  the  War 
Deportment. 

The  Aostrian  cavaby,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sarrelonia, 
have  captured  the  Patriot  mayorH  and  all  known  Republicans. 

The  Uhlans,  having  taken  some  municipal  officeis,  cut  oB 
their  ears,  and  nailed  them  to  their  foreheads. 

If  such  acta  were  perpetrated  in  the  inoffeouve  pror- 
inces,  bow  would  the  conquerors  behave  towards  Revo- 
lutionary  Paris!  What  they  would  do  was  no  longer 
a  secret. 

Listen  to  the  report  which  waa  spreading  itself  whioh 
was  reported  in  public  places,  and  which  radiated  front 
each  centre,  till  it  reached  the  moat  distant  parts  of  the 
city  1  A  large  throne  was  to  be  built  for  the  allied 
kings,  in  sight  of  the  heap  of  ruins  where  once  stood 
Paris.  The  entire  captive  population  waa  to  be  driven, 
badgered,  bunted,  uid  brought  to  the  foot  of  this  throne. 
There,  as  in  the  day  of  the  Last  Judgment,  there  waa  to 
be  a  separation  of  the  good  ^m  the  evil,  the  sheep  from 
the  goata.  The  good  —  that  is,  the  Royaliata,  the  nobles, 
the  priests  —  would  be  aent  to  the  right,  and  France 
restored  to  them,  that  they  might  do  with  it  whatever 
they  pleased.  The  bad  —  that  is,  the  followers  of  the 
Revolutionists  —  would  go  to  the  left,  and  there  the 
guillotine  would  await  them,  —  that  instrument  invented 
by  the  Revolution,  through  which  the  BevolutioD  waa 
finally  to  perish. 
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The  Berolution, —  that  is  to  say,  Fmace.  No,  the 
Revolution  was  not  France  alone,  for  that  nould  mean 
little.  Nations  were  to  serve  as  holocausts  aacrifioed  to 
ideas.  The  Revolutba  waa  not  bo  much  France,  as  the 
ideal  of  France. 

Why  was  France  first  in  pronouncing  the  word  liberti/ 
in  Europe  1  She  betieved  that  she  was  proclaiming  Bome- 
thing  holy,  —  light  for  the  eyes  and  life  for  the  soul. 
She  procliiiined  :  "  Liberty  for  France  !  Liberty  for  Eu- 
rope I  Liberty  &ir  all  I "  She  tliongltt  ahe  waa  aoCing 
nobly,  in  trying  to  eiiuuiai|iate  tbs  world ;  bat  in  thii 
■he  was  apparently  mistaken. 

Behold,  God  put  hoc  ia  the  wrong.  Providenae  was 
^unst  her  I  BelieTing  herself  innocent  and  aublime, 
she  was  culpable  and  infamous  I  Intent  on  a  good 
action,  she  had  oommittad  a  crime  I  Therefore  was  she 
to  be  judged,  condemned,  decapitated,  and  dragged  to 
the  Gehenna  of  the  universe ;  and  the  universe,  for  whose 
salvation  she  died,  would  applaud  her  ezeoutiou.  Thus 
JesuB,  crucified  for  the  world's  salvation,  died  amidst 
the  jeers  and  insults  of  that  world  I 

In  order  to  oppose  the  foreign  invader,  must  this  poor 
Nation  rely  alone  upon  berselfl  Those  whom  she  had 
adored,  whom  she  had  enriched,  whom  ehe  had  pud, 
would  they  not  perhaps  defend  herl     No  I 

Her  Sing  conspired  with  the  enemy.  From  the  Tem- 
ple, where  he  was  imprisoned,  be  continued  to  correspond 
with  the  FruBsians  and  Austrians.  Her  nobles  were 
marching  against  her,  organized  by  her  princes.  Her 
priests  had  instigated  revolt  among  the  peasants. 

In  their  prison  depths  the  Royalists  clapped  their 
hands  over  the  reverses  of  France.  The  Prussian  suo- 
oess  at  Longwy  raised  &  017  of  joy  in  the  Temple  and 
the  Abbaye. 
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No  wouder  that  Danton,  a  man  of  extreme  resolu- 
tions, entered  the  Assemhly  like  a  roaring  lion.  The 
Uinister  of  Justice  believed  justice  to  be  powerless,  and 
came  to  ask  for  strength.  Justice  then  must  be  backed 
by  force. 

J>anton  ascended  the  rostrum,  and  shook  his  lion's 
mane.  Exteuding  that  powerful  hand,  which,  on  An* 
gust  10,  broke  open  the  doors  of  the Tuileries,  he  said: 
"  We  must  have  a  National  Convention.  That  will 
cause  the  despots  to  retreat.  So  &r  we  have  only  had 
a  sham  war.  We  must  no  longer  be  entertained  by  eudh 
miserable  play.  The  people  must  fling  themselves  upon 
their  euemies,  attack  them  in  a  body,  and  exterminate 
them  at  one  blow.  At  the  same  time  conspirators  must 
be  bound,  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief." 

Danton  demanded  a  general  levy,  domiciliary  visits, 
nocturnal  investigations,  and  the  proclamation  of  tbs 
death-penalty  against  whomsoever  should  lay  obstaoles 
in  the  way  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

Dauton  received  all  he  asked  for.  Had  he  demanded 
more,  he  would  have  received  it  in  like  manner. 

Let  us  listen  to  Michelet : 

Never  hsd  a  people  come  eo  near  death.     When  Holland, 

seeing  LouiB  Fourteenth  at  its  doors,  bod  no  other  resource 
except  inundation,  in  order  to  drown  herself,  she  was  in  leas 
danger  ;  for  Holland  had  Europe  on  her  aide.  When  Athens 
saw  the  throne  of  Xenea  on  the  rock  of  Salamis, — when, 
spuming  the  ground,  she  dived  into  the  sea,  and  hod  only 
water  for  her  country,  —  she  waa  in  leaa  danger  ;  for  ahe  was 
wholly  in  her  fleet,  which  waa  powerfully  organized  in  the 
handa  of  the  great  Themistoclea.  More  fortunate  than  France, 
Athens  bad  no  treachery  in  her  boeom. 

France  was  disorganized,  disintegrated,  betrayed,  sold, 
delivered  I    France  was,  like  Ipbigenia,  uader  the  fcnifb 
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cf  Calchaa.  The  racircling  khi^  anitcd  onlj  b«r  dntb, 
in  order  that  the  wimI  of  deapotiam  might  fill  their 
■ftilfl.  She,  poor  Fraoce.  esteoded  ber  ftrms  to  tfac  gods, 
but  the  god*  vere  mnta  I 

At  last,  when  ihe  felt  the  cold  band  of  deftth  opoD 
bar,  she  roused  bcndf  by  %  viiJent  and  terrible  coa- 
tncttoD.  Then,  like  ■  liTiog  voleuio,  sbe  wnt  forth,  from 
ber  vtTj  heart,  that  flame  which  haa  vuce  enlightened 
the  world  for  hoJf  %  ceatary. 

It  is  tnie  there  !■  a  spot  of  blood  on  the  ran  of  Fntnce, 
—  the  blood-spot  of  Scptemb^  2.  We  shall  soon  come 
to  that,  and  see  who  then  cwised  blood  to  Sow  anew, 
and  whether  or  not  the  blame  can  be  laid  at  the  door 

Before  mtcring  npcm  this  inveaUgation,  let  iu  one* 
more  borrow  from  Michelet,  and  close  this  chapter  with 
two  of  bia  pages.  We  are  powerless  in  the  presence  of 
this  giant  aabject,  and,  like  Danton,  call  strength  to 
onr  rescue.  Who  can  speak  like  this  Past  Master  in 
History  1     Listen  I 

Paris  had  the  appearance  of  a  atrooghold,  and  seemed  more 
like  Lille  or  StrasbonrfC-  R^nlatioiu,  aoitinels,  militaiy  pre- 
caatiooH,  —  premature  to  be  anre,  —  were  to  be  encountered 
ererjiwhere.  The  enemy  was  still  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or 
sixty  leagoea.  More  seriona,  most  affecting  of  all  things,  was 
the  sentiment  of  profound  and  sdmirable  solidarity,  which 
Rvealed  itself  eTerywbere. 

Each  addressed  himself  to  all,  and  spoke  and  piayed  for 
the  conntiy.  Each  became  a  recruiting-officer,  and  went  from 
boose  to  hoose,  offering  a  aniform,  anna,  —  whatever  else  be 
poaseased,  —  to  any  one  who  could  enlist  Every  man  became 
an  omtor,  —  preached,  talked,  sang  patriotic  eoiiga. 

Who  did  not  become  an  author  in  that  peculiar  moment  I 
Who  did  not  printl    Who  did  not  pabUaht 
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The  most  ingenuous  scenes,  in  which  every  one  took 
part,  vere  enacted  everywhere,  —  on  public  squares,  in  the 
enrotmeDt-pUces,  on  the  pUtfonDs  where  the  nunes  weia 
registered. 

All  around  there  were  oonge,  cries,  tears  of  entbuaiftun  or 
fitfeweiL  Above  all  these  voices,  one  great  voice  was  resound- 
ing in  all  hearts, — a  voice  so  much  the  more  profound  fat 
being  eilent.  It  was  the  voice  of  France  herself,  eloquent 
in  all  its  symbols,  pathetic  even  in  the  most  tragical  of  these 
symbols,  —  the  flag,  sacred  and  terrihle,  announcing  the  coun- 
try's danger,  a  flag  waving  from  the  windows  of  the  H6tet 
de  Ville,  an  immense  flag,  streaming  to  the  winds,  and  seeming 
to  invite  the  popular  l^ons  to  march  in  haste  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Scheldt,  from  the  Seine  to  the  Hbine  l' 

In  Older  Co  appreciate  the  full  mgniticance  of  that  moment 
of  sacrifice,  we  must  look  into  each  cottage,  into  each  home, 
and  see  the  pain  of  the  women,  the  travail  of  the  mothers  in 
this  second  childbirth,  a  hundred  timea  more  terrible  than 
that  in  which  tboee  children  first  came  from  beneath  the 
bleeding  heart.  We  must  see  the  old  women,  with  dry  eyes 
and  broken  hearts,  gathering  hastily  the  few  garments  which 
their  boys  will  cany  with  them,  and  tbe  poor  earnings, 
the  penniee  saved  by  fasting,  which  the  mothers  have  stolen 
from  themselves  for  their  sons,  against  that  day  of  the  last 
agony. 

To  give  up  their  children  to  that  war  which  was  opening 
80  hopelessly,  to  sacrifice  them  in  that  extreme  and  hopeless 
situation,  was  more  than  most  of  the  mothers  could  do.  They 
sank  under  the  sorrow  which  oppressed  them ;  or,  by  a  natural 
reaction,  they  fell  into  fits  of  madness  They  ate  nothing, 
fenred  nothing.  No  terror  can  lay  hold  upon  such  a  state 
of  mind.  What  terror  can  there  be  for  one  who  invokes 
death  1 

We  are  told  that  one  day,  doubtleaa  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, a  bond  of  these  furious  women  met  Danton  in  the  stteet, 
and  insulted  him  as  they  would  have  insulled  Death  himself. 
They  said  be  was  responsible  for  the  whole  Revolution,  foi  all 
the  blood  which  bad  been  shed,  for  the  death  of  their  cbildien. 
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Mistwe  of  &c  Bob  Mi  tfM  WU« 

telmlL    HifpkfMgMBf  m 

BM*  of  kit  IvriNikot  fiMe  lait  to  kk  tpeedi,  qnck, 

tad  ftilolt  ft  toft  of  Mirage  tCiDg.    Tbe  inaset,  who  love 

ftreogth,  ielty  in  hi*  praence,  tliat  iccr  and  sjmpatlnr  which 

ertrj  pcrwerfol  end  genentare  being  is  capable  of  awaking. 

Underneath  that  riolent  and  long^  exterior,  a  heart  could 

be  felt 

At  bat  a  doabi  aroae  in  the  minds  of  all  whether  this  ter- 
ffble  fellow,  who  q)oke  onlj  hj  threats,  was  not,  after  ail,  a 
brare  man  at  heart.  These  women,  arrayed  against  him,  fi^ 
all  this  confnsedl J,  and  allowed  themselyes  to  be  harangued 
and  mastered.  He  led  them  where  and  how  he  chose.  He 
nsdelj  explained  to  them  what  women  were  good  for,  the 
purpose  of  passion,  the  object  of  procreation.  He  aigned 
that  one  doM  not  bear  children  for  one's  self,  bnt  for  one's 
coantrjr. 

When  he  reached  this  point,  he  suddenly  raised  himself 
and  spoke  as  if  no  one  were  listening  but  himself.  His  whole 
heart,  it  is  said,  seemed  to  bound  out  of  his  breast,  in  words 
of  violent  tenderness  for  Fraoce.  Upon  that  strange  face, — 
pitted  by  smallpox,  and  resembling  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius 
and  of  ^tna,  —  there  appeared  two  big  drops ;  and  they 
were  tears  I 
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Tbe  wnmen  coald  leuat  no  longer.  Thej  wept  for  France, 
insWad  of  weeping  foi  their  childien.  Hiding  tlieir  focei 
with  their  aptoOB,  they  ran  swej  crying. 

Oh  thou  great  hietorian  whom  we  oall  Michelet,  where 
art  tboo  t    At  Neiri  1 

Oh  thou  great  poet,  called  Viotor  Hugo,  where  art 
tfaout     At  the  Isle  of  Jersey. 
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tBE  STB  or 


^  Whcsi  the  ecmntrj  m  in  danger,*  Mid  Dmton  in  tlie 
NatioDa]  AMemblj,  on  Aogntt  28,  1792;  "  ererytliiiig 
belong*  to  the  oonntiy.* 

On  Aogntt  29,  at  Ibar  in  the  afternoon,  a  genend 
alarm  was  beaten  on  the  droma  ETerybodj  knew 
what  this  meant,  —  that  the  honsehold-inspeetion  Tisita 
were  to  begin. 

As  bj  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand^  Paris  changed  its 
aspect  at  the  Tery  first  roll  of  the  drum.  Populous 
as  it  wasy  Paris  all  at  once  became  a  desert  Open 
shoj;s  were  closed.  Each  street  was  surrounded  and 
occupied  by  a  platoon  of  sixty  men.  The  barriers 
were  guarded.      The   riyer   was  guarded. 

At  one  in  the  morning  the  visits  began  in  every 
house.  The  sectional  commissioners  rapped  at  the 
street  door  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  the  street 
door  was  forthwith  opened. 

Then  they  rapped  at  the  door  of  each  suite  of  rooms, 
always  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  these  doors  were  also 
opened.     Unoccupied  lodgings  were  opened  by  force. 

Two  thousand  muskets  were  seized,  and  three  thousand 
people  arrested. 

Terror  was  wanted,  and  terror  there  was. 

Out  of  this  was  bom  a  result  of  which  no  one  had 
droamed|  or  of  which  some  had  perhaps  dreamed  too 
much. 
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Theae  domioiliaiy  vinta  opened  to  the  poor  the  Abodes 
of  the  rioh.  The  vmed  men  from  the  aeotiona,  who 
fbUowed  the  magistrates,  gaied  with  amaiement  upon 
the  Bilk  and  gold  magnificence  of  the  maniiona  still 
inhabited  by  their  owners,  as  well  as  thoee  from  which 
the  proprietors  were  absent.  Out  of  this  ciroumstanos 
was  developed,  not  a  desire  for  booty,  but  an  increase 
of  hatred. 

So  little  pillaging  was  done,  that  Beaumarchais,  who 
was  in  prison  at  the  time,  relates  that  a  woman  plncked 
a  rose  in  his  splendid  gardens  on  the  Saint  Antoine 
Boulevard,  and  that  the  rabble  wished  to  throw  her 
into  the  water  for  the  offence. 

Note  that  this  took  place  while  the  Communal  Council 
was  Toting  to  punish  BiWer-brokers  with  death. 

This  Commune  waa  already  uaurping  the  functions 
of  the  Assembly,  and  ordaining  capital  punishment.  The 
Commune  gave  to  Chaumette  the  right  to  open  the  pris- 
ons and  free  the  prisoners.  It  arrogated  to  itself  the 
privilege  of  pardon.  It  ordered  that  to  the  door  of  each 
prisou  should  be  affixed  a  list  of  the  prisoners  confined 
there.  This  was  an  appeal  to  hatred  and  revenge ;  for 
every  one  took  special  note  of  the  cell  in  which  some 
personal  antagonist  waa  confined. 

The  Ae«embly  saw  into  what  a  ditch  all  this  mnst 
lead.  In  Bpite  of  itself,  the  Assembly  would  be  com- 
pelled to  imbrue  its  hands  in  blood.  Who  waa  doing 
thisi     Its  enemy,  the  Commune. 

Only  an  occasion  was  wanting  for  the  oontest  to  break 
fbrth  angrily  between  the  two  ruling  powers.  Thia  oppor> 
tunity  was  amply  ftimished  by  a  fresh  exploit  on  the 
part  of  the  Commune. 

On  August  29,  the  day  appointed  for  household  visits, 
the  Commune,  on  account  of  an  article  in  bis  jonmal, 
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aaaaaoned  to  lU  bar  C'ney  Dupr^  — one  of  tha  boldast 
Oirondistfl,  beoaooe  one  of  the  yonagest. 

Hftving  no  time  to  floe  to  the  Awnnblff  Qirey  Dnj^ 
took  refbge  at  tba  Wwx  SMratwj'B  Offioo.  Hogaenin, 
Freaident  of  the  pMnmnne,  had  the  office  ennonnded, 
in  order  to  take  the  Qirondict  editm  by  foro& 

The  CKrondists  were  rtill  in  the  m^ority  in  the 
AMsmbly.  At  this  inmlt  to  one  of  their  number  tbey 
rooaed  the  Beputiea,  and  anmnuMted  Freddent  Hugoenia 
to  the  bnr  of  their  Aaaembly. 

Hngnenin  paid  no  attention  to  this  summona  from  the 
Jjsembly.  On  Angnet  90  the  Aaaembly  paved  a  decree 
dieBoIving  the  Communal  GonDoil. 

One  &ot  provee  that  this  decree  of  the  AsBembly 
derived  etrong  support  from  the  popular  horror  of  theft. 

A  mnmber  of  the  Communal  Council,  or  a  man  bo 
Btyliug  himself,  broke  into  the  Garde  Meuble,  and  stole 
a  little  silver  canuon,  a  gift  of  the  City  of  Faris  to 
Louis  Fourteenth,  when  a  child. 

Cambon,  who  had  been  appoiuted  Guardian  of  the 
Fublic  Treasures,  heard  of  this  theft,  and  summoued 
the  accused  man  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly.  The  man 
denied  nothing,  and  did  not  offer  an  excuse,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  saying  that,  as  this  precious  object 
was  in  danger  of  being  stolen,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  off  in  his  hands  than  anywhere  else. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Commune  weighed  heavily  upon 
many  people,  and  seemed  a  hindrance.  Louvet,  a  man 
famous  for  courageous  proposals,  was  Fresident  cf  the 
Rne  Lombard  Section.  Ha  declared  publicly,  in  his 
district,  that  the  General  Council  cf  the  Commune  wss 
guilty  of  usurpation. 

Finding  themselves  thus  Biistained,  the  Deputies  voted, 
that  as  Muoioipal  Fresident  Hugueuin  would  not  oome 
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voluntarily  to  their  bar,  he  should  be  brought  forciblj ; 
and  that  within  twenty-four  hours  a  new  Council  must 
be  chosen  by  the  sections. 

This  decree  was  passed  on  August  30,  at  fire  in  the 
afteruooD. 

Let  us  count  the  hours,  for  now  we  are  nearing  the 
massacre  of  September  2.  Every  minute  we  may  see  a 
step  taken  by  that  bloody  goddess  called  Terror,  —  her 
hair  bristling,  her  eyes  gory,  and  her  arms  writhing. 

Though  not  quite  logical  iu  so  doings  the  Assembly 
voted  that  the  Commune  had  done  the  country  some 
meritorious  service,  even  while  its  dissolution  was  de- 
creed ;  for  the  Assembly  still  oherished  some  fear  of 
this  redoubtable  foe. 

Omandum,  tollaidumf  was  Cicero's  word  oonceming 
Ootavius  Cffisar.  The  Commune  did  as  Octavius  did. 
It  would  let  itself  be  crowned,  but  would  not  let  itself 
be  driven  away. 

Two  hours  after  the  pas»^e  of  this  vote,  Tallien,  the 
little  scribbler  who  prided  himself  on  being  Danton'e 
man,  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Commune,  proposed  to 
the  Themes  Section  to  march  against  the  Lombard 
Section. 

This  meant  civil  war  indeed,  —  not  of  the  ptopulace 
against  the  King,  of  the  lower  class  against  the  upper, 
of  plebeians  aganat  aristocrats,  of  cottages  against  cas- 
tles, of  houses  against  palaces,  but  of  sections  against 
sections,  pikes  against  pikes,  citizens  against  citizens. 

Meanwhile  Marat  and  Kobespierre  lifted  up  their 
voices,  — the  latter  as  a  member  of  the  Commune,  the 
former  as  an  outside  amateur. 

Marat  demanded  the  massacre  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly. That  was  nothing.  It  was  not  unusual  to  bear  him 
make  such  proposals. 
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Robespierre,  the  ctiitioti%  datUke  Robespiem,  —  the 
TBgue  aod  subtile  deBooncefy  demanded  tbat  they  should 
take  up  arms,  not  only  for  defence,  but  for  attack*  He 
must  have  felt  that  the  Comimuiie  was  veiy  BtroDg^  or 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  speak  in  this  way. 

It  was  strong  indeed ;  for  that  veiy  night  Sectetaiy 
Tallien  betook  himself  to  the  Assembly  with  three 
thousand  pikemen. 

This  is  what  he  wrote : 


The  Commune,  and  the  Ckimmune  alone,  has  xaiBed  the 
membon  of  the  Assembly  to  their  present  rank  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  free  people.  The  Gonmiune  passed  the  edict 
against  obstreperous  priests,  and  airested  those  men  upon  whom 
nobody  eke  dared  lay  a  finger.  Before  many  days  the  Com- 
mune will  purge  a  free  soil  of  their  presence. 

Od  the  night  between  August  30  and  31,  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  Assembly  which  had  voted  to  dissolve  it, 
the  Commune  spoke  the  first  word  of  slaughter. 

Whose  special  mouth  uttered  the  first  syllable  1  Wlio 
threw  out  this  blood-red  programme,  which  was  as  yet 
unprinted  1 

As  we  have  seen,  it  was  Tallien,  the  man  who  later 
brought  about  the  Ninth  Thermidor. 

We  must  do  the  Assembly  the  justice  to  say  that  it 
was  aroused.  Manuel,  the  Municipal  Solicitor,  saw  that 
the  Commune  was  going  too  far.  He  had  Tallien  arrested, 
and  demanded  that  Huguenin  should  make  reparation  to 
the  Assembly. 

Meanwhile,  although  Manuel  arrested  Tallien,  and 
demanded  that  Huguenin  should  apologize,  yet  he  fore- 
saw what  was  sure  to  happen.  Listen  to  what  was  done 
by  this  poor  pedant,  with  his  small  brain  and  honest 
heart. 
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In  the  Abbaje  was  MBnuel's  peraonai  enemy,  of 
Beaumarobaia.  Benumarchais  was  a  great  jester,  and 
hia  shafts  had  hit  MaDueL  It  came  into  Manuel's  head 
that  if  Beaumarchaia  was  butchered  with  the  others,  this 
murder  might  be  attributed  to  some  low  spite  on  Man* 
net's  part.  He  ran  to  the  Abbaye  and  called  for  fiean- 
marchais.  The  prisoner,  on  seeing  him,  began  to  offer 
some  explanations  to  the  victim  of  hia  literary  raillery. 

"  This  is  no  question  of  Uterature,  of  journalism,  or  of 
criticism.  There  is  the  open  door  I  Save  yourself  to-day, 
if  you  don't  wish  to  have  your  throat  out  to-morrow  !" 

So  spake  Manuel.  The  author  of  "The  Barber  of 
Seville"  and  "Figaro's  Marriage"  did  not  wait  for  a 
second  bidding.  He  slipped  through  the  open  door,  and 
disappeared. 

Suppose  be  had  biased  Collot  d'Herbois  the  actor, 
instead  of  criticising  Manuel  the  anthor,  then  Beanmar- 
obais  would  have  been  a  dead  man  I 

The  Thirty-finrt  of  August  arrived,  the  great  day  which 
was  to  decide  between  the  Assembly  and  the  CommuoJe, 
—  that  is,  between  Moderation  and  Terror. 

The  Commune  decided  to  hold  its  position  at  any 
price.  The  Assembly  was  willing  to  dissolve  in  favor 
of  a  new  Assembly. 

The  Commune  naturally  wished  to  take  the  lead,  espe- 
cially as  the  times  were  most  favorable  to  municipal 
ascendency. 

The  populace,  without  knowing  whither  they  wished  to 
go,  were  ready  to  go  anywhere.  Having  been  let  loose 
on  June  20,  snd  having  gone  still  fsrtber  on  August  10, 
they  now  felt  an  undeOned  hunger  for  blood  and 
destructioa 

Marat  on  one  side,  and  Hubert  on  the  other,  wars 
stirring  up  the  pubhc  mind. 
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They  did  not  go  bo  &r  as  Bobeaplerre^  who  was  dedr- 
ous  of  regaining  his  shaken  popularily*  All  Eranoe  had 
desired  war.  Rohespiene  counselled  peace.  Though  not 
a  novelisti  he  surpassed  the  most  absurd  novel  by  the 
extravaganoe  of  his  gossipy  mare's  nests.  He  declared 
that  a  powerful  par^  had  offered  the  French  throne  to 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick* 

Who  were  the  three  strong  parties  engaged  in  this 
contest)  The  Assemblyy  the  Commune,  the  Jacobins; 
and  the  Jacobins  and  the  Communists  might  fiurly  be 
regarded  as  one  party. 

Certainly  the  Jacobins  did  not  want  Brunswick,  and 
neither  did  the  Communists.  Indeed,  Robespierre  was  a 
member  of  the  dnb^  and  also  of  the  Communal  Council ; 
and  he  surely  did  not  mean  to  criminate  himself. 

Were  the  Girondists  the  powerful  party  who  wanted 
Brunswick  to  rule  over  them  1 

We  have  said  that  Robespierre  surpassed  the  most 
absurd  romancers  by  his  stories.  What  more  ridiculous 
than  to  suppose  the  Girondists  would  declare  war  against 
Prussia  and  Austria,  and  then  offer  a  throne  to  the 
opposing  general) 

Who  were  the  men  whom  Robespierre  accused  of  this 
absurdity  1  Such  men  as  Roland,  Yergniaud,  Clavi^res, 
Servan,  Gensonu^,  Guadet,  Barbaroux,  —  the  wannest 
Patriots,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  honest  men  in 
France. 

There  are  times  when  a  man  like  Robespierre  can  say 
anything.  Worse  still,  there  are  times  when  the  people 
will  believe  anything.  Such  a  time  was  August  31.  If  a 
physician  that  day  had  kept  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
France,  he  would  have  felt  its  pulsations  rising  every 
minute. 

On  the  thirtieth  at  five  in  the  evening,  the  Assembly, 
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as  we  have  aaii,  voted  the  diaoolution  of  the  Communal 
CouDoil.  The  decree  provided  that  within  twent3'-fi>ur 
hours  the  sections  should  appoint  a  new  CoonciL 

By  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  thirty-Srst  this 
decree  waa  to  be  pnt  in  force ;  but  Marat's  outcries, 
H^rf  a  menaces,  and  Bobespierre's  slanders  made  the 
old  Council  prees  so  heavily  upon  Paris,  that  tbe  sections 
dared  not  vote  for  a  new  Council.  As  an  excuse  for  this 
neglect,  they  said  that  the  decree  had  never  been  offi- 
cially  announced. 

Towards  noon,  on  August  31,  the  Assembly  was  noti- 
fied that  its  decree  of  the  day  previous  would  not  prob* 
ably  be  obeyed.  This  necessitated  an  appeal  to  force, 
and  who  could  say  what  force  might  do  for  the 
Assembly  1 

Through  Fanis,  who  was  his  brother-in-law,  Santerre 
adhered  to  the  Commune.  Pania,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  a  fanatical  admirer  of  Robespierre,  who  once  pro- 
posed to  Barborouz  and  Sebecqui  to  appoint  a  dictator, 
and  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  needed  such  a 
dictator  as  the  Incorruptible. 

Santerre  represented  the  bubourgs,  and  theirs  was 
the  irresistible  power  of  tbe  ocean.  It  was  the  men  of 
the  faubourgs  who  had  broken  down  the  gates  of  the 
Tuileries.  They  oould  also  break  down  the  doors  of  the 
Assembly. 

The  Deputies  feared,  if  they  took  up  arms  against  the 
Commune,  not  only  that  they  might  be  abandoned  by 
extreme  Patriots,  by  those  who  wished  for  the  fievolution 
at  any  price,  but  also, — and  this  was  worse,  —  that 
they  might  be  poorly  sustained  by  moderate  Boyalista. 
In  that  case  the  Assembly  would  be  wholly  lost. 

About  six  o'clock  it  was  rumored  among  the  benches 
that  there  was  a  great  tumult  at  the  Abbaye  Prison. 
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A  certain  MonBicur  de  Montnorin  had  just  been 
acquitted.  It  was  popularly  believed  that  he  waa  the 
Bame  man  who,  as  cabinet-minister,  signed  the  passport 
with  which  Louis  Siiteeuth  tried  to  escape  from  France, 
The  pupuiaoe  went  in  a  mass  to  the  prison,  and  noisily 
demanded  the  death  of  the  traitor. 

Every  effort  waa  made  to  undeceive  the  people,  but  all 
night  long  there  waa  a  (rightful  fermentation  throughout 

It  was  easily  seen,  next  day,  that  the  slightest  event 
might  increase  this  excitement  to  gigantic  proportions. 

This  event  happened  ia  the  Cbatelet  Prison ;  and  we 
will  try  to  describe  it  in  all  its  details,  because  it  refers 
to  one  of  the  personages  of  our  history  of  whom  we 
hBTfl  loet  ng^t  for  a  long  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


Imubdiatklt  aft«r  August  10  a  special  oommission  wai 
instituted  to  take  oogaizauce  of  the  thefts  committed  at 
the  TuilerisB.  The  populace  had  done  well,  according  to 
Peltier,  in  shooting  two  or  three  hundred  robbers,  taken 
in  the  verjr  act ;  but  there  were  as  many  others,  aa  may 
be  easily  understood,  who  for  a  time  were  able  to  conceal 
their  plunder. 

Among  these  honorable  and  industrious  men  waa  to  be 
found  our  old  acquaintance  Monsieur  de  Beaosire,  for- 
merly a  subordinate  officer  in  the  royal  service. 

Knowing  the  antecedents  of  Mademoiselle  Oliria's 
lover,  the  father  of  young  Toussaint,  our  readers  need 
not  be  astonished  at  thus  finding  him  among  those  who 
had  an  account  to  settle,  not  with  the  Nation,  but  with 
the  courts,  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  sack  of 
the  Tuileriea. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  Beausire  went  to  the 
palace.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much  sense  to  commit  the 
blunder  of  being  the  first,  or  even  one  of  the  first,  to 
enter  a  place  which  it  was  perilous  to  enter  among  the 
earliest  comers. 

It  vas  not  Monsieur  de  Beausire's  political  opinions 
which  brought  him  to  the  royal  palace.  He  came  neither 
to  lament  the  down&ll  of  royalty,  nor  to  rejoice  in  the 
triumph  of  the  people.  No  I  Monsieur  de  Beausire  came 
88  an  outsider,  looking  down,  from  a  loftier  altitude,  upon 
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those  weaknesses  which  men  call  their  opinions.  He  had 
but  one  purpose,  —  to  see  if  those  who  had  lost  a  throne 
had  not  also  dropped  some  more  portable  jewels  easily 
carried  away  to  a  place  of  safety. 

To  save  appearancq^  Beausire  wore  the  red  cap^  and 
was  armed  with  an  enormous  sabre.  He  also  slightly 
stained  his  shirt,  and  wet  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
first  dead  man  he  ran  across.  like  a  wolf  in  the  wake 
of  a  conquering  host,  or  a  vulture  swooping  over  a  battle- 
field after  the  fight,  a  superficial  observer  might  have 
mistaken  him  for  one  of  the  victors. 

Indeed  he  was  generally  mistaken  for  a  conqueror,  by 
those  who  heard  him  shouting,  "  Death  to  Royalists ! " 
and  saw  him  zealously  searching  under  the  beds,  open* 
ing  closets  and  even  bureau  drawers,  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  no  contracted  aristocrat  was  concealed  therein. 

Unluckily  for  Beausire,  another  man  was  there  at  the 
same  time, —  a  man  who  did  not  shout,  who  did  not  grope 
beneath  the  beds,  who  did  not  open  the  cupboards,  but 
who  came  in  amidst  the  fire,  although  unarmed,  along 
with  the  conquerors ;  though  he  had  vanquished  nobody, 
and  was  now  promenading  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  as  cool  and  collected,  in  his  neat  black  suit,  as  if 
he  were  taking  the  air  in  a  public  garden  on  a  holiday. 
Now  and  then  this  man  would  exclaim  :  "  Don't  forget, 
Citizens,  that  you  are  not  to  kill  the  women  nor  touch 
the  trinkets." 

To  those  whom  he  saw  slaughtering  men  and  throw- 
ing furniture  out  of  the  windows,  this  onlooker  evidently 
thought  he  had  no  right  to  speak.  At  the  first  glance 
he  noted  Beausire  as  not  belonging  to  the  belligerent 
class. 

About  half-past  nine  Pitou  —  who,  as  we  already  know, 
had  obtained,  as  a  post  of  honor,  the  guardianship  of  the 
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Clock  Vfiatibule  — uw  oomiog  towards  him,  from  the 
interior  of  the  palace,  a  rliBoial  sort  of  giant,  who  laid  to 
him  politely,  but  at  the  same  time  firmly,  aa  if  he  were 
oommisuoned  to  bring  order  out  of  diBorder,  and  substi- 
tute justice  for  Tengeanoe :  "Captain,  you  will  see  a  man 
coming  downstairs,  with  a  red  cap  ou  his  head  and  a  aabra 
in  his  band,  making  all  sorts  of  frantic  gestures.  You 
will  have  him  arrested  and  searched  by  your  men.  He 
has  stolen  a  casket  of  diamonds." 

"Yes,  Monsieur  MaJUard,"  answered  Pitou,  touching 
his  hat. 

"  Ah  ha  I "  said  the  old  usher,  "  you  know  me,  do  yon, 
my  friend  1 " 

"  I  think  I  do  know  yon  !  Don't  you  remember. 
Monsieur  Maillard,  how  we  took  the  Bastille  togetherl" 

"  Possibly !  "  said  Maillard. 

"  Then  once  we  were  at  Versailles  together,  in  the 
turmoil." 

"  I  was  certainly  there ! " 

"You  were  conducting  some  ladies,  and  you  had  a  sort 
of  a  duel  at  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries,  with  a  sentinel  who 
would  n't  let  you  pass." 

"  Then  you  will  do  what  I  now  bid  you,  will  you  not  1 " 

"  That,  and  anything  else  you  may  command.  Monsieur 
Maillard  I     Ah,  you  're  a  Patriot,  you  are  1 " 

"  I  'm  proud  of  it,"  said  Maillard,  "  and  that  is  why  we 
ought  not  to  allow  the  name  to  be  disgraced.  Atten- 
tion I     Here  's  our  man  I  " 

At  that  moment  Beausire  was  coming  down  the  stair- 
way into  the  vestibule,  flourishing  his  great  sabre,  and 
yelling,  "  Long  life  to  the  Nation  I " 

Pitou  made  a  sign  to  Tellier  and  Uaniquet,  who 
quietly  placed  themselves  before  the  door,  while  Fitoa 
waited  for  Beausire  on  the  lower  stiur. 
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flaw  thifl  amogemeQt  of  thingiBy  and  doubt- 
less was  troubled  thereby ;  for  he  paused,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  somethings  and  started  to  go  upstairs  again. 

'' Excuse  me,  Gitiaen,"  said  Pitou,  ^this  is  the  way 
out.*' 

«  Ah,  this  is  the  way  outt" 

**  And  as  orders  haye  been  given  to  evacuate  the  Tuil- 
eriesy  you  will  come  this  way,  if  you  please." 

Beausire  straightened  himself,  and  resumed  his  way 
down.  At  the  last  step  he  stopped,  touched  his  red 
cap,  and  said,  in  an  affected  military  tone :  ^'  How  is  it, 
oomrade,  am  I  to  go  out  or  nott" 

"  Tou  *re  to  go  out ;  but  everybody  must  submit  to  a 
little  formality." 

**  Ah  1    And  what  is  that,  my  fine  officer  t  ^ 

**  To  be  searched,  Citizen  !  ** 

•'  Searched  1 " 

«  Yes ! " 

"  Search  a  Patriot,  a  victor,  a  man  who  comes  here  to 
exterminate  the  aristocrats  1 " 

**  Such  is  the  order  I  So,  my  comrade,  if  you  are  a 
comrade,  sheathe  your  big  sword,  —  it  is  useless,  now  that 
the  aristocrats  are  killed  !  —  and  let  yourself  be  searched 
willingly ;  or  else  I  shall  be  compelled  to  employ  force." 

"  Force  1  Ah  ba  !  Thou  speakest  like  that,  because 
thou  hast  twenty  men  at  thy  back ;  but  if  we  were  man 
to  man  —  ! " 

"  If  we  were  man  to  man.  Citizen,  this  is  what  I  would 
do.  I  should  grasp  thee,  —  so  !  —  thy  wrist  with  my 
right  fist.  I  should  wrench  thy  sabre  from  thee  with 
my  left  hand,  and  snap  it  under  my  foot,  as  not  being 
worthy  the  touch  of  an  honest  man,  after  being  handled 
by  a  thief !  " 

Putting  his  theories  into  practice,  Pitou  held  the  sham 
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Patriot  with  hie  right  hand,  snatched  his  sword  away 
with  his  left,  broke  the  bUde  under  his  foot,  and  threw 
the  handle  away. 

"  A  thief  1 "  cried  the  man  in  the  red  cap,  "  a  thief  1 
I,  Monsieur  de  Beausire  !  " 

"  My  friends,"  said  Pitou,  poshing  the  ez-gendanne 
ioto  the  midst  of  his  men,  "  search  this  Monsieur  de 
Beausire  1 " 

"  Well,  search  I "  said  the  fellow,  bracing  hia  arms  like 
a  martyr. 

Tbey  needed  no  permission  firom  Beausire  to  proceed 
in  their  examination  ;  but  to  Pitou's  great  surprise,  and 
above  all  to  Maillard's,  though  they  searched  the  ex- 
gendarme  thoroughly,  turning  hie  pockets  inside  out, 
inspecting  every  crevice,  they  found  nothing  on  him  but 
eleven  sous,  except  a  playing-card,  whose  figures  were  so 
blnrred  with  age  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. 

Pitou  looked  at  Maillard.  The  latter  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say  :   "  What  can  you  expect  1 " 

"  Begin  ^ain  I "  said  Pitou,  one  of  whose  leading 
qualities,  as  we  may  remember,  was  patience. 

The  men  obeyed,  but  the  second  search  was  as  fniit- 
less  as  the  first.  Tbey  found  only  the  same  old  card  and 
the  same  eleven  sous. 

Beausire  was  triumphant,  and  said :  "  Well,  do  you 
still  think  a  sabre  disbouored  by  my  touch  1 " 

"No,  Monsieur,"  said  Pitou  ;  "and  in  proof  of 
my  sincerity,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  apolo- 
gies which  I  make  you,  one  of  my  men  will  lend  you 
his  sword,  and  I  will  give  you  any  other  satisbction 
you  please." 

"  Thanks,  young  man  I "  said  Beausire.  "  You  have 
acted  according  to  orders,  and  an  old  soldier  like  myself 
knows  that  an  order  is  sacred.    Meanwhile  Madame  de 
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Beansire  will  be  anzioiui  on  aoommt  of  my  long  atjODoe^ 
and  if    may  be  allowed  to  retire — ** 

''  Go,  Monsieur/'  laid  Pitoo.    Ton  aie  free  I " 

Beauflire  bowed  with  an  indiftrent  air,  and  took  him- 
self otL  Pitoa  looked  for  MaHlard.  l^ullard  was  not 
there. 

"  Did  you  see  Monsieur  MaiDard  go  away  t  **  he  asked. 

"  It  seems  to  moy*"  said  one  of  the  Haramont  Ouards- 
men,  **  that  I  saw  him  go  upstairs  again.'' 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Pitou,  ^that  I  see  him  coming 
down  again.'' 

Sure  enough,  Maillard  was  coming  down  the  stairs. 
Thanks  to  his  long  legs,  he  touched  only  evexy  other 
stair,  and  was  soon  in  the  vestibule. 

"  Well/'  said  he,  "  did  you  find  anything  else  1 " 

"  No,"  replied  Pitou. 

"Then  I  am  more  fortunate,  for  I  have  found  the 
casket ! " 

"  Then  we  were  wrong  I " 

"  No,  we  were  right  I " 

Opening  the  casket,  Maillard  drew  out  some  gold 
settings,  from  which  all  the  precious  stones  had  been 
extracted. 

"  What  does  that  mean  1 "  said  Pitou. 

"That  means  that  this  fellow  anticipated  a  search, 
took  out  the  diamonds,  thought  the  settings  might 
bother  him,  and  so  threw  them  and  the  casket  back 
into  the  drawer,  where  I  have  just  found  them." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Pitou.     "  And  the  diamonds  1 " 

"  Well,  he  found  some  means  to  dispose  of  them." 

"Ah,  the  robber!" 

"  Has  he  been  gone  long  1 "  asked  Maillard. 

"  As  you  came  down  he  went  through  the  gate  of  the 
Central  Courtyard." 
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**  Which  side  did  he  take  t  ** 

^  He  was  heading  towards  the  riTer." 
Adieu,  Captain !  ^ 
Are  Toa  gmng.  Monsieur  Maillard  t** 

**  I  want  to  lelieTe  mj  mindy*  said  the  old  nsher ;  and 
stretching  his  long  legs  like  a  pair  of  compasses,  he  set 
oat  in  porsnit  of  Beaasire. 

Pitoa  remained  absorbed  in  thought  orer  what  had 
passed ;  and  he  was  still  hardened  bj  his  cogitation  when 
he  recognised  Madame  de  Chamj,  and  those  erents 
followed  which  we  set  down  in  their  proper  place,  not 
judging  it  well  to  complicate  them  with  this  incident  of 
the  theft,  which  it  seemed  to  as  woald  come  in  better  at 
a  different  point. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

THl  PUBOAtivb. 

Though  Maillard's  walk  mm  ao  rapid,  he  did  not  over- 
take Beausire,  who  had  three  ciroamstaxices  in  his  favor : 
first,  several  minutes  of  leeway ;  second,  the  obscurity ; 
,  third,  the  number  of  people  who  were  walking  about  in 
Carrousel  Square,  in  whose  midst  Beausire  had  easily 
disappeared. 

Nevertheless,  having  reached  the  Quai  des  Tuileries, 
the  ex-usher  of  the  Ch&telet  Court  did  not  return,  but 
kept  on  his  road.  He  lived  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine, 
and  it  was  but  little  out  of  his  way  to  follow  the  river- 
side as  far  as  the  Place  de  Gr&ve. 

Over  the  Pont  Neuf  and  the  Pont  au  Change  a  great 
body  of  people  were  hurrying.  There  was  an  exposure  of 
dead  bodies  on  the  Place  du  Palais  de  Justice,  and  many 
were  on  their  way  thither  in  the  hope,  or  rather  the  fear, 
of  finding  a  brother,  a  relative,  or  some  other  friend. 
Maillard  followed  the  crowd. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Barillerie  and  the  Place 
du  Palais  was  a  friend  of  his,  —  a  pharmacist,  as  apotheca- 
ries were  then  denominated.  Maillard  entered  his  friend's 
shop,  and  chatted  with  him  about  current  events,  while 
surgeons  were  going  and  coming,  obtaining  from  the 
druggist  bandages,  ointment,  lint,  —  in  fact  all  sorts  of 
things  necessary  for  dressing  wounds;  for  among  the 
dead  was  heard  now  and  then  a  cry,  a  groan,  a  gasp. 
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which  indicated  the  preoenoe  of  life ;  and  then  the  vio- 
tttn  was  at  once  drawn  out  from  the  companionship  of 
the  dead,  and  Bent  to  the  great  hospital  called  HJttel 
Dieu, 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  bustle  in  the  drug-store,  but 
Maillard  was  not  in  the  way.  Moreover  a  Patriot  of 
Maillard'a  stamp  was  always  welcome,  eren  at  suoh  a 
time ;  for  his  reputation  was  like  a  balm,  both  in  the 
old  Git^  and  in  the  faubouiga. 

He  had  been  there  some  fifteen  minutes,  his  long  legs 
drawn  up  under  him  so  as  to  make  himself  as  small  as 
possible,  when  a  woman  came  in,  —  a  woman  perhaps 
thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  years  old,  who,  beneath  an 
appearance  of  abject  poverty,  preserved  a  certain  air  of 
former  opulence,  rfith  traces  of  aristocracy,  either  natural 
or  assumed. 

What  Bpecially  struck  Mtullard  was  the  strange  likeness 
of  this  woman  to  the  Queen,  He  would  bave  uttered  a 
cry  of  astonishment,  had  he  not  exercised  over  himself 
the  self-control  we  have  before  noted. 

By  the  band  she  held  a  little  boy,  eight  or  nine  years 
old.  She  approached  the  counter  with  some  timidity, 
concealing  ber  poverty-stricken  attire  as  well  as  slie 
could,  which  was  all  the  more  noticeable,  because  of  the 
care  she  bestowed,  even  in  her  distress,  upon  her  fitce 
and  hands. 

So  numerous  were  the  customers,  that  it  was  a  long 
time  before  she  could  get  any  attention.  At  last  she 
addressed  the  master  of  the  establishment :  "  Monsieur, 
I  wish  to  get  a  piii^tive  for  my  husband,  who  is  ilL" 

"  What  sort  of  a  purgative  do  you  wish,  Citizeness  t " 
asked  the  apothecary. 

"  Whatever  you  please,  Monsieur,  provided  it  costs  no 
more  than  eleven  sous." 

VOL.  IV,  —  u 


This  odd  Bum  of  elaTen  sous  struck  Maillard.  Eleven 
B  precisely  the  aum  found,  it  will  be  recollected, 
ID  BeauBire's  pocket. 

"  Why  mujBt  it  not  oust  oyer  elerea  sooi  1 "  asked  tfae 
upothecaiy. 

"  Because  that  'a  bH  the  looiuy  m;  hnaband  waa  aUa 
to  give  me." 

"  Make  up  a  mixture  of  tatnaiinda  and  Benna,"  wtiA 
the  apothecary  to  his  oldeat  ^qmntio^  "  and  give  it  to 
the  lady." 

The  apprentice  busied  hinuelf  about  this  prepanti<m, 
while  the  apotheoaiy  attended  to  other  oiistomen ;  bat 
Maillard,  who  had  nothing  to  dlatraot  hii  attenUon,  took 
qwdal  notice  of  the  woman  who  wanted  a  purgative 
which  coat  only  eleven  soua 

"  Here  is  your  medicine,  Madame,"  said  the  apprentice. 

"  Here,  Toussaint,"  said  the  woman,  with  a  drawl 
which  seemed  habitual,  "  give  me  the  eleven  sour,  my 
child  I " 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  the  youngster,  laying  his  fistful 
on  the  edge  of  the  counter.  "Now  come.  Mamma 
Olivia,  come  along  I  Papa 's  waiting  I "  and  as  he  spoke, 
be  tried  to  draw  his  mother  away,  still  repeating : 
"  Gome,  come.  Mamma  Olivia  1     Come  along  1 " 

"Excuse  me,  Citizeness,"  said  the  apprentice,  "but 
here  are  only  nine  sous." 

"Whati    Only  nine  souar'  said  the  woman. 

"  Count  them  yourself!  "  said  the  apprentice. 

The  woman  did  count  them.  There  were  indeed  but 
nine  sous. 

"  What  hast  thou  done  with  the  other  two  sous,  thou 
naughty  boy  1 "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  kuow,"  said  the  child.  *'  Come  aloi^;, 
Mamma  Olivia  I " 
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"  Thou  ahouldat  know,  —  eipecially  aa  thou  didst  wish 
so  much  to  cony  the  moDey,  that  I  g&ve  it  to  thee." 

"  I  must  bavo  lost  them  t    Gome  along  I " 

"  You  hare  a  bright  boy  there,  Citieeness  I "  said 
Ifaillard.  "  He  appears  full  of  intelligence,  but  you 
must  take  care  not  to  let  him  grow  up  a  thief." 

"  A  thief  I  "  said  the  woman,  whom  the  little  chap  had 
called  Mamma  Olivia.     "  Why  do  you  say  that,  pray  1 " 

"Because  he  has  not  lost  the  two  sous.  They  are 
hidden  in  his  shoe." 

"  Me  t "  said  the  child.     "  That  is  n't  true ! " 

"  In  the  left  shoe,  Citizeness,"  said  Maillard,  "  in  the 
left  shoe," 

In  spite  of  young  Toussaint's  cries,  Mamma  Olivia  took 
up  his  left  foot,  and  found  the  two  sous  in  the  shoe.  She 
gave  the  two  sous  to  the  druggist's  apprentice,  and  then 
dragged  the  child  away,  threatening  him  with  a  punish- 
ment which  would  have  seemed  terrible  to  the  listeners, 
if  she  had  not  accompanied  her  threats  with  endearments 
which  leil  no  doubt  that  motherly  tenderness  would  get 
the  upporhand. 

This  occurrence,  unimportant  in  itself,  would  cer- 
tainly  have  passed  unnotioed  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
graver  events,  if  the  woman's  resemblance  to  the  Queen 
had  not  aingularl;  impressed  Maillard. 

The  result  of  his  meditation  was  that  he  went  up  to  his 
friend  the  apothecary,  in  an  unoccupied  moment,  and 
said  :  "  Did  ^ou  notice  it  f  " 

"  What  1 " 

"  That  woman's  resemblance,  that  woman  who  just 
went  out  —  " 

"  To  the  Queen  1 "  said  the  dru^at,  laughing. 

"  Yes.    You  have  noticed  it,  then  % " 

"  A  long  time  ago  I " 
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"  How,  —  long  ago  1 " 

"  Certainly  I  Ths  nasinbliuioa  u  hntoio.'' 

"  I  don't  andentaad." 

"Don't  yoa  reoall  ti»  old  Btoiy  of  the  ftmoiu 
necklace  t" 

"  It  is  not  tot  an  old  Ch&talet  oihn  to  forgat  that 
afihirl" 

"  Then  yim  snnly  mBemher  a  oertain  Nicole  Lagijp 
sometimee  called  the  DeaoiMlle  OIitu." 

"  Ah,  that  'a  troe  1  She  was  the  woman  who  pl^ed 
the  part  of  the  Qasen,  in  mlatioo  to  Cardinal  Bohan, 
was  she  notl" 

"  And  lived  with  a  floamp  who  was  oonoerned  in  vtrioog 
doubtful  affiun,  an  ex-gendarme,  — a  rascal,  a  gambler, 
a  spy,  a  bnokbiter,  —  named  Beausire." 

"  Called  what  f "  said  Maillard,  starting  aa  if  a  centi- 
pede had  bitten  him. 

"  Called  Beauaire,"  repeated  the  apothecaiy. 

"  And  this  Beausire  la  the  man  she  calls  her  hnaband  1 " 
asked  Maillard. 

"  Yes !  " 

"  And  it  'a  for  him  ahe  wanted  that  medicine  t " 

"  Probably  the  Boamp  haa  indigestion." 

"A  purgative  doeel"  continued  Mmllard,  like  a  man 
on  the  track  of  an  important  aeoret,  who  will  not  let 
himaelf  be  turned  from  hia  pnrauit. 

"  A  purgative,  yes ! " 

"Ah,  I've  found  my  man  I*  aaid  Maillard,  tapping 
hia  forehead. 

"  What  man  t " 

"  The  eleven-sou  man  ! " 

"  Who  'a  the  eleven-flou  man  1 " 

"  Good  graciouB,  —  Monueur  de  Beausire  I " 

"  Ton  've  got  him  t " 
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"  Tea,  if  I  osn  find  out,  right  away,  where  he  lires." 

"  I  Imow,  if  you  don't  I " 

"  Good  1    Where  is  it  1 " 

"  Number  six,  Rue  Juiverie  I  " 

"  Near  here  J " 

"  Two  Btepe," 

"  Well,  tbBt  does  n't  aurpriae  me  I " 

"Whatt" 

"That  young  Touaaaint  stole  two  aoui  from  his 
mother." 

"  What,  it  doea  n't  aurpriae  you ) " 

"  No  I     He  'a  Beauaire'a  boy,  ia  n't  he  I " 

"  His  living  portrait ! " 

"  A  good  dog  ia  bom  to  the  chase  t  Come  now,  my 
dear  friend,"  continued  Maillard,  "tell  me,  with  your 
hand  oD  your  oonscienoe,  how  long  will  it  take  your 
medicine  to  operate  1" 

"  Seriously  T  " 

"  Very  seriously  I " 

"  Not  leaa  than  two  hours." 

"  That  'a  all  I  need,     I've  time  enoiigh  I  " 

"  Ton  take  an  interest  in  Beausire  I " 

"  So  great  an  intereat  that,  fearing  he  may  not  be  well 
cared  for,  I  ahall  go  at  once  for  —  " 

"Whatt" 

"  Two  nursea  I   Good-bye,  my  Mend  I " 

Leaving  the  drug-etora  with  a  quiet  amile,  the  only 
Bort  of  smile  which  ever  lightened  hia  lugubrioua  visage, 
Maillard  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Tutleries. 

Pitou  was  absent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had 
gone  with  Andr^  to  find  some  traces  of  Chamy.  In  hia 
abaence,  Maitlard  found  Tellier  and  Maniquet  in  charge 
of  the  post 

Both  recognized  him ;  and  Maniquet  aaid :  "  Ah,  ia  it 
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you,  Monsieur  Maillardt    Well,  did  yoa  OTertake  your 
man)" 

"No,  but  I  'm  on  his  scent  I " 

^Faith,  that's  luoky  r  said  Tellier;  "for  notwith- 
standing we  found  nothing  on  him,  1 11  swear  he  had 
those  diamonds." 

"  Lay  a  wager,  Citiien,  and  you  11  win.'' 

"Goodl''  said  Maniquet;  "but  can  you  get  them 
back  again)" 

"  I  hope  so,  if  you  11  help." 

"In  what  way,  Citiien  Maillardt  We're  at  your 
orders." 

MaiUard  beckoned  the    lieutenants  to  come  nearer, 
and    said :    "  Pick    me    out    two    reliable    men    from 
your  company !  ** 
For  courage  1  ** 
For  honesty  I " 

**  Oh,  take  any  of  them."  Then,  turning  to  his  men, 
Desir^  said  :  "  Two  willing  yolunteers  1 " 

A  dozen  men  sprang  up. 

"That  will  do!  Come,  Boulangerl"  said  Maniquet. 
One  of  the  men  obeyed. 

"  Molicar,  too  1"  A  second  took  his  place  beside  the 
first. 

"  Do  you  want  another,  Monsieur  Maillard  f "  asked 
TeUier. 

"  No,  two  will  do.     Come  on,  my  friends  1 " 

The  two  Haramontese  followed  Maillard,  who  con- 
ducted them  as  far  as  the  Rue  Juiverie,  and  stopped 
before  the  house  numbered  six. 

"  Here  we  are  1 "  he  said.     "  Let  us  go  up." 

The  two  men  went  with  him  through  the  dooryard, 
and  then  up  four  flights  of  stairs.  There  they  were 
guided   by   Monsieur  Toussaint's  cries,   he   not  being 
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quite  consoled  for  the  coireotion,  not  wholly  maternal ; 
for  Mouaieur  de  Beausire,  understanding  the  gravity  of 
the  boy's  misdeed,  had  believed  it  his  duty  to  add  sereral 
whacks,  with  his  hard  hand,  to  the  soft  pats  which 
Mademoiselle  Olivia  had  bestowed  upon  her  son,  and 
which  it  went  against  her  heart  to  inflict. 

Maillard  tried  to  open  the  door.  It  was  bolted  inside. 
He  knocked. 

"Who's  there  1"    asked  Olivia's  drawling  voice. 

"  Open,  in  the  name  of  the  law  I  "  responded  Maillard. 

A  brief  dialogue  in  an  undertone  could  be  heard,  one 
result  whereof  was  that  young  Toussunt  held  his  tongue, 
believing  that  the  law  was  seeking  him  out,  on  account 
of  the  two  sous  be  had  tried  to  steal  from  his  mother. 
Beauaira  attributed  this  interruption  to  the  edict  for 
domiciliary  visits;  and  though  not  feeling  very  confi- 
dent  about  the  matter  himself,  he  made  an  eObrt  to 
reassure  Olivia. 

At  last  she  decided  to  open  the  door,  just  as  Maillard 
was  about  rapping  for  the  second  time.  The  three 
tnen  entered,  to  the  great  alarm  of  Olivia,  and  also  of 
Monsieur  Toussaiut,  who  tried  to  extinguish  himself 
behind  an  old  rattau  chair. 

Beausire  was  abed.  On  a  lightatand,  illuminated  by 
a  poor  caudle,  smoking  in  an  iron  candlestick,  Mullard 
beheld,  with  satisfaction,  the  empty  bottle.  The  medi- 
cine had  been  swallowed.  It  only  remained  to  see  what 
the  affect  would  be. 

During  their  trip  Maillard  had  related  to  Boulanger 
and  Molicor  what  had  taken  place  at  the  pharmacy,  so 
that  when  they  reached  Beauaire's  apartments,  they 
thoroughly  understood  the  situation. 

When  Maillard  ioatalled  his  assistants  on  each  side 
of  the  bed,  ha  coutented  himself  with  saying  to  them : 
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0t1hB  Ftmeemm  tlM 

€nrj  Ham  dm  opiiJ  Iwr  aMmflL  Bo  aoi  ki  s 
fcn  fam  MoiMignr  fc  Bmwn^  wiOoat  kaomv  vfcrt  ii 
conliiiiii  I  wffl  09  to  tlM  said  4»  YOb  Mid  wait  far 
jon*  MTbeii  Krmiiiiir  no  kqgor  umda  joor  nraeai^  jon 
oui  conduct  him  to  the  ChiMti,  wlien  joa  will  mj  tbift 
be  is  sent  bj  (Stum  Mailkid;  and  then  jo«  nu^  bong 
whiiofer  be  bM  gmn  jo«  to  bm^  aft  the  Haial  do  Ynk." 

Tbe  two  NttioDd  Ckiflidmen  bowed,  as  a  ^gn  of  pes- 
tkwB  obedieooe^  end  ffciwrd  themediwi  under  anii%  one 
on  eeeb  tide  of  Beemne^e  ooncb. 

Tbe  apotbeeeiy  wee  not  mieteken.  At  tbe  expini- 
tion  of  two  boors  tbe  medicine  operated.  Its  effects 
continued  an  boor  or  so,  and  could  not  bare  been 
more  satisfiEustory. 

About  three  in  the  morning  Maillard  saw  his  two  men 
come  in.  They  brought  with  them  a  hundred  thousand 
francs'  worth  of  diamonds  of  the  purest  water,  wrapped 
in  a  memorandum  of  the  incarceration  of  Monsieur  de 
Beausire.  These  diamonds  were  deposited  at  the  office 
of  the  City  Solicitor,  in  the  name  of  Maillard  and  the  two 
Haramontese,  and  that  officer  filled  out  a  certificate,  de- 
claring that  Citizens  Maillard,  Molicar,  and  Boulanger 
merited  the  thanks  of  their  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THB   FIBST  OF  BEPTBHBBB. 


Lot  oa  ue  now  what  grew  out  of  the  tragioo-comio  occui* 
rence  yre  h&ve  just  deacribedt 

The  case  of  Monsieur  de  Beausire,  shut  up  ia  the 
Cli&telet  Prison,  w&a  duly  referred  to  the  special  juijr, 
appointed  to  take  coguizanoe  of  thefts  committed  oa 
August  10  and  the  days  followiDg. 

Ue  could  not  deny  his  guilt,  which  was  but  too 
clearly  evident ;  so  the  prisoner  was  constratued  to 
humbly  confess  his  offence,  and  implore  the  clemency 
of  the  court. 

The  tribunal  ordered  an  inquiry  into  Beauaire's  ante- 
cedents ;  and  not  being  greatly  edi6ed  by  the  informatioa 
thus  elicited,  the  court  condemned  the  ez-gendarme  to 
five  years  in  the  galleys,  added  to  public  exposure  and 
branding. 

In  Tain  did  Beausire  urge  that  he  had  been  led  into 
this  theft  by  the  most  honorable  sentiments,  —  that  is, 
by  the  hope  of  providing  a  peaceful  future  for  his  wife 
and  child.  Nothing  could  modify  the  seutence,  and  as 
the  tribunal  was  specially  constituted,  there  was  no  ap- 
peal from  its  decisions.  So  on  the  second  day  after  the 
case  was  decided,  the  sentence  was  to  be  put  into  execu* 
tiou.  Alas,  that  the  punishment  was  not  executed  at 
once,  and  Beausire  sent  far  away. 

Fatality  decreed  that  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when 
Beauaire  was  to  be  put  into  the  pillory,  one  of  his  old 
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oomrades  was  brought  into  the  prison.  The  two  lecog* 
nized  each  other,  and  mutual  oonfidenoes  followed. 

The  new  prisoner  was^  so  he  said,  acquainted  with  a 
perfectly  organized  oonspiracy,  which  had  for  its  end 
an  outbreak,  either  on  the  Place  de  Gr6ye  or  the  Place 
da  Palais. 

The  conspirators  wwe  to  assemble  in  laige  numbers, 
under  the  pretext  of  seeing  the  first  public  branding 
which  was  to  take  place,  —  this  being  done  sometimes 
in  front  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  sometimes  in  front 
of  the  City  Hall,  in  Place  de  Gr&ve.  At  the  watch-cries 
of  "  Long  live  the  King  I  Hurrah  for  the  Prussians ! 
Death  to  the  Nation  I  **  the  conspirators  were  to  take 
possession  of  the  City  Hall,  call  to  their  aid  the  National 
Guards,  —  two-thiids  of  whom  were  Royalists  or,  at  least, 
Constitutionalists,  —  insist  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
Communal  Council,  which  had  been  voted  down  by  an 
Assembly  decree  of  August  30,  and  finally  efiect  a 
Counter-EevolutioQ  in  favor  of  royalty. 

Unfortunately  it  was  Beausire's  newly  arrested  firiend 
who  was  to  give  the  signal.  As  the  other  conspirators 
were  ignorant  of  bis  arrest,  they  would  of  course  go  to 
the  square  on  the  day  of  the  expected  exposure  of  Beau- 
sire  ;  but  as  there  would  be  nobody  to  sbout  the  signal, 
**  Long  live  the  King  !  Hurrah  for  the  Prussians  ! 
Death  to  the  Nation!''  the  outbreak  would  not  take 
place. 

This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  added  Beausire's 
friend,  because  no  plot  had  ever  been  better  arranged, 
or  promised  so  sure  a  result 

The  arrest  of  this  friend  was  the  more  deplorable, 
because  the  condemned  man  could  not  fail  to  obtain  his 
freedom  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  and  so  escape  the 
double  penalty  of  the  galleys  and  branding. 
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Although  poaseasing  no  very  decided  opinionB,  Beau- 
sire  had,  at  bottom,  a  leaaiag  towards  royalty.  He 
therefore  regretted  bitterly  —  first  for  the  King's  sake, 
and  secondarily  for  hia  own  — that  thia  movement  could 
not  go  on. 

Suddenly  be  smote  bis  forehead.  Ho  was  illuminated 
with  a  sudden  idea;  ao  be  aaid  to  hia  comrade:  "But 
this  first  exposure  is  to  be  of  myaelf  I " 

"  Undoubtedly !  and  I  repeat,  it  would  have  been 
great  luck  for  thee  1 " 

"And  thou  eayest  thy  detention  is  unknown!" 

"Entirely  1" 

"  Then  the  conspirators  will  asaemble  just  the  same  as 
if  there  had  been  no  arrest  1" 

"  Even  so  I  " 

"  So  if  anybody  gives  the  signal,  the  outbreak  will 
follow  1 " 

"  Yes  I  but  who  will  give  it,  when  I  am  locked  up, 
and  can't  communicate  with  anybody  outside  t" 

"  I  will ! "  said  fieausire,  in  the  tone  of  Medea,  in 
Comei lie's  tragedy. 

"  Thou  1 " 

"  Yes,  1 !  I  shall  be  there,  sba'n't  I,  aeeing  that  it  'a 
my  ahow  )  Very  well,  then,  I II  shout  '  Long  life  to  the 
King  I  Hurrah  for  the  Prussians  I  and  Death  to  the 
Kation !  '  That  is  n't  very  difficult,  aa  it  appears 
to  me." 

Beausire's  comrade  was  transfixed  with  amaKement  and 
rejoined  :  "  I  always  aaid  thou  wert  in  very  truth  a  man  - 
of  genius ! " 

Beausire  bowed. 

"  Tf  thou  doest  that,"  continued  the  Royalist  prisoner, 
"  not  only  wilt  thou  be  freed,  not  only  wilt  thou  be  par- 
doned, but  more  I     As  I  shall  proclaim  it  abroad  that  the 
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Baocess  of  the  plot  is  owing  to  thee,  thou  mayest  brag  in 
advance  of  a  goodly  recompenae.'' 

''It  is  not  for  reward  that  I  move  in  this  matter,^ 
said  Beausire,  with  the  moat  disinterested  air  in  the 
world. 

^'That's  aU  rightl"  said  his  friend;  ''but  if  the  re- 
ward comes,  I  advise  thee  not  to  refiise  it  1  ** 

"  If  this  is  thy  counsel —  **  said  Beausire. 

''Morel  I  not  only  advise  it,  but  I  iu:ge  it  I  If 
necessary,  I  will  command  it  i  "  insisted  the  friend, 
migestically. 

"  So  be  it,**  said  Beausire. 

"Well,''  resumed  the  friend,  "to-morrow  we  shall 
breakfast  together,  —  the  superintendent  of  the  prison 
will  not  refuse  a  last  favor  to  two  old  comrades,  —  and 
we  will  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  to  the  success  of  the 
conspiracy." 

Beausire  entertained  some  doubt  as  to  the  complaisance 
of  the  superintendent  in  regard  to  next  day's  breakfast ; 
but  whether  he  breakfasted  with  his  friend  or  not,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  keep  his  promise. 

To  their  great  satisfaction,  the  superintendent  gave 
his  consent.  The  two  friends  breakfasted  together,  and 
drank  not  one  bottle,  but  two,  three,  four  bottles. 

Over  the  fourth  bottle  Monsieur  de  Beausire  was  a 
furious  Royalist.  Luckily  the  officers  came  after  him, 
to  conduct  him  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  before  the  fifth 
bottle  was  uncorked. 

He  ascended  the  wagon  as  if  it  were  a  triumphal 
chariot,  and  looked  disdainfully  around  upon  the  crowd, 
for  whom  he  was  preparing  such  a  tremendous  surprise. 

On  the  parapet  at  Notre  Dame  Bridge  a  woman 
and  boy  were  waiting  for  his  appearance*  Beausire 
recognized  poor  Olivia,  bathed  in  tears,  and  also  young 
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TouBsaint,  who,  seeing  his  &ther  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  called  out :  "  That 's  good  I  Why  did  be  pound 
mel" 

Beausire  wafted  them  a  benignant  smile ;  and  he  tried 
to  add  a  gesture,  which  would  doiibtleaa  have  been  full 
of  majesty,  if  his  hands  hod  not  been  tied  behind  his 
back. 

The  Place  de  I'Hdtel  de  Ville  was  crowded  with  people. 
It  was  known  that  the  condemned  man  was  expiating  a 
crime  committed  at  the  Tuileries.  Through  the  published 
accounts,  eveiybody  knew  the  ciicumstances  which  had 
accompanied  and  followed  this  theft,  aud  there  was  no 
sympathy  for  the  prisoner.  When  the  wagon  stopped  in 
front  of  the  pUloiy,  the  guard  hod  much  difficulty  iu 
keeping  back  the  populace. 

Beausire  regarded  this  tumult  and  crowd  with  an  ur 
which  plainly  said  :  "  You  '11  see  1  This  will  be  quite 
another  sort  of  a  show  in  a  aunute." 

When  he  appeared  on  the  platform  there  was  one 
general  hurrah  I  but  when  the  moment  of  execution 
drew  near,  when  the  executioner  unbuttoned  Beausire's 
sleeve  and  exposed  hia  naked  shoulder,  when  he  stooped 
to  take  the  red-hot  iron  from  the  furnace,  there  came 
what  always  comes  at  such  a  time.  In  the  presence 
of  the  supreme  mt^eaty  of  Justice,  the  world  held  its 
peace. 

Beausire  profited  by  this  moment.  Rallying  all  bis 
strength,  he  called  out,  in  a  voioe  sonorous,  loud,  and 
penetrating :  "  Long  live  the  King  I  Hurrah  for  the 
Prussians  1    Death  to  the  Nation  I " 

Whatever  tumult  Beausire  had  expected,  the  result 
surpassed  his  hopes.  They  were  not  shouts  which  he 
elicited,  but  yells.  The  crowd  uttered  an  immense  roar 
and  rushed  npon  the  pillory. 
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This  time  the  guard  found  it  impossible  to  protect 
Beauiiire.  The  rankg  wewj  broken.  The  scaffold  was 
invaded.  The  beadnroan  was  burled  dowu  from  the 
platform.  The  prisoiier  was  wrenched  from  the  poet, 
nobody  knew  how,  and  thrown  into  the  midst  of  that 
devouring  ant-hill  which  we  call  the  mullUiide. 

He  would  have  been  killed,  ground  into  mincemeat, 
when  a  man,  wearing  his  official  ecarf,  came  ruuuing 
down  from  the  porch  of  the  Hfltel  do  Ville,  whence  he  had 
been  wutciiing  the  execution.  This  was  the  City  Solici- 
tor, Manuel.  He  had  Btronglj  humane  sentiments,  which 
he  waa  usually  constrained  to  lock  up  iu  his  inmost 
breast,  but  which  came  to  light  under  such  unparal- 
leled circumstances. 

With  great  difficnlty  ho  made  bis  wa;  to  Beaumn^ 
extended  to  him  hia  hand,  and  said,  in  a  loud  voice : 
"  In  the  name  of  the  law  I  demand  this  man." 

The  populace  hesitated  about  obeying  bim.  Manuel 
detached  his  scarf,  waved  it  above  his  head,  and  shouted : 
"  Help,  all  good  citizens  1 " 

A  score  of  men  pressed  about  Manuel.  They  rescued 
Beansire,  half-dead  already,  &om  tbe  bands  of  the  mob. 
Meanwhile  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  was  seriously  imperilled, 
the  exaspeiatiou  was  eo  gnat 

Manuel  appeared  on  the  balcony  and  said  :  "This 
man  is  guilty,  but  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  be 
has  not  been  tried.  Name  a  jury  among  yourselves. 
That  jury  shall  meet  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  this  very 
building,  and  sit  in  judgment  on  this  criminal.  The 
sentence  of  this  juiy  shall  be  carried  out,  whatever  it 
may  be," 

Is  it  not  singular  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  masBacres 
which  took  place  in  the  prisons,  one  of  the  very  men 
who  has  been  blamed  for  these  massacres  should  utter 
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snoh  language  as  this,  even  at  the  peril  of  hia  own  lifet 
This  is  one  of  the  anomaliea  of  politics,  explain  it  who 

This  pledge  appeased  the  throng.  I'lfteen  minutea 
later  the  popular  jury  waa  introduced  to  Manuel.  It 
was  composed  of  twenty-one  members.  These  twenty- 
one  jurymen  appeared  on  the  balcony. 

"  Are  these  raen  your  proxies  1 "  demanded  Alanuel 
of  the  crowd. 

By  way  of  response  the  people  clapped  their  hands. 

"Very  well,"  said  Manuel,  "now  that  we  have  a  jury, 
we  can  have  justice," 

According  to  promise,  the  jury  was  installed  in  a  room 
in  the  H6tel  do  Villa. 

More  dead  than  alive,  Eeausire  waa  brought  before 
this  improvised  tribunal.  He  tried  to  defend  himself; 
but  his  second  offence  was  as  open  as  the  first,  and  iu 
the  popular  opinion  it  was  more  serious. 

To  shout  "  Long  live  the  King  ! "  when  the  King  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  Temple ;  to  cry  "  Hurrah  for  the  Pru^ 
aians ! "  when  the  Prussians  had  just  captured  Longwy, 
and  were  not  over  sixty  leagues  from  Paris  ;  to  yell 
"  Death  to  the  Nation ! "  when  the  Nation  waa  stretched 
on  the  rack,  —  these  were  frightful  crimea,  which  de- 
served the  highest  penalty. 

The  juiy  decided  that  ha  was  guilty,  and  should  not 
only  receive  capital  punishment,  but  that  his  death  should 
be  rendered  more  shameful  by  hanging  him  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  offence  had  been  committed,  in  order 
that  be  should  not  gain  what  little  benefit  might  accrue 
to  him  through  receiving  only  the  punishment  of  the 
guillotine,  which  the  law  had  just  substituted  for  the 
gallows. 

The  hangman  waa  therefore  ordered  to  immediately 
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pot  op  a  gibbet  cm  the  tme  aseftld  where  the  pilloiy 
was  placed* 

The  sight  of  this  wotk  going  forward,  and  the  esf^ 
tahity  that  the  priaoiiery  who  was  kept  in  sig^t,  eonld 
not  escape,  cahned  the  popahr  excitement 

We  have  no  intention  of  glorifying  Manuel,  one  of  the 
most  abused  BeToliitionist%  but  we  do  wish  to  teH  the 
exaet  truth.  Here  is  what  Ifidielet  says  abont  tiiis 
oocnrrenoe : 

On  September  1  a  frig^tfiil  scene  took  place  in  the  Place  de 
(Mye.  A  thiei^  who  was  being  branded  in  the  pilloiy,  and 
who  was  undoubtedly  drunk,  took  it  upon  himself  to  shout 
''Long  life  to  the  King!  Hnnah  for  the  P^uflsians !  and  Death 
to  the  Nation !  "^ 

He  was  instantly  torn  from  the  pillory,  and  would  haye 
been  torn  into  pieces ;  bat  City  Solicitor  Manuel  roshed 
forward,  recaptured  him  from  the  hands  of  the  populace,  and 
took  him  into  the  Hdtel  de  Yille. 

Manuel  himself  was  in  extreme  penL  He  was  compelled  to 
promise  that  the  prisoner  should  be  judged  by  a  jury  of  the 
people. 

This  jury  sentenced  him  to  death.  The  authorities  held  this 
sentence  to  be  right  and  valid,  and  it  was  at  once  carried  into 
effect,  the  culprit  perishing  next  day. 

This  was  the  special  event  which,  as  we  said  at  the 
close  of  a  preceding  chapter,  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Assembly. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  —  an  aggravating  circum- 
stance. The  Assembly  could  not  but  see  that  everything 
tended  towards  another  massacre.  The  Commune  meant 
to  maintain  itself  at  any  price.  Massacre  —  that  is,  ter- 
rorism —  was  one  of  the  surest  means  of  accomplishing 
this  result 
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Betracticg  its  decision  of  two  days  before,  the  AflBem- 
bly  repealed  the  decree  diaaolving  the  Commune. 

Then  one  of  the  members  rose  and  said  :  "  It  ia  not 
enough  to  repeal  your  decree.  In  voting  that  decree, 
only  two  days  ago,  you  declared  the  Commune  to  be 
deaerriug  of  national  gratitude.  This  praise  ia  too  vague  ; 
for  some  day  you  may  say,  that  while  the  Commune 
merited  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  yet  that  such  and 
such  members  of  that  Council  were  not  iucluded  in  the 
eulogy,  and  consequently  that  this  or  that  member  may 
be  arraigned.  It  is  necessary  to  say,  not  simply  the 
Commune,  but  the  repreieiUatioet  of  the  Commune." 

The  Assembly  accordingly  voted  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Commune  merited  the  national  gratitude. 

At  the  same  time  the  Assembly  was  passing  this  vote, 
Sobespierre  was  delivering  a  long  speech  at  the  Communal 
Council,  ia  which  he  said  that  as  the  Assembly,  by  its  in- 
fiunoua  mauceuvres,  had  undermined  public  confidence  in 
the  Commune,  the  Communal  Council  ought  to  retire, 
and  do  the  only  thing  which  remained  for  it  to  do,  in 
order  to  save  the  people,  —  that  ia,  to  remand  the  power 
to  the  people. 

Like  all  Robespierre's  proposals,  this  waa  vague  and 
indeSnite,  but  terrible.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that 
phrase  about  restoring  the  power  to  the  people  1  Did  it 
mean  that  the  Council  should  subscribe  to  the  Assembly's 
decree,  and  oak  for  a  new  election  %     Probably  not ! 

Did  it  mean  that  the  Council  of  the  Commune  was  to 
resign  its  legal  authority,  and  declare,  of  its  own  accord, 
that  the  Commune,  after  what  it  bad  done  on  August  10, 
regarded  itself  as  powerless  to  contiuue  the  great  work  of 
the  Revolution,  and  wished  the  people  to  finish  that  work  1 

If  the  populace,  without  a  curb,  and  with  hearts  full 
of  vengeance,  should  undertake  to  continue  the  work 
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begun  on  August  10,  thia  would  involve  the  slAughter  of 
the  men  who  had  fought  with  them  on  that  same  August 
day,  aud  had  since  thou  been  imprisoned  in  the  various 
prisons  of  Paris. 

This  is  how  matters  stood  on  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of 
September,  when  the  atmosphere  was  heavy  with  storm- 
clouds,  and  all  felt  that  lightning  and  thunder  vere 
fluapended  juat  above  their  beads. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

TBS  triflHT    BVrWKKH   THt  FIRST  AND   SXGOND  DATS 
OF    SBPTKMBER. 

This  then  was  the  situation  of  things  when,  on  Sep- 
tomber  I,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Doctor  GilbeVt's 
official  (the  word  tervant  had  been  abolished,  as  Anti- 
Republican)  came  iuto  hia  employer's  room  to  aaj : 
"  Citizen  Gilbert,  the  cab  is  at  the  door." 

Qilbert  pulled  his  hat  over  hia  eyes,  buttoned  his  riding- 
coat  up  to  hia  neck,  and  waa  ready  to  go  out ;  but  on  the 
threshold  there  stood  a  man  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  his 
face  shaded  by  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 

Qilberti  recoiled  a  step.  In  the  darkness,  and  at  such 
an  epoch,  anybody  might  be  an  enemy. 

"  It  is  I,  Gilbert  I  "  said  a  kindly  Toice. 

"Cagliostro  !  "  cried  the  Doctor. 

"  Even  so  I  Only  you  forget  that  I  no  longer  call  my- 
self Caglioatro,  but  Baron  Zannone.  However,  for  you, 
dear  Gilbert,  I  change  neither  my  name  nor  my  heart, 
but  am  always  —  at  least,  so  I  hope  —  Joseph  Balsamo." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Gilbert,  "  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  I 
was  just  going  to  your  house." 

"So  I  Buspeoted,  and  that  is  precisely  why  I  am  here. 
As  you  doubtless  felt  assured,  —  in  such  times  as  these 
I  cannot  do  as  Robespierre  does,  take  a  trip  into  the 
country." 

"Yet  I  feared  I  might  not  meet  yon,  and  am  the  more 
glad  to  see  you  here.     Come  in,  I  beg  of  you." 
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"  Certainly,  here  I  am  !  Now  I  say,  what  do  you 
want  1 "  said  Cagliostro,  following  Gilbert  into  the  more 
retired  room  in  his  suite. 

"Master,  be  seated,"  he  said ;  and  Cagliostro  sat  down. 

'*  Tou  know  what  is  going  on/'  resumed  Gilbert. 

^'  Tou  mean  what  is  to  come,"  said  Cagliostro,  ^*  for  at 
this  moment  nothing  in  particular  is  taking  place." 

"  Tou  are  right  I  Something  terrible  is  on  foot,  is  it 
not  so  1 " 

"  Terrible  indeed !  Sometimes  the  terrihU  becomes 
the  essential.^ 

^'  Master,  when  you  utter  such  words,  with  your  inexo- 
rable sangfroid,  you  make  me  tremble." 

"  Why  so  ?    I  'm  but  an  echo,  —  the  echo  of  Fate.'' 

Gilbert  lowered  his  head. 

"  Gilbert,  do  you  recall  what  I  told  you,  the  day  when 
I  saw  you  at  Bellevue,  —  October  6,  three  years  ago, — 
when  I  predicted  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de  Favrasi" 

Gilbert  shuddered.  Even  he,  usually  so  strong  in 
the  presence  of  events  as  well  as  of  men,  felt  like  a  child 
when  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  this  mysteri- 
ous personage. 

**  I  then  told  you,  that  if  the  King  had  in  his  paltry 
brain  a  grain  of  the  spirit  of  self-interest,  —  which  I 
hoped  he  had  not,  —  he  would  run  away." 

**  Well,  he  did  run  away  !  "  said  Gilbert. 

"  Yes  !  —  but  I  meant  that  he  ought  to  flee  while  there 
was  a  chance.  Zounds  !  When  he  did  try  to  get  away, 
as  you  know,  it  was  too  late.  I  added,  what  you  have 
not  forgotten,  that  if  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  no- 
bility resisted  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  we  should 
have  a  worse  Revolution  thereafter." 

"  Yes,  you  were  right  once  more  1  The  worst  Revo- 
Hition  has  come  ! " 
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"Not  wholly !  bot  it  is  going  on,  as  yoa  me,  my  d«u 
Gilbert  Do  you  also  recall  what  I  told  joq  about  a  ce^ 
tain  machine,  iuTented  by  one  of  my  friends,  Doctor  Ouil- 
lotint  Have  you  walked  through  the  Place  dn  Caironsd, 
on  the  Tuileries  sidel  Well,  that  instrument  ia  at  work 
there,  —  the  same  which  I  caused  the  Queen  to  see  in  a 
decanter  at  the  Chilteau  de  Tavemeyl — You  remember 
the  time.  You  were  there,  a  lad  no  higher  than  my  arm, 
and  already  the  lover  of  Mademoiselle  Nicole,  whose  hus- 
band, by  the  way,  —  that  dear  Monsieur  de  Beausire,  — 
has  just  been  sentenced  to  bo  hanged,  and  there  waa  no 
escape  for  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Gilbert;  "but  apparently  the  guillotine  is 
too  slow,  for  sabres,  pikes,  and  daggers  help  it  along." 

"  Listen  I  "  said  Caglioatro.  "  We  must  understand 
one  thing,  —  that  we  have  to  do  with  wilful  wrongheads. 
The  Nobility,  the  Court,  the  Queen,  and  the  King  re- 
ceived all  sorts  of  warnings,  but  they  were  of  no  avail 
Tfae  Bastille  was  taken.  That  did  them  no  good.  Then 
came  the  October  riota.  They  taught  royalty  nothing. 
The  Twentieth  of  June  taught  the  Court  nothing.  Then 
came  the  Tenth  of  August.  Even  that  profited  royalty 
nothing.  They  have  put  the  King  into  the  Temple,  and 
the  Nobility  into  the  different  prisons,  —  Abbaye,  Force, 
Bicitre.  All  this  haa  taught  royalty  nothing.  The  King, 
in  the  Temple,  rejoices  at  the  conquest  of  Loogwy  by  the 
Prussians.  At  the  Abbaye  the  nobles  cheered  for  the 
King  and  the  Fnissians.  They  drink  champagne  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  poor,  who  can  only  have  water. 
To  the  very  beards  of  paupers,  famishing  for  bread,  these 
aristocrats  munch  their  patties  and  truffles.  This  indif- 
ference extends  even  to  King  William  of  Frusaia,  to 
whom  some  one  might  write:  'Take  care  I  If  you  pan 
Longwy,  if  you  take  one  step  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
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FniDce,  that  step  will  ba  the  King's  death-warrant.'  He 
might  respond  :  '  However  frightful  maj  be  the  eituation 
of  the  royal  family,  the  invading  armies  cannot  retreat. 
With  all  my  heart  I  hope  to  arrive  in  time  to  aavc  the 
French  King's  life  ;  but  my  chief  duty  ia  to  save  Europe.' 
He  is  marchmg  on  Verdun.  —  We  must  make  an  end  of 
things." 

"An  end  of  what  1"  asked  Gilbert. 

"  Of  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Nobility." 

"Yon  would  murder  the  Kii^l  You  would  murder 
the  Queen.'* 

"  Murder  t  Oh,  no  I  That  would  be  decidedly  b  blun- 
der. They  mnst  be  tried,  eoDdemned,  and  public^  ez- 
eoated,  —  as  happened  to  Charles  the  First.  We  must 
rid  ounelTes  of  them  in  some  way,  and  the  sooner  the 
better  I " 

"  Who  80  decides  1 "  cried  Gilbert.  "  Is  it  the  intelli- 
gence, the  integrity,  the  conscience  of  the  people  of 
whom  you  speak!  When  you  had  Mirabeau  for  genius, 
Idiayette  for  loyalty,  Yergniaud  for  fairness,  if  you  had 
oome  to  me  in  the  name  of  those  three  men,  and  declared 
slaughter  to  be  necessary,  I  should  have  shuddered,  as 
I  shuddernow,  but  I  should  have  been  half  convinced. 
Bnt  in  whose  name  do  you  come  to  me  to-day  1  In  the 
name  of  H^bbrt,  a  huckster ;  of  Collot  d'Herbois,  a  hissed 
playwright ;  of  Marat,  a  sick-brained  fellow,  whose  phyu- 
cian  is  obliged  to  bleed  him  as  often  as  he  demands  fifty 
thousand,  a  hundred  thousand,  two  hundred  thousand 
heads  I  Master,  allow  me  to  despise  such  commonplace 
men,  men  who  must  have  emotional  and  hasty  crises  and 
changes  of  scene,  —  these  wretched  dntmatiste,  these 
weak  rhetoricians,  who  take  delight  in  swift  destruc- 
tion, who  fancy  themselves  skilful  magicians,  when  they 
are  ordioaiy  mortals,  and  so  deface  Qod's  handiwo^ 
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They  think  it  a  grand  and  sublime  thing  to  dam  ap  the 
Btreani  of  life  which  feeds  the  world ;  to  exterminate  by 
a  word,  a  sign,  &  wink  ;  to  cause  the  diaappearauoe,  by  a 
breath,  of  any  liring  obstacle,  iuto  which  Nature  has  put 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  of  oreative  work.  These 
men  are  miserable  ecampa;  but  you  do  not  belong  to 
them." 

"  My  dear  Gilbert,  you  are  sUll  in  error.  You  call 
these  fellows  men.  You  do  them  too  much  honor  I  They 
are  only  tools  1 " 

"  Tools  of  destruction  I  " 

"Yes,  — but  for  the  benefit  of  a  principle.  .That  princi- 
pie  is  the  enfranchisement  of  nations,  —  it  is  Liberty  I  It 
represents  the  Republic,  not  merely  of  Frauoe,  — God 
forbid  such  egotism  I  —  but  of  the  world, — a  universal 
fraternity.  So,  these  men  lack  genius,  lack  lo^ty,  lack 
conscience ;  but  they  have  what  is  stronger,  more  stable, 
more  irresistible  than  all  those  qualities,  —  iiutinet." 

"  The  instinct  of  Attila." 

"  Exactly !  You  have  said  it,  —  the  instinct  of  Attila, 
who  called  himself  the  Scourge  of  God,  who  came  with 
the  barbarous  blood  of  the  Huns,  the  Swafaians,  the 
Alains,  to  stamp  out  the  civilization  of  Rome,  oormpted 
for  four  hundred  years,  by  the  reigns  of  such  men  aa 
Nero,  Yeepasian,  Heliogabalus." 

"  But  to  come  back  to  facts,  instead  of  generaliziDg," 
said  Gilbert,  "to  what  will  this  awful  and  wholesale 
massacre  lead  1 " 

"Oh,  that's  easily  seen.  It  will  compromise  the 
Assembly,  the  Commune,  the  people,  —  all  Paris. 
Paris  must  be  smirched  with  blood,  you  understand,  in 
order  that  Paris,  —  which  is  the  brain  of  France,  the  in- 
tellect of  Europe,  the  soul  of  the  world,  — feeling  already 
guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin,  may  rise  as  one  man, 
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mge  France  onwud,  and  driTO  Bmj  cnomy  onteidd  tinb 
•acred  soil  of  ihe  conntiy.'' 

'^Bat  what  matten  thia  to  yon  9  Yon  aie  not  a 
Frenchman  1" 

Gagliostro  smiled  and  replied :  ^  Can  it  be  that  thoo, 
Oflberty  with  thj  saperior  intelligence  and  strong  mind, 
wouldst  tell  a  man  not  to  meddle  in  the  afiBun  of 
France,  because  he  ia  not  a  Frenchmen  1  Are  not 
French  afiairs  the  worid's  afiain  1  Doee  France  —  poor 
egotist  I  —  labor  for  herself  alone  1  Did  Jesus  die  only 
for  Jews  f  Would  you  challenge  an  apostle,  because  he 
was  not  a  l^asarenel  Listen  to  me,  Gilbert!  I  have 
discussed  all  these  matten  with  a  genius  greater  than 
mine  or  thine, —  with  a  man,  or  a  demon,  named  Altho- 
tas.  One  day  he  made  a  calculation  as  to  the  amount  of 
blood  which  must  be  shed  before  the  sun  of  liberty  would 
rise  o'er  all  the  world.  Well,  even  that  man's  argu- 
ments did  not  shake  my  conviction.  I  have  marched 
on.  I  am  still  marching  on.  I  shall  continue  to  march 
on,  overturning  everything  that  I  find  in  my  way.  To 
such  an  obstacle  I  say,  with  a  calm  look  and  serene 
voice  :  *  Woe  to  the  obstacle !  I  am  the  future ! ' — Mean- 
time, thou  desirest  to  ask  a  favor  for  some  one  !  Is  it  not 
so  1  That  favor  is  already  granted.  Tell  me  the  name  of 
the  man  or  woman  thou  wouldst  save.'' 

"  Master,  I  wish  to  save  a  woman  whom  neither  you 
nor  I  can  allow  to  die." 

"  Thou  wouldst  save  the  Countess  de  Chamy  1  ** 

^  I  would  save  the  mother  of  Sebastien." 

''Thou  knowest  that  Danton,  as  Minister  of  Justice^ 
holds  the  keys  of  her  prison  1 '' 

**  Yes  !  but  I  also  know  that  you  can  bid  Danton  open 
or  dose  that  door  1  ** 

Gagliostro  rose,  went  to  the  desk,  traced  a  cabalistic 
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ugD  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  then  gave  it  to  Gilbert. 
"  There,  my  bod.  Go  to  Danton,  and  demand  of  him 
what  thou  vilt" 

Gilbert  rose,  but  Caglioetro  added :  "  But  afterw&rdi, 
what  is  to  be  donel" 

"  After  what  I " 

"  When  the  King's  trial  comes." 

"  I  hope  to  get  myself  nominated  to  the  Convention, 
so  as  to  oppose  the  King'e  death  as  beat  I  can," 

"  Yes,  I  understand  that,"  replied  Caglioatro.  "  Act 
according  to  conscience  I    But  promise  me  one  thing." 

"What  is  it!" 

"There  was  a  time  when  thy  promise  wm  without 
conditions,  Gilbert  I " 

"  In  those  times  you  did  not  talk  of  nourishing  a 
people  with  blood,  or  a  nation  with  murder." 

"Sol — Well,  promise  me  that  if  the  King  is  tried 
and  put  to  death,  thou  wilt  follow  the  advice  I  then 
give  thee." 

Gilbert  offered  his  band  and  said  :  "  Master,  all  advioa 
coming  from  you  is  precious  to  me." 

"And  will  be  followed T' 

"  I  svroar  it,  if  it  wounds  not  my  conscience." 

"  Thou  art  unjust,  Gilbert  I  I  have  offered  thee  mudi. 
Have  I  exacted  anything!" 

"  No  !  and  what  is  more,  you  have  just  accorded  me  ft 
life  more  valuable  than  my  own." 

"  Go  on,  then  1  "  said  Caglioatro,  "  and  may  the 
Genius  of  France  lead  thee, — one  of  whose  noblest 
sons  thou  art." 

CAgliostro  left  the  houfle,  and  Gilbert  soon  followed. 
The  cab  was  still  in  waiting.  The  Doctor  entered,  and 
told  the  driver  to  stop  at  the  Bureau  of  Justice,  where 
he  could  Bee  Danton. 
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bave  thf  word  to  do  eTerytfaiDg  in  the  vorld  to  prevont 
this  abominable  crime." 

"  Remain,  then  I "  said  Dantou. 

Madame  Danton  retired  a  few  steps,  to  fet  ber 
husband  come  forward  and  greet  tbe  Doctor,  wbom  ha 
already  knew  by  sigbt  and  reputation. 

"Doctor,  you  arrive  opportunely.  If  I  had  known 
your  addresa  I  would  certainly  have  sent  for  you." 

Gilbert  saluted  Danton ;  and,  seeing  a  lady  behind  tbe 
minister,  be  bowed  to  her  also. 

"This  is  my  wife,  Monsieur,  the  wife  of  Citizen  Dan- 
ton,  who  believes  her  husband  strong  euough  to  prevent 
Marat  and  Robespierre,  backed  by  the  whole  Commune, 
from  doing  what  they  choose, — that  is,  to  keep  them 
from  killing,  eitermiaating,  devouring." 

Gilbert  looked  at  Madame  Danton,  who  was  weeping 
through  her  clasped  hands.  "  Madame,  will  you  allow 
me  to  kiss  those  pitifid  hands  t " 

"  Good  I  "  said  Danton.  "  Here  we  already  have 
rft^nfurcementa." 

"Tell  him.  Monsieur,"  cried  the  poor  woman,  "that  if 
he  permits  this  massacre,  there  will  be  a  bloodstain  on 
his  whole  life  I " 

"  Nor  is  that  all,"  said  Gilbert.  "  If  this  stain  could 
rest  upon  only  one  man's  forehead,  —  who  believes  it 
essential  to  the  good  of  hie  country  that  thie  pollution 
should  soil  his  name, — such  a  man  might  throw  his 
honor  into  the  gulf  and  sacrifice  himself,  as  Decius  threw 
hie  body  into  the  abyss  for  the  sake  of  his  country.  In 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  what  matters  the  life,  reput»- 
tioD,  honor  of  one  citizen  1  But  this  will  be  a  blot  upoQ 
the  forehead  of  France  1 " 

"  Citizen,"  said  Danton,  "  when  Vesuvius  has  an  emp- 
tion,  show  me  a  man  who  is  strong  enough  to  check 
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m;  crime  is  thy  death.  Ab  to  oar  children,  they  are 
sons.  Some  day  they  vill  be  men.  Be  aaBured  they 
will  either  have  their  father's  heart,  and  will  bear  aloft 
the  name  of  Danton,  or  else  they  will  be  weak  and 
behe  me.  So  much  the  better  I  The  feeble  are  not  of 
my  raoe,  and  I  repudiate  such  ecus  in  advance." 

"  But  at  leagt  you  will  ask  the  Assembly  for  some 
ftuthorityl"  aaid  Gilbert. 

"  Do  you  fancy  I  have  waited  for  you  to  give  me  this 
oouosel )  I  have  already  sent  for  Thuriot,  I  have  sent  for 
Tallien.  "Wife,  see  if  they  are  in  the  other  room.  If  so, 
let  Thuriot  come  in." 

Madame  Danton  vent  out,  and  Danton  said  :  "  I  shall 
tempt  fortune  in  your  presence,  Monsieur  Gilbert.  You 
shall  be  the  witness  to  posterity  of  my  efforts." 

The  door  opened.  "  Here  ia  Citizen  Thuriot,  my  dear," 
said  Madame  Danton. 

"  Come  in  I "  said  Danton,  extending  his  large  hand  to 
the  man  who  served  him,  as  an  aide  serves  his  generaL 
"  That  was  a  sublime  word  of  thine  on  the  rostrum  the 
other  day,  about  the  French  Revolution  being  not  merely 
for  ourselves,  but  for  all  the  world,  and  about  our  being 
reapouuble  for  it  to  all  humanity.  Well,  we  must  make 
a  last  effort  to  keep  our  Revolution  pure." 

"  Speak  on  I  "  said  Thuriot- 

"  To-morrow,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  before  any 
business  is  begun,  this  is  what  thou  must  demand, — 
that  the  number  of  members  in  the  General  Council  of 
the  Commune  be  increased  to  three  hundred,  so  that  with- 
out interfering  with  those  chosen  before  August  10,  the 
old  members  may  be  hereafter  outuambered  by  the  new. 
We  must  establish  a  fiied  basis  for  the  legislative  repre- 
sentation of  Paris.  We  must  enlarge  the  Council,  but 
neutralize  it.     We  must  augment  ita   member*,  but 
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modify  its  spirit.  If  this  proposition  is  not  adopted,  if 
thou  canst  not  make  the  Depaties  understand  my  idea, 
then  confer  with  Lacroiz.  TeU  him  to  attack  the  qaes- 
tion  openly*  Let  him  propose  the  death-penalty  for  those 
who  refuse,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  obey  the  Execative 
Power,  or  in  any  way  try  to  impede  any  of  its  orders  or 
measures.  If  this  measure  passes,  that  will  give  us  the 
dictatorship.  The  Executive  Power,  —  that  is  myself  1 
I  will  enter  the  Assembly  and  claim  the  authority ;  and 
if  there  is  any  hesitation  about  giving  it  to  me,  I  will 
seize  it." 

"  Then  what  will  you  do  f  •' 

^^Then,"  said  Danton,  '^I  wiU  grasp  a  flag.  In  place 
of  the  bloody  and  hideous  demon  of  massacre,  whom  I  shall 
banish  to  his  native  shades,  I  will  invoke  the  noble  and 
serene  genius  of  battles,  who  strikes  without  fear  or  anger, 
and  looks  placidly  upon  death.  I  will  ask  if  all  those 
knots  of  men  are  banded  together  for  the  butchery  of  un- 
armed citizens.  I  will  denounce  as  infamous  whoever 
dares  threaten  the  prisons.  Perhaps  many  may  approve 
massacre,  but  the  murderers  are  not  many.  I  will  profit 
by  the  military  spirit  which  reigns  in  Paris.  I  will  sur- 
round each  cluster  of  murderers  with  an  eddy  of  genuine 
volunteers,  who  are  waiting  for  an  order  to  march,  and 
then  I  will  send  them  to  the  frontier,  —  that  is,  against 
the  enemy,  that  the  foul  element  may  be  dominated  by 
the  nobler.'* 

"  Do  it  I  Do  it  I  *'  cried  Gilbert,  **  and  you  will  accom- 
plish something  grand,  magnificent,  sublime.'' 

''  Oh  Lord  1  '*  said  Danton,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with 
a  singular  mixture  of  strength  and  carelessness,  "  this  is 
the  simplest  thing  to  do  1  If  I  can  only  get  the  proper 
help,  you  shall  see." 

Madame  Danton  kissed  her  husband's  hands.     '^  Thou 
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wilt  have  help  enough,  Danton,"  she  said.  "Who  would 
not  be  of  thy  mind,  my  brave  and  noble  husband,  hearing 
thee  speak  thust" 

"YobI  but  unfortunately  I  cannot  talk  thus.  If  I 
were  to  eipoae  these  ideas  by  speaking  out,  they  would 
be^n  the  massacre  with  me." 

"Well," said  Madame,  "would  it  not  be  better t«  finish 
in  that  way  1 " 

"  A  woman,  who  talks  like  a  woman  1  With  me  dead, 
what  would  become  of  the  Bevolution,  between  that 
bloodthirsty  maniac  they  call  Marat,  and  that  sham  phil- 
anthropist they  call  Robespierre  t  No  I  I  ought  not  to 
die  yet  I  I  do  not  wish  to  die  yet  1  What  I  ought  to 
do  is  to  prevent  massacre,  if  I  can.  If  it  breaks  out  in 
spite  of  me,  then  I  want  to  eiDiiIpats  France,  and  let  the 
crime  be  charged  to  my  account.  I  shall  go  on  to  the 
end  just  the  same,  only  the  progress  will  be  frightful. 
—  Call  Tallien  I " 

"Tallien,"  said  Danton,  when  his  friend  entered,  "it 
may  be  that  to-morrow  the  Commune  will  send  me  a 
written  order  to  report  at  the  municipal  headquarters. 
Ton  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Council.  Arrange  it  so  that 
I  shall  not  receive  that  letter,  and  shall  be  able  to  prove 
that  I  have  not  received  it." 

"The  Devil  I  "  said  Tallien,  "  how  shall  I  do  it  1" 

''That 's  your  lookout.  I  tell  you  what  I  want,  what  I 
demand,  what  ought  to  be.  It  is  for  you  to  find  the 
means.  — Come  now,  Monsienr  Gilbert,  you  have  some- 
thing to  ask  of  me." 

Opening  the  door  into  a  small  office,  he  bade  Gilbert 
enter,  and  then  followed  him, 

"  Now  then,  how  can  I  be  useful  to  you  t " 

OUI:«rt  drew  from  his  pocket  the  paper  Cagliostro  hod 
given  him,  and  presented  it  to  Danton. 
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"  Ah  I  You  come  from  him.  —  Well,  what  do  you 
want  1 " 

"  The  liberatioQ  of  a  lodj  impriBoned  at  the  Abbaye." 

"Her  name)" 

"  Madame  de  Charny." 

Dauton  ti>ok  a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  the  order  of 
release.  "  If  you  wish  to  save  anybody  else,  speak  I  I 
would  be  glad,  by  instalments,  to  save  all  those  unfor- 
tunate people." 

Gilbert  bowed  and  said  :  "  I  have  all  I  wiab," 

"Gki  then,  Monsieur  Oilbcrt ;  aud  if  you  need  raa,come 
to  me  at  once,  mao  to  man,  without  any  go-between.  I 
shall  be  too  happy  to  do  aomething  for  you." 

Aa  be  reconducted  Gilbert  to  the  door,  he  murmtued ; 
"  Oh  Uonsieur  Gilbert,  if  I  could  cmly  have  your  reputa- 
tion aa  an  honorable  man  for  one  day  t " 

As  he  dosed  the  door  behind  the  Doctor  he  sighed,  and 
wiped  away  the  sweat  which  ran  down  hie  forehead. 

Gilbert  wended  hts  way  to  the  Abbaye,  bearing  the 
precious  paper  which  was  to  restore  freedom  to  Andr^. 

Although  it  was  near  midnight,  suspicious  groups  were 
already  gathered  in  the  streets  near  the  prison.  Gilbert 
passed  through  their  midst  and  rapped  at  the  door.  The 
gloomy  door  opened  beneath  a  low  vaulted  archway. 
Gilbert  shuddered.  That  low  arch  was  not  that  of  a 
prison,  but  of  a  tomb. 

He  presented  his  order  to  the  superintendent.  It 
directed  that  the  persou  named  by  Doctor  Gilbert  should 
be  at  once  set  at  liberty.  Gilbert  designated  the  Countess, 
and  the  superintendent  ordered  a  turnkey  to  conduct  Citi- 
zen Gilbert  to  the  prisoner's  cell. 

Gilbert  followed  the  turnkey,  ascended  three  flights  of 
stairs  by  a  small  staircase,  and  entered  a  cell  lighted  by 
one  lamp. 
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A  lad;  clad  in  black,  looking  pale  as  marbl«  in  her 
moaming,  was  seated  near  a  table  on  which  the  lamp 
was  placed.  She  waa  reading  in  a  little  book  bound  in 
shagreen,  and  ornamented  with  a  gilt  cross.  The  rem- 
nontB  of  a  fire  burned  on  the  hearth  by  her  side. 

Despite  the  noise  made  by  the  door,  she  did  not  lift 
her  eyes.  She  seemed  absorbed  in  her  reading,  or  rather 
in  her  meditation,  for  Gilbert  waited  two  or  three  min- 
utes before  he  saw  her  turn  the  leaf.  The  turnkey 
looked  the  door  behind  Gilbert,  and  waited  outside. 

At  last  Gilbert  said  :  "  Madame  I " 

Andr^  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  him  for  an  instant 
without  seeing  anything.  The  veil  of  her  meditation  atill 
hung  between  her  gaze  and  the  man  before  her.  At  last 
■he  saw  him  clearly. 

*  Ah,  it  is  you.  Monsieur  Gilbert  1 "  she  asked.  "  What 
do  you  wish  1 " 

"  Madame,  there  are  sinister  rumors  current  as  to  what 
may  happen  to-morrow  in  the  prisons." 

"  Yes,"  said  Andr^e,  "  it  appears  that  we  are  to  be 
butchered ;  but  you  know.  Monsieur  Gilbert,  that  I  am 
ready  to  die." 

Gilbert  bowed  and  said  :  "  I  have  come  after  yon, 
Madame." 

*'  After  me  t "  said  Andr^e,  with  Burpriee.  "  To  take 
me  where  1 " 

*'  Wherever  you  will,  Madame.  You  are  free ! "  and 
as  he  spoke  he  showed  her  Danton's  order  of  release. 

She  read  the  order ;  but  instead  of  retuming  it  to  the 
Doctor,  she  kept  it  in  her  hand. 

"  I  ought  to  have  expected  this,  Doctor,*  she  said, 
tiTiug  to  put  on  a  smile,  —something  to  which  her  face 
had  grown  unaccustomed. 

"  Expected  what,  Madame  t " 
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'■  Tliat  you  would  tomu  aud  hinder  mc  from  dying." 

"  l^ladaoie,  there  is  one  life  iii  the  world  more  preoioos 
to  me  than  my  father's  or  mother's  would  have  been,  if 
God  hod  given  me  the  blessing  of  a  fnther  and  a  moLher. 
I  mean  yours." 

"  Yes,  and  that  is  why  yon  have  broken  your  pledge 
once  already." 

"I  did  not  fail  in  my  promiaa.  I  sent  you  tbo 
poiBon." 

"  By  my  son  I  " 

"  I  did  not  say  by  whom  I  would  send  it  1" 

"So  you  have  thought  of  me,  Mousieur  Gilbert  I  For 
my  sake  you  hai'e  ventured  into  the  lion's  den  1  For  my 
sake  you  have  brought  that  talisman  to  open  the  prisoD 
doors  I" 

"  I  have  already  said,  that  as  long  as  I  live  yon  need 
not  die." 

"This  time,  however,  I  think  I  hold  death  eeourely, 
Monsieur  Gilbert,"  said  Andiee,  nith  a  brighter  smile 
thau  the  former, 

"  Madame,  if  I  have  to  take  you  away  by  force,  I 
declare  to  you  that  you  must  not  die." 

Without  a  reply  Andr^  tore  tbe  order  into  three  or 
four  pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire. 

"  Try  it  I  "  she  said. 

Gilbert  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  Monsieur  Gilbert,  i  have  renounced  all  Idea  of 
suicide,  but  not  the  idea  of  death." 

"  Ob  Madame  I  Madame  I " 

"  MonueuT  Gilbert,  I  wish  to  die  I  " 

Gilbert  let  a  groan  escape  him. 

"  All  I  aek  of  you,"  she  said,  "  is  that  yoa  will  tiy  to 
recover  my  body,  —  to  save  it,  after  death,  fh>m  the  ou^ 
rages  which  in  life  it  will  not  escape.    Monsieur  do  Chsin^ 
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nstB  in  the  tomb  of  hie  cli&teau  at  BouTsonnes.  It  !■ 
there  I  passed  the  only  happy  days  of  my  life.  I  viih 
to  be  placed  near  him." 

"  Oh  Madame,  in  Heaven's  name,  —  I  awear  to 
jou  —  " 

"  And  I,  Monsieur,  pray  to  yon  in  the  name  of  my 
misfortunes." 

"  Very  well,  Madame  I  You  have  rightly  said  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  obey  you  in  all  points.  I  withdraw,  but 
J  am  not  yet  conqu^^." 

"  Do  not  forget  my  last  wishes,  Monsieur  ! " 

"  If  I  do  not  save  you  in  spite  of  yourself,  then  your 
lost  wishes  shall  be  obeyed." 

Once  more  bowing,  Gilbert  retired.  The  door  closed 
behind  him  with  that  lugubrious  clang  peoutiar  to  priaoa 
portals. 
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CHAPTEB  XXTX, 


THS  BBOOND  OF  BEPTBMBKIL 


That  happened  which  Danton  had  foreseen.  At  the 
opening  of  the  sessiony  Thuriot  laid  before  the  AaaeinUj 
the  proposition  formulated  on  the  previous  day  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  The  Assembly  did  not  understand* 
Instead  of  voting  at  nine  o^dock  in  the  morning,  they 
argued  the  matter  at  needless  length,  and  finally 
adopted  the  proposition  at  one  in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  too  late.  These  four  hours  retarded  the  liberty 
of  Europe  for  a  whole  century. 

Tallien  was  more  skilful.  Eequested  by  the  Commune 
to  send  an  order  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  to  betake 
himself  at  once  to  the  Communal  Council,  Tallien  wrote 

follows : 


Monsieur  Secretart  :  On  receipt  of  this  communication, 
you  will  come  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Only  he  addressed  it  wrongly !  Instead  of  writing, 
"  To  the  Minister  of  Justice,"  he  wrote,  "  To  the  Minis- 
ter of  ^yar." 

Danton  was  expected.  Servan  appeared  instead,  and 
asked,  somewhat  embarrassed  as  he  was,  what  they 
desired.  Of  Secretary  Servan  the  Commune  wanted 
absolutely  nothing  at  all. 

The  blunder  was  satisfactorily  explained,  but  the 
mistake  was  past  recalL 
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We  have  said  that  the  Aasembly,  in  voting  &t  on* 
o'clock,  voted  too  lata ;  imd  this  is  proved  by  the  fsot 
that  the  Commuiw,  whioh  was  in  the  habit  of  de- 
spatching thing!,  profited  by  the  delay. 

What  the  Communista  wanted  vaa  masaaore  and  a 
dictatorship. 

As  Danton  bad  aaid,  tbe  misoreanta  were  not  aa 
numerous  as  people  believed. 

During  the  night  between  September  1  and  2,  while 
Gilbert  was  unsnooeasniUy  att«mpting  to  deliver  Andr^ 
from  the  Abbaye  Prison,  Ifarat  nas  sending  his  growlera 
into  the  clubs  and  sections.  Enraged  though  they  were, 
these  emisBariee  could  make  no  impression  whatever  npon 
the  clubs ;  and  only  tiro  out  of  the  forty-eight  sections, 
Poissonni^re  and  Luxembourg,  voted  for  slaughter, 

Tbe  Commuaiats  well  knew  that  they  could  not  obtain 
a  dictatorship,  unless  they  had  on  their  side  Marat, 
Robespierre,  and  Danton.  This  is  why  they  ordered 
Danton's  presence  at  the  City  Hall. 

We  have  said  that  Danton  foresaw  all  this;  SO  be 
did  not  receive  the  letter,  and  consequently  did  not 
appear. 

If  he  had  received  this  tetter,  if  Tallien's  convenient 
blunder  had  not  caused  tbe  order  to  be  sent  to  the  War 
Department  instead  of  tbe  Department  of  Justice,  pw- 
hapB  Danton  would  not  have  dared  to  disobey. 

Notwithstanding  his  abeence,  the  Communal  Council- 
lors were  obliged  to  reach  some  condusicm.  They  decided 
to  nominate  a  Committee  of  Vigilance ;  only  that  oom- 
mittee  could  not  be  ohosen  from  outside  the  memben  of 
tbe  Council  The  question  therefore  arose,  as  to  how 
Marat  could  be  placed  on  this  committee  of  maasanre,  — 
for  such  it  really  was !  —  inasmuch  as  Maist  did  not 
belong  to  tbe  Council. 
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The  whole  matter  was  left  in  ehaxge  of  Pania.  It  can 
be  eaailj  uDderatood  that  this  eoL-attomej^-thia  low- 
minded,  mean-spirited,  harsh  man,  this  poor  little  aothor 
of  a  few  ridiculous  yerses— ooold  have  no  influence  of 
hisown;  but  through  his  deity,  Bobeqiieney  and  through 
Santerre,  his  brother-in-law,  his  weight  in  the  munici- 
pality was  tremendous^  — BO  much  so^  that  he  was 
authorized  to  choose  three  memberi^  who  should  consti- 
tute the  Vigilance  C(»nmittee. 

Fknis  did  not  dare  to  exercise  alone  this  extraordinaiy 
power.  He  requested  three  of  his  colleagues  to  assist 
him,  — Sergent,  Duplain,  and  JourdeuiL 

These  in  turn  chose  five  persons  to  aid  them, — De» 
fergues,  Lenfant,  Guermeur,  Ledero,  and  Durfort 

The  original  decree  bears  the  four  names  of  Panis, 
Sergent,  Duplain,  and  Jourdeuil ;  but  on  the  margin  is 
found  another  name,  in  the  chirographj  of  only  one  of  the 
four  signers.  This  handwriting  is  confused,  though  it  is 
believed  to  be  that  of  Panis. 

The  name  thus  inscribed  is  Marat ;  but  he  had  no 
right  to  figure  on  that  committee,  since  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Commune. 

Michelet,  the  only  historian  who  has  thrown  light  upon 
the  stormy  darkness  of  that  September,  should  be  con- 
sulted. The  document  above-mentioned  should  also  be 
seen.  My  friend  Monsieur  Labat,  the  librarian  at  the 
Prefecture  of  Police,  is  pleased  to  show  it  to  those 
interested,  as  he  has  shown  it  to  me. 

With  the  name  of  Marat,  murder  was  enthroned  I  Let 
us  follow  it  through  the  fearful  development  of  its 
omnipotence. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Commune  did  not  spin 
out  its  business,  like  the  Assembly,  but  despatched  it 
promptly. 
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At  tea  o'clock  the  Vigilance  Committee  was  appointed, 
and  issued  its  first  order,  wLoee  object  was  the  transport 
tation  of  twenty-four  prisonera  &om  the  Mayor's  office 
(where  the  committee  was  in  session)  to  the  Abbay& 
The  Major's  office  was  then  located  where  stand  to-day 
(18B5)  the  Police  Headquarters.  Eight  or  nine  out  of 
the  twenty-four  prisoners  were  priests.  That  is,  they  wore 
the  cloth  of  an  eiecrated  profesaion,  of  men  who  had 
organized  civil  war  in  the  Vendue  and  Southern  France. 

These  captives  were  to  be  taken  from  prisoQ  by  Mar- 
seilles aud  Avignon  federationists.  Four  carriages  were 
in  readiness.  Six  prisoners  entered  each  carriage,  and 
the  carriages  started. 

The  Gignal  was  given  by  a  third  cannou-shot 

The  intention  of  the  Commune  is  easily  understood. 
This  alow  and  funereal  procesaion  would  provoke  the  iro 
of  the  people.  Likely  enough  the  carriages  would  be 
■topped  and  the  prisoners  murdered  along  the  route,  or 
else  at  the  door  of  the  Abbaye.  After  that  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  let  the  massacre  follow  its  own 
oourse.  Once  began,  whether  along  the  route  or  at  the 
prison  door,  it  would  soon  cross  the  threshold. 

It  was  the  very  moment  when  the  carriages  left  the 
Mayor's  office  that  Danton  took  for  appearing  at  the 
Assembly. 

Thuriot's  proposition  had  become  useless.  It  was  too 
late,  as  we  have  said  before,  to  apply  to  the  Commune 
the  decree  just  passed.  Only  the  dictatorship  now 
remained- 

Danton  ascended  the  rostrum.  Unfortunately  he  was 
alone.  Roland  was  too  honest  a  man  to  accompany 
his  colleague.  They  looked  for  Roland,  but  looked  fi>r 
bim  in  vain.  Force  was  there,  but  not  Principle  oi 
Honor. 
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Manuel  had  jnat  announoed  to  the  Commane  the  peril 
at  Verdun,  He  jnopoaed  that  all  enrolled  dtiaena  should 
encamp  that  yeiy  night  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  marching  against  the  enemy  next  mom- 
ingy  at  daybreak.    This  proposition  was  adopted. 

Another  member,  in  view  of  the  uigenoy  of  the  danger, 
proposed  firing  signal-gunSi  tolling  the  bells,  and  beating 
a  general  alarm. 

This  second  proposition  was  put  to  vote  and  was 
adopted,  like  the  one  preceding.  Under  the  oircum- 
stances,  this  measure  was  ill-omened  and  murderous 
The  drum,  the  bell,  and  the  cannon  rouse  gloomy  sug- 
gestions and  dismal  vibrations  in  the  calmest  breasts, 
much  more  so  iu  hearts  already  so  violently  agitated. 
All  this,  however,  was  premeditated. 

At  the  firing  of  the  first  cannon,  Monsieur  de  Beausire 
was  to  be  hanged. 

Let  us  announce  at  once,  with  the  sadness  which  must 
belong  to  the  loss  of  so  interesting  a  personage,  that  at 
the  discharge  of  the  first  cannon  Monsieur  de  Beausire 
was  actually  executed. 

At  the  third  discharge  the  carriages,  already  men- 
tioned, were  to  leave  the  Prefecture.  As  the  cannon 
was  fired  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes,  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  execution  of  Monsieur  de  Beausire  could  also 
assist  in  the  transportation  of  the  prisoners,  and  take 
part  in  their  slaughter. 

Danton  was  kept  informed  by  Tallien  of  what  was 
happening.  He  therefore  knew  about  the  national  peril 
at  Yerdim,  and  about  the  proposed  encampment  on  the 
Gharap  de  Mars.  He  must  therefore  have  known  also 
that  the  cannon  were  to  be  fired,  the  bells  tolled,  and 
the  drums  beaten. 

In  his  reply  to  Lacroix,  he  took  as  a  text  the  danger 
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of  tb«  couDtiy,  and  proposed  an  edict,  "that  whoerer 
refused  to  serve  in  person,  or  to  foraish  arms,  should  ba 
punished  vith  death." 

Then,  in  order  not  to  have  hia  intentions  misondar- 
Btood,  and  his  projects  confounded  with  those  of  thd 
Commune,  be  added:  "Tbe  tolling  of  the  bells  abont 
to  take  place  is  not  a  signal  of  alarm.  It  is  the  signal 
for  an  attack  upon  the  enemies  of  the  country  I  In 
order  to  conquer  them,  gentlemen,  we  must  have  au- 
dacity, —  audacity  first,  last,  and  evety  time.  Then 
France  will  be  saved  I" 

Thunders  of  applause  followed  these  words. 

Lacroix  then  arose,  and  made  the  following  proposition : 
"That  all  who  directly  or  indirectly  refuse  to  obey  legal 
decrees,  or  who  hinder,  in  any  shape  or  manner,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  orders  given  and  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Executive  Power,  shall  merit  the  death  penalty." 

The  Assembly  understood  full  weU,  this  time,  that 
what  they  were  asked  to  vote  was  a  dictatorship.  The 
Deputies  seemingly  approved,  but  they  named  a  com- 
mittee of  Girondists  to  draft  the  decree.  The  Girond- 
ists, like  Roland,  were  unfortunately  too  honest  to  place 
their  trust  in  Danton,  and  the  discussion  lingered  until 
ten  in  the  evening. 

Danton  became  impatient.  He  wished  to  do  good,  but 
be  was  compelled  to  allow  evil  to  be  done. 

He  whispered  a  word  to  Tbnriot,  and  vent  out. 

What  did  he  say  I  He  told  Thuriot  where  to  find 
bim,  in  case  the  Assembly  should  confide  to  him  the 
dictatorial  power. 

Where  was  be  to  be  found  1  At  the  Champ  de  Mar^ 
amongst  the  enrolled  volunteers. 

What  were  Danton'a  intentions,  had  the  power  been 
1  to  himi     He  would  have  caused  himself  to 
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be  acknowledged  by  this  mass  of  men,  armed,  not  fbr 
massacre,  but  for  foreign  nan  He  would  have  entered 
Paris  with  them,  and  thus  have  drawa  aji  immense 
number  of  miscreants  to  the  frontier, —  capturing  them 

He  waited  nntil  five  o'dook,  but  no  one  tmaa. 

What  happened  meanwhile  to  the  priacoien,  wbo  vera 
<sitheirway  to  the  Abbayel  Let  ns  follov  Uiem  1  They 
vere  going  slowly,  and  might  be  easily  orertaksn. 

At  first  they  were  |HX)teoted  by  the  ooochea  in  whidi 
they  were  confined.  The  inatinct  of  the  danger  they 
inonrred  caused  each  man  to  hide,  as  beet  he  oonld,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  and  show  himaelf  as  little  w 
ponible;  but  those  who  had  the  prisonera  in  chaige 
themselves  denounced  those  prisoners.  The  anger  of 
the  people  did  not  rise  fast  enough;  so  the  guards  tried 
to  lash  it  by  their  words  to  the  paasers-by :  "  Behold ! 
Here  they  are,  the  traitors  I  Here  they  are,  the  accom- 
plices of  the  Prussians  1  the  men  who  will  give  up  our 
cities  and  murder  your  wives,  while  jou  march  to  the 
frontier  I " 

Even  this,  however,  was  powerless  to  raise  a  massacre. 
DantoQ  was  right  in  saying  that  murderers  were  ecaroe. 
Anger,  yells,  threats  oonld  be  heard,  but  that  was  the 
end  of  it. 

The  procession  followed  the  line  of  the  river,  over  New 
Bridge,  and  through  the  Rue  Dauphine.  The  patience 
of  the  priHoneia  was  not  exhausted.  The  people  could 
not  be  induced  to  commit  a  single  murder.  They  were 
nearing  the  Abbaye.  They  had  reached  the  Buasy 
Croasway,  and  it  was  time  to  decide  upon  some  course 
of  action. 

Should  the  prisoners  be  killed  atler  entering  the 
priaonl    If  so,  it  oould  then  be  easily  seen  that  this 
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waa  done  under  the  deliberate  order  of  the  Commune, 
and  not  by  the  spontaneous  indignation  of  the  people. 

Fortune  came  to  the  aasist&uce  of  these  murderous 
projects. 

On  the  BuBsj  Crossway  stood  one  of  those  platforms 
where  voluntary  enrolments  were  in  progress.  There 
was  some  obstruction,  and  the  carriageB  were  obliged' 
to  halt. 

The  opportunity  was  propitious.  If  lost,  it  might  not 
present  itself  again. 

A  man  pushed  through  the  escort,  which  did  not 
object.  He  mounted  the  step  of  the  first  carrit^.  In 
his  hand  he  held  a  sabre,  which  be  plunged  into  the 
coach  repetttedly  and  at  random,  and  then  drew  out 
stained  with  blood. 

One  of  the  prisoneis  bad  a  cane,  with  which  he 
eudeSTored  to  parry  the  strokes.  While  doing  bo,  he 
struck  the  face  of  one  of  the  guards,  who  exclaimed : 
"  Ah,  rufiianB  !  We  protect  you,  and  you  strike  us.! 
To  the  rescue,  comrades  ! " 

A  score  of  men,  anxiously  awaiting  such  an  appeal, 
sprang  from  the  crowd.  They  were  armed  with  pikes, 
and  with  knives  fastened  to  long  sticks,  which  they 
thrust  into  the  coach.  One  coutd  hear  the  agonized 
cries  of  the  victims,  and  see  the  blood  ooze  through  the 
bottom  of  the  carriage,  leaving  its  trace  in  the  street. 

Blood  calls  for  blood.  The  massacre,  which  was  to 
last  four  days,  was  now  begun. 

The  prisoners,  crowded  in  the  Abbsye,  had  conjectured 
ever  since  morning,  by  the  countenances  of  their  jailers, 
—  and  by  a  few  words  which  escaped  them,  —  that  some- 
thing tragical  was  on  foot  During  that  day,  by  order 
of  the  Commune,  meals  were  served  before  the  usoal 
hour  in  all  the  prisons. 
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WbAt  mcaot  this  cbange  in  prison  rulcst  It  maant 
Bomething  fat&I ;  aod  the  victima  anxiouslj  awaited  th^ 
impeoding  doom. 

Towards  four  o'clock  the  distant  murmnr  of  the  crowd 
bqgan  to  beat  against  the  base  of  the  prison  waUs,  Uk« 
tfaa  first  waves  of  the  rising  tide.  From  the  barred 
wmdoVB  of  the  turret  overlooking  the  Hue  Saint  Mar- 
guerite, a  few  saw  the  approaching  carriages.  YeUa  of 
nge  Bod  pun  booo  fcmid  tbor  wajr  into  the  priaon 
throngh  all  its  opmingi^  and  wei«  fidlowed  hj  a  ocy: 
"  The  mnrdvera  m«  vpon  na  [ "  Such  yelk  and 
oriee  soon  spread  tbemaelTga  tlotKi^Mat  tba  oanHan, 
and  penetrated  into  tta  ecU^  — even  into  the  deepeM 


Ifeit  oame  tlus  other  cry ;  "The  Swiss  I  theSwinl" 

There  were  one  hnndred  and  Sftj  Swiss  in  the  Abbaya 
It  had  been  difficult,  on  Augnst  10,  to  protect  them  from 
the  wrath  of  the  people.  The  Commune  knew  what 
hati^  the  popnloce  entertained  towards  red  uniforms. 
To  begin  the  massacra  by  killing  the  Swiss  was  therefore 
an  excellent  way  of  initiating  the  people. 

It  to«A  abont  two  bonrs  to  exterminate  theee  one 
hnndred  and  fiffy  nnlucky  fellows. 

When  the  last  one  was  despatched,  Mtyor  fieading^ 
the  mob  called  for  the  priests. 

The  priests  answered  that  they  were  ready  to  die,  bat 
first  wished  to  enjoy  the  sacrament  of  confession.  This 
desire  was  granted,  and  they  received  two  houra'  respite. 

To  what  were  theee  two  houn  devoted  I  To  forming 
a  tribooaL 

Who  formed  that  tribonalt  Who  ^«Bided  over  it1 
HaillardI 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


It  wtu  fit  that  the  hero  of  July  14,  of  October  6  and 
6,  of  June  20,  of  August  10,  ^ould  alao  be  the  hero 
of  September  3. 

The  ex-coDBtable  of  the  Chfttelet  must  have  wished 
to  apply  some  formality,  some  solemn  procedure,  some 
appeanuQce  of  legality  to  the  masBacre.  —  He  wanted  the 
Boyaliets  killed,  but  he  wanted  them  lulled  legally, 
uuder  a  decree  prouounced  by  the  populace,  whom  he 
considered  the  sole  and  infallible  judges,  alone  poesessing 
the  right  of  acquittal. 

Two  hundred  persons  had  already  been  murdered 
before  Maillard  installed  his  tribuuaL 

Only  one  person  had  been  spared,  the  Abb^  Sicard. 

During  the  tumult  two  other  persons  —  Parisot,  the 
journalist,  and  La  Chapelle,  the  King's  steward^  suo- 
oeeded  in  leaping  from  a  window,  and  so  found  themselres 
in  the  midst  of  this  committee,  which  was  holding  its 
session  at  the  Abbaye.  The  members  of  this  committee 
had  caused  the  fbgitives  to  sit  near  by,  and  thus  rescued 
them  ;  but  the  murderers  deserve  no  thanks,  for  it  was 
not  their  fault  that  these  two  men  escaped. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  a  curious  document, 
to  be  seen  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  records  the  ap- 
pointment of  Marat  upon  the  Vigilance  Committee. 
The  Abbaye  registry,  a  document  no  less  curious,  is  even 
now  stained  with  the  blood  which  spurted  forth,  and 
reached  even  the  members  of  the  tribunal. 
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Te  who  are  in  search  of  affecting  souvenirs,  look  at 
this  book,  and  you  will  see  these  two  notes  continually 
recurring  on  its  mai^ns  :  ''  Killed  by  the  judgment  of 
the  people/'  —  '*  Acquitted  by  the  judgment  of  the 
people/'  with  the  name  MaiUard  beneath. 

These  notes  are  written  in  a  large,  beautiful,  steady 
hand,  perfectly  plain,  and  peaceful,  free  from  trouble, 
fear,  or  remorse.  The  last  note  is  repeated  forty-three 
times. 

Maillard  therefore  saved,  at  the  Abbaye,  the  lives  of 
ferty-three  persons. 

While  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  at  nine 
or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  let  us  follow  two  men  who 
are  coming  frx)m  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  walking  towards 
the  Rue  Saint  Anne.  They  are  the  high  priest  and  the 
adept,  the  master  and  the  disciple,  —  Saint-Just  and 
Eobespierre. 

We  saw  Saint-Just  on  the  evening  of  the  reception 
of  three  new  Enlightened  Ones  into  the  Lodge  in  the 
Rue  Platri^re.  His  complexion  is  still  unwholesome,  <— 
too  white  for  a  man  and  too  pale  for  a  woman.  His 
necktie  is  starched  and  stiff.  The  pupil  of  a  shrewd, 
hard,  and  unsympathetic  master,  he  has  outdone  his 
master  in  these  qualities  I 

The  master  still  feels  somewhat  moved  by  those 
political  combats,  wherein  man  hustles  man,  and  passion 
meets  passion. 

As  to  the  pupil,  all  that  is  transpiring  seems  to  him 
only  a  game  of  chess  on  a  large  scale,  where  life  is  at 
stake.  Beware,  ye  who  are  playing  against  him,  for  he 
is  inflexible,  and  will  not  pardon  the  loser  1 

Robespierre  doubtless  had  good  reasons  for  not  going 
to  the  Duplay  home  that  evening.  He  said,  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  he  should  probably  go  into  the  country.    Saint- 
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JuBt'a  little  btred  lodging  perhapfl  aeemed  to  Robeapiem 
a  place  safer  thau  his  own  room,  vberoia  to  apend  that 
terrible  night  between  September  2  and  3. 

Saint-JuBt  was  still  an  unknown  joung  man.  Wa 
might  almost  call  him  a  child. 

The  two  men  entered  this  little  room  at  about  eleven. 

It  is  useless  to  inquire  what  these  two  men  were  talk* 
ing  about.  Their  topic  was  the  massacre,  of  course ;  only 
one  spoke  of  it  with  the  affeoted  sensibility  of  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  Bouaseau  school ;  while  the  other  spc^e  with 
mathematical  dryness,  as  a  disciple  of  the  school  of 
Condillao,  At  times  Robespierre  would  weep  over  the 
victims,  like  the  fabled  crocodile. 

On  entering  his  chamber,  Siunt-Just  laid  his  hat  on  a 
chair,  took  off  hia  tie,  and  began  to  undress. 

"  Wiiat  art  thou  doing  1 "   inquired  Robespierre. 

Saint-Juat  looked  at  him  with  such  surprise,  that 
Robespierre  repeated  his  question :  "  I  ask  what  thoa 
art  about  1 " 

"  I  'm  going  to  bed,  of  course ! "  answered  the  young 
man. 

"  And  why  go  to  bed  1 " 

"Wbyl  To  do  what  one  usually  does  in  bed,— go 
to  sleep." 

"  What  !  Thou  tbinkest  of  sleep  on  such  a  night  as 
this  J " 

"Why  not  1" 

"  When  thousands  of  victims  are  falling,  or  about  to 
fkU,  —  when  this  is  to  be  the  laat  night  for  so  many  who 
breathe  now,  but  will  breathe  not  to-raorrow,  thou  yet 
thinkest  of  deep  1 " 

Saint-Just  bethought  himself  a  moment.  Then,  as  if 
that  short  moment's  silence  enabled  him  to  draw  a  new 
conviction  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  stud  :  "  Ye^ 
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I  know !  bat  I  know  also  that  it  is  a  neceeaaiy  eyii,  linM 
tliou  hast  aathorixed  it.  Sappoae  this  were  the  yellow 
fever,  the  plague,  or  an  earthquake,  by  which  ao  msaj 
people  often  perish^  — -  more  than  will  perish  to-nig^t. 
No  good  to  society  results  from  «tfe4  disasters ;  yet  out 
of  the  deaths  of  our  domestic  enemies  will  come  our  own 
security.  I  advise  thee  therefore  to  go  home,  and  go  to 
bed,  as  I  do.    Tiy  to  sleep,  as  I  shall  l** 

While  uttering  these  words,  the  hard-headed  and  cold 
politician  lay  down.  Adding  only,  '*  Adieu  till  the  mof^ 
row  I  "  he  straightway  fell  asleep. 

He  slept  as  long,  as  calmly,  as  peaceably  as  if  nothing 
extraordinary  had  happened  in  Paris.  He  fell  asleep 
about  half-past  eleven  in  the  evening^  and  awoke  towards 
six  next  morning. 

He  fancied  he  saw  a  shadow  between  daylight  and  him- 
self    Turning  towards  the  window,  he  saw  Robespierre. 

Supposing  the  latter  had  left  him  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  had  returned  thus  early,  he  said  :  *'  What 
brings  thee  here  so  soonr' 

"  Nothing,"  said  Robespierre.     "  I  have  n't  been  out" 

"  What  —  not  been  out  1 " 

"No." 

"  Not  been  abed  1  ** 

**  No." 

"  Nor  asleep  1 " 

"  No." 

"  And  where  hast  thou  spent  the  night  1 " 

"  Standing  here,  with  my  forehead  glued  to  the  win- 
dow-pane, listening  to  the  noise  in  the  streeta" 

Robespierre  did  not  lie.  Either  from  dread,  anxiety, 
or  remorse,  he  had  not  slept  one  second. 

As  to  Saint-Just,  sleep  seemed  no  different  to  him  that 
night  than  on  any  other. 


There  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  in  the  very 
oourtjard  of  the  Abbaye,  a  man  who  Blept  nu  more  thaa 
Bobeapierre.  This  man  was  leouiug  on  the  angle  of  the 
last  passageway  leading  into  the  oourtjard,  and  was 
almost  lost  in  its  shadow. 

This  last  pasaagaway  had  been  transformed  into  a 
tribunal,  and  its  interior  presented  a  strange  scene. 
There  atood  a  large  table,  lit  by  two  copper  lamps, 
whiob  were  necesaaiy  even  in  the  daytime.  Aronnd 
this  table,  heaped  with  sabres,  swords,  and  piatols, 
twelve    men  were  seated. 

Their  dull  faces,  their  robust  framee,  their  red  Cape  and 
tbeir  carmagnole  jackets,  all  indicated  that  they  belonged 
to  the  common  people. 

Another  man,  making  thirteen,  was  in  their  midst, 
and  presided  over  them.  He  was  dressed  in  a  block  and 
threadbare  coat,  a  white  vest,  and  short  breeches.  His 
look  was  solemn  and  mournful,  and  his  strong  head 
was  bare. 

This  man  was  perhaps  the  only  one  of  them  all  who 
knew  bow  to  read  and  write.  Before  him  lay  the  jail 
registry,  with  writing  materials. 

These  men  constituted  the  Abbaye  jury.  They  were 
terrible  judges,  whose  sentences,  from  which  there  was  no 
appeal,  were  carried  out  instantly,  by  some  fifty  execu- 
tioners. These  men  were  armed  with  aabree,  daggers, 
and  pikes  ;  and  they  were  dripping  with  blood,  as  they 
waited  in  the  courtyard. 

The  President  was  Sheriff  Maillard. 

Did  he  come  here  of  his  own  accord,  or  was  be  sent  by 
Danton  1  Danton  wished  to  have  done  in  the  other 
prisons,  — in  Carmes,  Ch&telet,  and  La  Force,  —  what 
was  done  here  at  the  Abbaye,  —  that  is  to  say,  have  ft 
few  persons  saved. 

TOL.  FT. —  IB 
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How  did  Maillard  happea  to  be  thfiret  No  one  oan 
answer  that  question. 

On  September  4  Maillard  disappeared.  He  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen,  no  more  to  be  heard  from.  He  was, 
80  to  speaky  submerged  and  drowned  in  bl^od. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  previous  eveningy  at  ten  o'dook, 
he  had  been  presiding  over  this  tribunal 

On  his  arrival  he  had  this  table  brought  out,  and 
the  registry  placed  before  him.  He  selected  haphazard, 
and  without  distinction,  twelve  jurors.  Then  he  seated 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  table,  while  six  assistants  sat  on 
his  right,  and  six  on  his  lefL  The  massacre  was  now  re- 
sumed, but  not  without  some  method. 

The  name  of  each  prisoner  was  read  firom  the  jail- 
er's book.  The  turnkeys  went  after  the  prisoner,  while 
Maillard  related  the  cause  of  imprisonment.  When 
the  prisoner  made  his  appearance,  the  President  con- 
sulted his  colleagues  with  a  glance.  If  the  prisoner 
was  found  guilty,  Maillard  simply  said :  **  To  La 
Force  I " 

Then  the  outside  door  would  be  opened,  and  the  con- 
demned person  fell  beneath  the  stabs  of  the  butchers. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prisoner  was  acquitted,  the 
black  spectre,  Maillard,  would  arise,  lay  his  hand  on  the 
prisoner's  head,  and  say  :  "  Let  him  be  released  I "  and 
that  prisoner  was  saved. 

When  Maillard  first  presented  himself  at  the  prison 
door,  a  man  detached  himself  from  the  wall  and  went  to 
meet  him. 

As  soon  as  the  first  words  were  exchanged  between 
them,  Maillard  recognized  this  man,  and  bent  his  tall 
body  before  him.  This  was  done,  perhaps,  not  exactly 
as  a  token  of  submission,  but  at  least  as  a  sign  of 
good-will. 


Then  .Haillard  had  this  maD  enter  the  prison ;  and 
when  the  table  was  eet  up  and  the  tribunal  established, 
the  Freudent  said  to  him:  "Stand  there.  When  the 
person  jou  are  interested  in  is  on  tiia],  just  nod  to  me." 

The  man  had  been  there  in  his  comer  since  the  night 
before.  He  was  leaning  on  his  elbows,  and  waiting, 
silent  and  motionless. 

This  man  was  Gilbert.  He  had  sworn  to  ADdr6e 
that  he  would  not  let  her  die,  and  he  was  trying  to 
keep  his  promise. 

From  four  o'clock  until  six  in  the  moraiDg,  both 
alajeTS  and  judges  took  some  rest.  At  six  they  ate 
some  food. 

During  the  three  hours  thus  spent  in  repose  and  re- 
past, the  wagons,  sent  by  the  Commune,  came  to  remove 
the  dead.  The  coagulated  blood  in  the  courtyard  was 
three  inches  deep.  Their  feet  slipped  in  this  blood.  Aa 
it  would  take  too  long  to  clean  it  up,  they  brought  a 
hundred  trusses  of  straw,  which  they  laid  here  and  there 
on  the  ground  ;  and  then  they  covered  over  the  straw 
with  the  garments  of  the  dead,  —  particularly  with  the 
Swiss  uniforms.  The  clothes  and  the  straw  absorbed 
the  blood. 

While  the  jurora  and  the  slayers  were  asleep,  the 
prisoners,  shaken  with  terror,  were  lying  awake;  but 
hope  returned  when  the  yells  oeased.  Ferohance  the 
executioners  had  only  a  certain  number  of  victims  as- 
signed to  them,  sud  the  massacre  would  end  with  the 
■laughter  of  the  Swiss  and  the  King's  Guards. 

This  hope  was  of  short  dumtion  !  Towards  seven 
o'clock  in  the  moniing  the  cries  and  the  calls  began 
anew. 

A  jailer  came  down  to  tell  Maillard  that  the  prisonen 
were  ready  to  die,  but  desired  to  hear  Uaia. 
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MaiUard  ahragged  hia  ahoulden^  bat  gnmied  the 
request. 

He  was  busy,  at  that  very  moment^  liatemng  to  the 
congratulations  addressed  to  him  by  an  envoy  of  the 
Commune^ — a  man  of  slender  stature^  with  a  mild 
countenance,  dressed  in  a  puce-colored  suit^  and  a  small 
wig. 

This  man  was  Billaud-Varennes.  He  harangued  the 
slaughterers  in  the  following  terms :  **  Braye  Citizens ! 
You  have  just  purged  society  of  some  great  culprits! 
The  municipality  is  at  a  loss  how  to  pay  its  debt  to  you. 
The  spoils  of  the  dead  should,  doubtless,  belong  to  yon, 
.but  this  would  look  like  theft.  As  an  indemnity  for 
that  loss,  I  am  requested  to  offer  to  each  one  of  you 
twenty-four  francs,  which  will  be  paid  at  once.** 

Billaud  Yarennes  actually  caused  the  salary  for  this 
bloody  business  to  be  immediately  distributed  to  the 
murderers. 

We  will  now  explain  what  bad  happened,  and  thus 
show  a  reason  for  the  Commune's  generosity  and 
satisfaction. 

On  the  evening  of  September  2  some  of  the  butchers, 
who  were  without  shoes  and  stockings,  looked  wistfully 
upou  those  of  the  prisoners,  and  even  went  to  the  sec- 
tional headquarters,  to  ask  permission  to  step  into  dead 
men's  shoes.     The  officials  consented. 

We  have  said  some  of  the  butchers,  because  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  small  traders,  and  belonged  in  that 
vicinity ;  as  we  learn  from  the  ''  Inquest  of  the  Second  of 
September,^  preserved  in  the  police  archives. 

After  that,  Maillard  noticed  that  these  slayers  believed 
themselves  absolved  from  asking  permission,  and  that 
they  took  not  only  shoes  and  stockings^  but  eveiything 
else  that  was  fit  to  take. 


Maillard  thought  that  this  was  interfenng  with  bU 
massacre,  and  he  therefore  referred  the  matter  to  tbo 
Commune.  Hence  the  message  of  fiillaud  VarenneB, 
and  the  rehgious  silence  vith  nhioh  this  siogular  mes- 
•age  wafl  received. 

Meanwhile  the  prisoners  beard  Mass.  Abb4  Len&nt, 
an  ex-chaplain  of  the  Ring,  read  tbe  service,  and  Abbb 
de  Rastignao,  a  religious  author,  served  as  aooljte. 

The  priests  were  two  old  gray-headed  men,  with  Ten- 
erable  oountenances.  Their  words  of  resignation  and 
faith,  preached  from  a  sort  of  rostrum,  had  a  great  and 
beneficent  influeooe  upon  their  unfortunate  auditors. 

The  little  congregation  was  just  kneeling  to  roceive 
the  benediction  from  tbe  Abb^  Lenfant,  when  the  oalli 
began  anew. 

The  first  name  announced  was  that  of  tbe  consoling 
priest.  He  crossed  himself,  finished  his  prajer,  and 
then  followed  those  who  had  come  after  bim. 

The  second  priest  remained,  and  continued  tbe  solemn 
exhortation.  He  was  called  next,  and  in  bis  turn 
followed  those  who  summoned   him. 

The  other  prisoneia  remained  together.  Their  oon- 
Tersation  became  strange,  gloomy,  terrible.  They  dia- 
ouBsed  the  manner  in  which  death  was  to  be  met,  and 
the  chances  of  torture  more  or  less  prolonged. 

Some  proposed  to  reach  out  their  heads,  in  order  that 
they  might  fall  at  one  blow.  Others  proposed  to  raise 
their  arms,  so  that  death  might  penetrate  their  breaata. 
Some  said  they  would  bold  their  hands  behind  tbeir 
backs,  in  order  to  oppose  no  resistance. 

One  young  man  detached  4umself  from  the  rest,  and 
said  :  "  I  shall  soon  know  which  is  the  easiest  way." 

He  went  up  inside  a  turret,  whose  grated  window  over- 
looked tbe  scene  of  the  massacre.    Thence  he  studied 
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death.    Theii|  ooming  back,  he  odd:  ''Thqr  who  are 
stabbed  in  the  breast  die  easiest** 

At  that  very  moment  the  following  words  were  heard  : 
**  My  God,  I  go  to  thee  I  '*    Then  followed  a  sigh. 

A  man  had  fiJlen  on  the  floor,  and  was  beating  himself 
against  the  flagstones. 

This  was  Monsieur  de  Ghantereine,  Colonel  of  the 
King's  Constitutional  Guard.  He  had  stabbed  himself 
thrice  in  the  breast  with  a  knife. 

The  prisoners  took  the  knife,  but  used  it  with  hesita- 
tion.    Only  one  other  succeeded  in  killing  himself. 

Three  women  were  there.  Two  were  frightened  girls, 
who  clung  close  by  two  old  men.  The  other  was  a  lady 
in  mourning.  She  was  kneeling  in  prayer,  and  calmly 
smiling  as  she  prayed. 

The  two  young  girls  were  Mademoiselle  de  Cazotte 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil.  The  two  old  men  were 
their  fathers. 

The  young  woman  in  mourning  was  Andr^e. 

Monsieur  de  Montmoriu  was  now  called.  This  gentle- 
man, it  will  be  remembered,  was  formerly  a  cabinet- 
minister,  and  had  made  out  the  passports  by  means  of 
which  the  King  tried  to  escape.  Montmorin  was  so  un- 
popular that  the  day  before,  a  young  man  came  near 
being  killed  on  account  of  bearing  the  same  name. 

Monsieur  de  Montmorin  did  not  come  in  to  hear  the 
exhortations  of  the  two  priests.  He  remained  in  his 
cell,  furious  and  disheartened,  —  shouting  for  his  enemies, 
asking  for  arms,  shaking  the  iron  bars  of  his  prison,  and 
breaking  an  oak  table,  whose  boards  were  two  inches 
thick. 

He  had  to  be  taken  by  force  before  the  tribunaL 
When  he  entered  the  passageway,  he  was  not  only  pale, 
but  his  eyes  were  inflamed  and  his  fists  were  raised. 
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"  To  La  Force ! "  aaid  MAillard.  The  ei-minieter  took 
the  woi-d  literally,  and  thought  that  he  vaa  simply  to  be 
trBDsferred  from  one  priaOD  into  another,  and  bo  he  eaid 
to  Maillard  :  "  President,  since  it  pleases  thee  to  bo 
called  by  that  name,  I  hope  that  thoa  wilt  have  me  taken 
there  in  a  carriage,  iu  order  to  avoid  being  ezpoeed  to 
the  insults  of  villains." 

"  Have  a  carriage  brought  for  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
morin  !"  eaid  Maillard,  with  exquisite  politeness.  Then, 
addressing  Montmorin,  he  continued:  "Take  the  trouble 
to  be  seated,  while  waiting  for  the  carriage,  Monsieur  1  " 
The  Count  sat  down,  muttering. 

Five  minutes  later  the  carriage  was  announced.  One 
of  the  superaumeraries  bad  understood  the  part  he  was 
to  play  in  the  drama,  and  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

The  fatal  door  was  opened,  —  the  one  leading  unto 
death,  —  and  Monsieur  de  Montmorin  passed  throi^  it. 
Scarcely  bad  be  taken  three  steps  when  he  fell,  pierced 
by  a  score  of  pikes. 

Sext  came  other  prisoners,  whose  unimportant  names 
are  buried  in  oblivion. 

In  the  midst  of  these  obscure  names,  one  shone  with 
peculiar  brilliancy,  that  of  Jacques  Cazotte, — Cazotte  the 
Seer,  who,  ten  years  before  the  Revolution,  predicted  to 
every  one  the  doom  awaiting  him.  This  was  the  author 
of  "  The  Devil  in  Love,"  of  "  Olivier,"  and  "  A  Thou- 
sand and  One  Trifles."  His  was  a  frenzied  imagination, 
an  ecstatic  soul,  an  ardent  heart,  and  be  embraced 
with  eagerness  the  cause  of  the  Counter-Revolution.  In 
his  letters,  addressed  to  his  friend  Pouteau,  who  was 
employed  at  the  Superintendency  of  the  Civil  List, 
he  expressed  these  opinions,  which  were  at  this  time 
punishable  by  death. 
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His  daughter  acted  as  his  seoMtaiy,  in  wrxting  tiiese 
etters,  and  when  her  Cither  was  arraeted,  she  came  and 
asked  the  privilege  of  sliaring  his  impriscmment. 

If  any  one  were  allowed  to  entertain  Roydist  <^in- 
ion%  it  should  certainly  he  that  old  man,  seyenty-five 
years  of  age,  whose  feet  were  rooted  in  the  monarchy  of 
Louis  Fourteenth,  and  who,  to  rock  the  Due  de  fionr^ 
gogne  to  sleep,  composed  two  songs  which  afterwards 
became  popular,  ''All  in  the  beautiful  midst  of  Ar- 
dennes," and  ''Godmother,  you  must  warm  the  bed." 
Such  reasons  might  have  prerailed  with  philosophers, 
but  did  not  influence,  in  the  least,  the  slaughter's  at  tha 
Abbaye.    Cazotte  was  therefore  doomed  beforehand. 

As  soon  as  Gilbert  saw  this  handsome,  gray-headed  old 
gentleman,  whose  eyes  were  bright  and  whose  counte- 
nance seemed  inspired,  he  detached  himself  from  the  waU, 
and  made  a  motion,  as  if  to  go  and  meet  him.  Maillard 
noticed  that  movement  Cazotte  advanced,  leaning  on 
his  daughter. 

The  latter,  on  entering  the  passageway,  understood  that 
she  was  in  the  presence  of  their  judges.  She  therefore 
left  her  father,  and  pleaded  for  him  so  hard,  and  with 
such  sweet  words,  that  the  jurors  began  to  waver.  The 
poor  child  noticed  that  hearts  were  really  beating  under 
those  rude  exteriors ;  but  in  order  to  find  them,  she 
must  descend  into  the  depths.  She  gave  herself  to  the 
task  with  bowed  head,  and  with  Compassion  as  her 
guide.  These  men,  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  shed 
tears,  —  these  men  wept !  Maillard  rubbed,  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  those  dry  and  hard  eyes,  which  for 
the  last  twenty  hours  had  contemplated  the  massacre 
without  once  looking  down.  He  extended  his  arm,  laid 
his  hand  on  Gazette's  head,  and  said :  "  Let  him  be  set 
at  liberty ! " 
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The  young  girl  did  not  know  what  to  nuke  of  it 
"Fear  not,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Gilbert,  "jour  father 

Two  of  the  jorora  arose  and  accompanied  Cazotte  as 
far  as  the  street,  for  fear,  through  some  fatal  mistake,  the 
▼ictim  might  be  again  given  over  to  the  death  from  which 
he  had  juet  been  rescued.  For  this  time,  at  least,  Cazotte 
was  safe. 

The  hours  passed  on,  and  the  massacre  continued. 
Benches  were  brought  for  the  spectators.  The  wives 
and  children  of  the  slayers  were  permitted  to  witness 
the  spectacle. 

These  men  were  really  conscientious  actors.  It  was 
not  enough  for  them  to  be  paid.  They  wanted  also  to 
be  seen  and  applauded. 

Towards  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Monsieur  de 
Sombreuil  was  called.  Like  Cazotte,  be  was  a  well- 
known  Royalist.  The  difficulty  of  saving  him  was  made 
greater  by  the  fact,  not  forgotten,  that  as  Governor  of 
the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  on  July  14,  he  had  fired  upon 
the  populace.  Moreover,  bis  sons  were  abroad,  in  the 
enemy's  ranks.  One  of  them  had  so  distinguished  him- 
self at  Longwy,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  honored  him 
with  a  decoration. 

Monsieur  de  Sombreuil  was  noble  and  resigned,  bear- 
ing high  his  head  of  gray  hair,  whose  ourls  flowed  down 
as  far  as  the  collar  of  his  uniform.  Like  the  other  old 
man,  he  came  leaning  on  his  daughter's  arm. 

This  time  Mullard  dared  not  order  the  prisoner's  re- 
lease. Making  an  effort,  however,  he  said  :  "Whether  he 
be  innocent  or  guilty,  I  think  that  it  would  ill  become 
the  people  to  befoul  their  bands  in  the  blood  of  this 
old  gentleman." 

Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil  heard  these  noble  word% 
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which  will  weigh  heaTOy  in  ihfr  diTiiw  babnoe.  She 
drew  her  father  tiirough  the  docnr  of  life,  exdaimfaig : 
*' Saved,  saved!'** 

No  judgment  had  been  pronoonoed,  either  to  condemn 
or  to  acquit. 

Two  or  three  of  the  awiaffwinH  put  their  heads  through 
the  doorway,  and  aaiked  what  they  should  do. 

The  jurors  were  silent.  At  last  one  member  said : 
^Do  just  as  you  please!" 

**  Welly"  cried  the  bntchers,  ''let  the  young  girl  drink 
to  the  health  of  the  Nation  1 " 

Upon  this  a  man,  covered  all  over  with  blood,  with 
upturned  sleeves  and  ferocious  countenance,  presented 
a  glass  to  Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil.  Opinions  are 
divided  as  to  whether  the  glass  contained  blood  or 
wine.  Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil  exclaimed :  "  Long 
live  the  Nation  I "  She  then  wet  her  lips  with  the 
liquid,  whatever  it  was,  and  Monsieur  de  Sombreuil 
was  saved. 

Two  hours  more  went  by.     Then  the  voice  of  Maillard 

—  as  cool  in  summoning  the  living  as  was  the  voice  of 
Minos  in  summoning  the  dead  — called  for  Citizeness 
Andr^e  de  Tavemey. 

This  name  caused  Gilbert's  limbs  to  quiver  and  his 
heart  to  fail.  A  life,  more  important  to  him  than  his 
own,  was  to  be  in  peril,  —  to  be  condemned  or  saved.    . 

''  Citizens,"  said  Maillard,  to  the  members  of  the  terri- 
ble tribunal,  "  the  woman  who  is  to  appear  before  you 
is  a  poor  creature,  formerly  devoted  to  the  Austrian 
Women ;  but  the  latter — ungrateful,  as  queens  ever  are 

—  recompensed  her  devotion  by  ingratitude.  To  that 
friendship  this  woman  sacrificed  all  she  had,  —  her  for- 
tune and  her  husband.  You  will  see  her  enter.  She  is 
dressed  in  black.    To  whom  does  she  owe  her  mourning  Y 
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To  the  prisooer  in  the  Temple  I  Citizens,  I  dem&nil  of 
;ou  the  life  of  that  woman." 

I'he  members  of  the  trihunal  made  apprOTing  signs. 
One  said :  "  We  will  see." 

"Well  then,"  aaid  Maillard,  "look ! " 

At  this  instant  the  door  was  actually  opening,  and  one 
could  see,  in  the  gloom  of  the  corridor,  a  woman  dressed 
in  black.  Her  head  was  covered  with  a  black  veil.  She 
came  in  all  alone,  with  a  firm  step  and  without  assist- 
auce.  She  might  have  been  taken  for  an  apparition  of 
that  dreadful  world,  "that  undiscoTered  country,"  as 
Hamlet  puts  it,  "  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller 
returns." 

At  si^bt  of  her  the  judges  trembled.  Advancing  as 
far  as  the  table,  she  lifted  up  her  veiL  Never  had  a  more 
incontestable  though  pale  beauty  appeared  to  mortal  eye. 
She  was  a  marble  divinity.  All  glances  were  fixed  upon 
her.     Gilbert  was  breathless. 

Addressing  Maillard,  in  a  voice  at  odc«  sweet  and  firm, 
she  said:  "Citizen,  are  you  the  President  1" 

"Yes,  CitizenesB,"  answered  Maillard,  surprised  that 
he,  the  questioner,  should  himself  be  questioned. 

"  I  am  the  Countess  de  Chamy,  wife  of  the  Comte  de 
Cbamy,  killed  on  that  infamoua  day,  the  Tenth  of  Au- 
gust. I  am  a  Royalist,  a  friend  of  the  Queen.  I  de- 
serve death,  and  now  I  call  fbr  it  aloud." 

The  jurors  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise.  Gilbert  turned 
pale,  and  withdrew  as  far  as  possible  into  the  angle  of 
the  gateway,  in  order  not  to  he  seen  by  Andr^e. 

Seeing  the  consternation  of  Gilbert,  MEullard  said ; 
"This  woman  is  beside  herself.  Her  husband's  death 
has  turned  her  brain.  Let  us  pity  her  and  spare  her 
life.    The  people's  justice  does  not  punish  insanity." 

He  arose,  and  was  about  to  lay  hia  hand  upon  her  head. 
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m  he  was  wont  to  io  with  tbom  whom  he  pRMhhned  in- 
nocent ;  but  Andrte  poshed  Mcinaid's  hand  amde,  and 
said :  ''I  have  my  fiiU  reason.  If  you  wuh  to  wgBxe  any 
one,  let  it  be  one  who  asks  and  deserves  that  &Tory  and 
not  If  who  do  not  merit  soch  a  boon,  and  poflxttvely 
refuse  it." 

Maillard  turned  towaids  Gilbert  Bedng  him  in  a 
snpplioating  attitude,  he  added :  ^This  woman  is  erasy. 
Set  her  at  liberty!^  and  he  motioned  to  a  member 
of  the  tribunal  to  posh  her  out  through  the  do(»r  of 
life. 

**  Innocent ! "  cried  the  man.    **  Let  her  pass !  ** 

Evexybody  made  room  for  Andr^.  The  sabres,  the 
pikes,  the  pistols  were  lowered  before  this  statue  of 
Griefl  She  had  scarcely  adyanced  ten  steps  when  Gil- 
bert, who  was  leaning  against  the  window  and  watching 
her  departure,  all  at  once  saw  her  pause  and  cry  out : 
"Long  live  the  King!  Long  live  the  Queen!  Shame 
on  the  Tenth  of  August  I " 

Gilbert  groaned,  and  ran  into  the  yard.  He  saw  the 
flash  of  a  sabre.  Quick  as  lightning  it  disappeared,  and 
buried  itself  in  Andr^e's  heart 

He  was  at  her  side  just  in  time  to  catch  the  poor  woman 
in  his  arms.  Andr^  turned  towards  him  her  fainting 
eyes.  She  recognized  him,  and  murmured,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible:  "Love  Sebastien  for  both  of  us." 

Then,  in  a  still  weaker  voice  she  said  :  "  I  shall  be 
near  him,  shall  I  not  ?  —  near  my  Oliver,  near  my  hus- 
band, —  forever ! "     And  so  she  died  I 

Gilbert  took  her  in  his  arms  and  raised  her  from  the 
ground. 

Fifty  naked  arms,  stained  with  blood,  threatened  him ; 
but  Maillard  appeared  behind  him,  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  head,  and  said:  ''Let  Citizen  Gilbert  pass.      He  is 
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carrying  away  tha  corpse  of  a  poor  demented  woman,  wlio 
baa  been  killed  by  mistake." 

Tbej  all  made  way.  Gilbert  passed  through  with 
Andr^e's  corpse,  and  witbout  encountering  the  slightest 
resistance,  so  potent  was  Maillard's  influence  upon  the 
multitude. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

WHAT   HAPPENBD  AT  THE  TEMFLB  DURING  THB   1CAS8ACBB. 

Though  oi^ganizing  the  maaaacre,  whereof  we  have  en- 
deavored to  give  a  Bpecimen,  —  though  desiring  to  sub- 
jugate the  Assemblji  and  constrain  it  by  terror,  —  the 
Commune  was  nevertheless  very  fearful  lest  some  mis- 
fortune should  be&ll  the  prisoners  in  the  Temple. 

Longwy  had  been  taken  by  the  Prussians,  aud  Ver- 
dun was  surrounded  by  the  same  enemy,  only  fifty  leagues 
(about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles)  from  Paris. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  King  and  his  family  were 
precious  hostages,  which  might  become  safeguards  for  the 
most  compromised  Eepublicans. 

Commissioners  were  therefore  sent  to  the  Temple.  Five 
hundred  armed  men  would  not  have  sufficed  to  guard  this 
prison,  and  such  a  guard  would  perhaps  have  themselves 
opened  the  gatert  to  the  populace.  One  commissioner  be- 
thought himself  of  a  shrewd  device,  —  a  surer  defence 
than  all  the  piV.es  and  bayonets  in  Paris ;  and  that  was 
to  encircle  the  Temple  with  a  tricolored  ribbon,  bearing 
the  following  i'AScription : 

Citizens  :  You  know  how  to  unite  the  love  of  order  with 
vengeance.  Respect  this  barrier  1  It  is  essential  to  our  vigi- 
lance and  our  responsibility! 

Strange  times,  when  oaken  doors  were  battered  down, 
when  iron  gratings  were  demolished,  and  yet  the  popu- 
lace knelt  before  a  ribbon  1     Yes,  the  mob  absolutely 
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knelt  before  that  tricolored  ribbon  at  the  Temple,  and 
kissed  it  1    Not  a  rioter  stepped  over  it  I 

On  September  2  the  King  and  Queen  were  ignorant  of 
vbat  was  going  on  outside  in  Paris.  True,  there  was  a 
greater  fermentation  than  usual,  in  and  about  the  Temple, 
but  they  bad  begun  to  get  accustomed  to  these  feverish 
outbursts. 

The  King  generally  dined  at  two  o'clock.  He  did  the 
same  that  day ;  and  after  dinner  he  went  down  into  the 
garden,  as  was  his  custom,  with  the  Queen,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  Madame  Royals,  and  the  little  Danpbin.  Dur- 
ing their  walk  they  heard  the  outside  clamors  redouble. 

One  of  the  municipal  officers,  who  followed  the  King, 
whispered  to  one  of  his  colleagues.  What  be  said  was 
spoken  sufficiently  loud,  however,  for  Clcry  to  overbear : 
"  We  were  wrong  in  allowing  them  to  promenade  this 
afternoon." 

It  was  then  about  three  o'clock,  the  hour  when  the 
slaughter  began,  of  the  twenty-four  prieotiers  on  their 
way  from  the  Mayor's  office  to  the  Abbaye. 

The  only  domestics  allowed  to  the  King  were  Cl^iy 
and  Hue.  The  unfortunate  Thierry —  whom  we  saw  on 
August  10,  lending  bis  chamber  to  the  Queen,  that  she 
might  therein  receive  Monsieur  Rcederer  —  was  at  the 
Abbaye,  and  was  to  be  executed  on  September  3. 

It  appears  that  the  second  municipal  officer  was  also 
of  the  opinion  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  allowing  the 
royal  family  to  come  into  the  garden,  and  both  officials 
intimated  to  the  august  prisonerB  that  they  had  better 
go  in  at  once. 

They  obeyed  the  order;  but  scarcely  were  they  as- 
sembled in  the  Queen's  chamber  when  two  other  muni- 
cipal officers  entered,  who  were  not  just  then  on  duty  at 
the  Small  Tower.     One  of  them,  an  ex-Capuchin  friar 
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named  Mathieu,  came  towards  the  King  and  said :  ''  Do 
you  know.  Citizen,  what  is  going  on  )  The  ooontiy  is  in 
the  greatest  peril'' 

"  How  do  you  expect  me  to  know  anything.  Monsieur  f 
replied  the  King.  ^  I  am  in  prison,  and  debarred  from 
intercourse  with  the  world  without.'' 

''  Well  then,  I  will  tell  you  what 's  going  on.  Our  en* 
emies  have  entered  ChampagnCi  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
is  marching  upon  Ch&lons.'' 

The  Queen  could  not  repress  a  movement  of  joy,  which, 
though  very  rapid,  did  not  escape  the  official's  notice,  and 
he  said :  '*  Yes,  yes  I  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  we 
shall  perish,  with  our  wives  and  childiiBn ;  but  you  will 
have  to  answer  for  it  all !  You  will  die  before  we  do^ 
and  the  people  will  be  avenged." 

''Let  God's  will  be  done,"  answered  the  Ring.  ''I 
have  done  all  I  could  for  my  people,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  with." 

The  same  official  said,  turning  towards  Monsieur  Hue, 
who  was  standing  near  the  door :  ''  As  to  thee,  the  Com- 
mune has  ordered  me  to  put  thee  imder  arrest." 

"  Who  is  to  be  under  arrest  ? ''  asked  the  Ring. 

"Your  servant** 

«  My  servant  ]     Which  one  1 " 

"  This  one,"  said  the  official,  pointing  to  Monsieur  Hue. 

"  Monsieur  Hue  ?  Of  what  is  he  accused  9 "  asked  the 
King. 

"  That  does  n't  concern  me  ;  but  he  will  be  taken 
away  this  evening,  and  his  papers  will  be  put  under 
seal." 

As  he  went  out  the  ex-friar  said  to  Cl^ry  :  ^'  Look  out 
how  you  behave,  for  the  same  thing  will  happen  to  you, 
if  you  don't  walk  straight  I " 

Next  day,  September  3,  at  eleven  in  the  momingi 
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the  King  and  his  family  were  again  assemlJIeS  in  the 
Queen's  room.  A  municipal  officer  ordered  Cldry  to  go 
up  into  the  King's  rooms,  where  the  ralet  found  Manuel, 
and  a  few  other  members  of  the  Commana  All  their 
ouunte nances  ezpreased  great  anxiety.  We  have  before 
said  that  Manuel  was  not  eager  to  shed  blood.  There 
was  a  party  of  Moderates,  even  in  the  Commune. 

"  What  does  the  King  think  of  the  removal  of  his 
valet?"  asked  Manuel. 

"His  Majesty  is  veiy  uneasy  about  it,"  answered 
Cl^ry,  who  heretofore  bad  been  the  Dauphin's  special 
Talet,  not  the  King's. 

"Nothing  evil  will  befall  him,"  continued  Manuel 
"  Nevertheless,  I  am  requested  to  inform  the  King  that 
Hue  will  not  return,  and  that  the  Council  will  replace 
him.     You  may  apprise  the  King  of  this  decision." 

"This  mission  is  not  included  in  the  duties  of  my 
office.  Citizen,"  answered  Cl^ry.  "  Please  be  kind  enough 
to  excuse  me  from  announcing  to  my  master  a  fact  which 
is  sure  to  grieve  him." 

Manuel  meditated  a  moment,  and  then  said :  "So  be 
it !      I  am  going  down  to  the  Queen's  rooms." 

He  indeed  went  down,  and  found  the  King,  who 
calmly  received  the  news  which  the  Attorney  of  the 
Commune  announced. 

Then  the  King  said,  with  the  same  indifierenoe  he  had 
shown  on  June  20  and  August  10,  and  which  he  would 
retain  even  in  presence  of  the  scaffold:  "Very  well, 
Monsieur,  I  thank  you.  I  will  make  use  of  my  son's 
valet,  and  should  the  Council  object,  I  will  try  to  help 
myself." 

Presently  he  added,  with  a  slight  movement  of  the 
head :  "  I  am  quite  decided  in  this,  for  I  care  for  no  new 
servant." 

VOL.  IV.  —  SO 
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**  Have  you  any  oomplainta  to  make  f "  asked  Manuel 

''  We  are  short  of  linen,"  said  the  Eliug ;  **  and  this  is  a 
great  privation  to  us.  Do  you  think  you  oould  prevail 
upon  the  Commune  to  furnish  us  with  some  linen,  accord- 
ing to  our  needs  1'' 

"  I  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  Commune,^  answered 
ManueL 

Then,  seeing  that  the  King  did  not  ask  him  for  any 
outside  news,  Manuel  withdrew. 

At  one  o'clock  the  King  manifested  his  desire  for  a 
walk.  During  their  promenades  they  oould  always  ob- 
serve certain  signs  of  sympathy,  made  from  some  win- 
dow, from  some  attic,  or  from  behind  some  blind ;  and 
this  was  consolatory. 

On  this  occasion  the  municipal  officers  refused  permis- 
sion for  the  royal  family  to  go  out. 

At  two  o'clock  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  dinner,  drumbeats  were  heard,  and  in- 
creasing yells  therewith,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
the  Temple. 

The  royal  family  left  the  table,  and  assembled  in  the 
Queen's  bedroooL     The  noise  continued  to  draw  nearer. 

Who  was  causing  this  noise  ?  They  were  butchering 
at  La  Force,  as  well  as  at  the  Abbaye,  —  not  under  the 
presidency  of  Maillard,  but  under  that  of  Hubert.  The 
La  Force  massacre  was  therefore  the  more  terrible.  Yet 
these  latter  prisoners  might  have  been  still  more  easily 
saved.  There  were  fewer  held  for  political  offences  at  La 
Force  than  at  the  Abbaye.  The  assassins  were  in  smaller 
numbers,  and  the  spectators  less  eager.  But  instead  of 
Hubert's  dominating  the  massacre  at  La  Force,  as  did 
Maillard  at  the  Abbaye,  the  massacre  controlled  Hebert. 
Forty-three  persons  were  saved  at  the  Abbaye,  whereas 
not  ten  were  spared  at  La  Force. 
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Amongst  the  priaonera  at  La  Force  was  the  poor  little 
Princess  Lamballe.  We  have  met  this  ladjr  ia  the  last 
three  books  we  have  written,  —  in  "The  Queen's  Neck- 
lace," "  Ange  Pitou,"  and  in  our  present  history,  — 
and  she  was  always  the  Queen's  devoted  shadow. 

The  populace  hated  her.  They  called  her  the  Austrian 
Woman's  Counsellor.  She  had  been  the  Queen's  con& 
dant,  her  intimate  friend,  something  more  perhaps,  —  at 
least  so  went  the  report ;  but  she  was  never  the  Queen's 
adviser.  This  darling  little  girl  from  Savoy,  with  her 
pretty,  compressed  mouth  and  her  constant  smile,  was 
capable  of  loving,  and  she  proved  it ;  but  a  counsellor,  — 
and,  above  all,  a  counsellor  to  a  virile  woman,  obstinate  and 
domineering,  like  the  Queen,  —  that  Lamballe  never  was. 

The  Queen  loved  her,  as  she  loved  Madame  de  Gu^ 
m^n^,  Madame  de  Msraan,  Madame  de  Polignac ;  but 
being  light,  moody,  and  fickle  in  all  such  sentiments,  she 
perhaps  made  the  Princess  Lamballe  sufier  as  much  for 
being  her  friend,  as  she  made  Chamy  suffer  as  a  lover. 
Only,  as  we  know,  the  lover  grew  weary  ;  while  the  fnend, 
on  the  contrary,  remained  steadfast.  Both  perished  for 
the  royal  woman  whom  they  had  loved. 

The  reader  will  recall  that  evening  at  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore,  when  Lamballe  held  a  reception ;  for  she  used 
to  welcome  to  her  apartments,  those  whom  the  Queen 
could  not  receive  in  hers. 

Soon  after  that  soiree  Madame  de  Lamballe  retired  to 
Eugland.  There  she  might  have  remained,  and  spent  a 
long  life  ;  but  the  good  and  sn-eet  creature,  knowing 
the  Tuileries  to  be  in  danger,  hastened  back,  and  de- 
manded her  place  at  the  Queen's  side. 

On  August  10  she  was  separated  from  her  royal  friend. 
Conducted  first  to  the  Temple  with  the  Queen,  she  was 
almost  immediately  transferred  to  La  Force. 
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There  she  felt  cniahed  under  the  harden  of  her  defO> 
tion.  She  wished  to  die  near  the  Queen,  with  the  Qneen. 
Under  her  rojal  ejei^  death  would  appear  sweet.  Awmj 
ftom  the  Queen,  Lamhalle  no  longer  had  the  eoorage  to 
die.  This  woman  was  not  of  Andrfe's  stamp.  She  was 
ill  from  fright, 

Lamballe  was  not  ignorant  of  the  hatred  stirred  np 
against  her.  Shnt  up,  as  she  was,  with  Madame  de 
Navarre,  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  jroon,  she 
saw  Madame  de  Tonrzel  taken  away  on  the  night  of 
September  2.  It  was  as  if  some  one  had  said  to  her : 
^Ton  only  remain  to  die  later." 

She  lay  in  her  bed.  As  each  puff  of  noise  was  wafted 
near  her,  she  hid  herself  between  the  sheets,  like  a 
frightened  child.  She  fainted  every  minute.  Again 
coming  to  herself  she  would  say  :  '*  Oh,  my  God !  I 
expected  to  be  dead !  "  Then  she  would  add :  "  If  we 
could  only  die  as  we  swoon,  it  would  be  neither  painful 
nor  difficult." 

Murder  was  everywhere,  —  in  the  courtyard,  at  the 
doors,  in  the  lower  rooms.  The  odor  of  blood  reached 
her,  like  funereal  incense. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  her  chamber  door  opened. 
Her  fright  this  time  was  such  that  she  did  not  faint, 
did  not  bide  herself  between  the  blankets.  She  looked 
around,  and  saw  two  National   Guardsmen. 

"  Oct  up  there,  Madame  I "  said  one  of  them,  roughly, 
"  You  are  to  go  to  the  Abbaye." 

"  Oh  gentlemen,"  said  she,  "  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
leave  my  bed,  I  am  unable  to  walk."  Then  she  added, 
in  a  voice  scarcely  audible :  "If  you  want  to  kill  me, 
you  might  as  well  do  it  hero  as  anywhere  else." 

One  of  the  men  whispered  into  her  ear  while  the  other 
listened  at  the  door :  "  Obey  I    We  wish  to  save  you  I  " 
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"Then  go  out.  and  let  me  dreu  myself,"  said  the 
prisoDer. 

The  two  mea  did  go  out,  and  Madame  de  NaTarre 
helped  her  to  dress  j  or  rather,  she  put  od  her  clothes 
for  her. 

About  tea  miautea  later  the  two  mea  came  in  again. 
The  Princess  was  ready;  only,  as  she  had  said,  she  wna 
unable  to  walk.  The  poor  woman  quivered  all  oyer. 
She  took  the  arm  of  the  National  Guardsman  who  had 
spoken  to  her,  and  leaned  upon  him  aa  she  descended 
the  stairs.  When  she  arrived  at  the  entrance,  she  found 
herself  all  at  once  in  front  of  the  bloody  tribunal  pre- 
sided over  by  Hubert.  At  the  sight  of  these  men,  with 
their  rolled-up  sleeves,  —  the  men  who  had  constituted 
themselves  judges,  —  at  the  sight  of  those  other  men 
with  blood-stained  hands,  who  had  appointed  themselves 
executioners,  —  the  Princess  fainted  away. 

She  was  questioned  thrae  times  ;  and  three  times  she 
swooned,  without  being  able  to  answer. 

"  Cheer  up,  for  they  wish  to  save  you ! "  softly  re- 
peated the  man  who  bad  already  spoken  to  her. 

This  promise  restored  some  strength  to  the  poor 
voman,  and  she  murmured  :  "  What  do  you  want  with 
me,  gentlemen ) " 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  H^ert. 
'  "  Marie  Louise  de  Savoie  Carignan." 

"Your  business  1" 

"  Superintendent  of  the  Queen's  Household." 

"  Have  you  any  knowledge  about  the  plots  of  the 
Court  on  the  Tenth  of  August  1" 

"I  am  not  aware  that  there  were  any  plots;  and  if 
there  were,  I  was  ignorant  of  them." 

"  Swear  allegiance  to  Liberty  and  Equality  I  Swear 
hatred  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  Royalists." 
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''I  will  wUlinglj  swear  to  the  fint  two  points^  but 
cannot  swear  to  the  resty  beoause  this  feeling  is  not  in 
my  heart** 

"  Swear,  swear  1  '^  softly  whispered  the  National  Ghiardfr* 
man.     "  Swear,  or  you  're  a  dead  woman !  *' 

The  Princess  extended  her  hands,  and  totteringly  and 
instinctively  took  a  step  towards  the  farther  wicket 

**  Why  don't  you  swear  f  "  asked  her  protector. 

As  if,  in  the  terror  of  death,  she  feared  lest  she  should 
Iffonounce  a  shameful  oath,  the  Princess  put  her  hand 
over  her  mouth,  in  order  to  keepl>ack  the  words  which 
might  escape  in  spite  of  hersell  A  few  moans  were 
heard  through  her  fingers. 

"  She  has  sworn  I "  cried  the  National  Guardsman  who 
accompanied  her.  Then  he  said  to  her  softly:  '^Pass 
out  quickly,  through  the  door  in  front  of  you.  Cheer 
for  the  Nation  as  you  go,  and  you  are  saved." 

As  she  went  out  she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  a 
butcher  who  was  awaiting  her.  It  was  no  other  than 
Big  Nicholas,  who  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  two  body- 
guards at  Versailles.  This  time  he  had  promised  to 
save  the  Princess.  He  drew  her  towards  something 
shapeless,  quivering,  and  bloody,  and  whispered  :  "  Cheer 
for  the  Nation  !     Hurry  up,  and  shout  for  the  Nation  I " 

Doubtless  she  would  have  screamed  out  these  words, 
but  unfortunately,  on  opening  her  eyes,  she  beheld  in 
frout  of  her  a  heap  of  corpses,  upon  which  a  man  was 
trampling.  The  blood  gushed  from  beneath  his  hob* 
nailed  shoes,  as  grape-juice  splashes  in  the  vintage. 

She  beheld  this  terrible  spectacle,  turned  around,  and 
could  only  exclaim  :  "  Fie !     What  horrors  I " 

This  cry  was  smothered,  in  order  to  save  her. 

It  is  said  that  her  father-in-law,  Monsieur  de  Penthi^vre, 
had  given  a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  effect  her  release. 
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She  waa  pushed  into  the  narrow  passage  leading  from 
the  Kue  Saint  Antoine  to  the  prison,  and  which  waa  called 
the  Cul-de-Sac  dee  PrStreB,  when  a  miserable  fellow,  a 
barber  named  Chariot,  broke  through  the  hedge  fonned 
around  her,  and  snatched  hei  cap  off  with  his  pike.  This 
man  had  recentl;  joined  the  Volunteers  as  a  drummeT. 
Was  his  intention  simplj  to  throw  off  her  bonnet,  or  did 
be  mean  to  strike  her  in  the  fatsa  t 

The  blood  flowed.  Blood  calls  for  more  blood.  An- 
other man  threw  a  stick  of  wood  at  the  Princess,  which 
struck  her  iu  the  neck:  She  stumbled,  and  fell  upon  (me 
knee. 

There  was  now  no  hope  of  saving  her.  From  all  sides 
aabres  and  pikes  rained  upon  her.  She  did  not  utter  a 
single  cry,  for  she  was  virtuall3r  dead  as  soon  as  she 
dpoke  her  last  worda 

Scarcely  had  the  Princess  expired,  — perhaps  ehe  was 
still  alive,  —  when  tbej  nisbed  upon  her.  In  an  instant 
her  clothes  were  torn  oGT,  even  to  her  under-garments. 
Palpitating  with  the  last  quavers  of  agonj,  she  found 
herself  nude.  An  obsoene  sentiment  presided  over  her 
death,  and  hastened  this  robbery  of  her  raiment  Her 
murderer*  wanted  to  see  this  beautiful  form,  to  which 
the  women  of  Lesbos  would  have  rendered  homage. 

Naked  as  God  had  created  her,  she  was  laid  on  a  bench, 
before  all  eyes.  Four  men  installed  themselves  in  front 
of  her,  washiug  and  wiping  away  the  blood  flowing  from 
seven  wounds,  k  fifth  man  described,  and  pointed  out 
with  a  stick,  those  corporeal  beauties  which,  as  people 
said,  had  formerly  brought  her  into  royal  favor,  and 
which  now  caused  her  death. 

She  remained  thus  exposed  from  eight  o'clock  until 
noon.  At  last  the  listeners  grew  tired  of  this  lecture,  on 
the  BoandalouB  history  of  the  corpse.    One  man  came 


esooratiijii  of  posterity ! 
was  guillotiaed  as  chief  ol 

A.  second   man,    Dame> 
breast,  and  plucked  out  h 

A  third,  named  Mamln, 
body. 

It  was  on  account  of  b«r . 
poor  lady  was  thus  mutilate* 
the  Queen  herself  have  inspii 

They  spitted  upon  pikes  t 
this  ill-used  body,  and  marche 
An  immense  crowd  followed  th 
the  exception  of  a  few  children 
vomited  at  the  same  time  win 
was  silent  and  terror-stricken. 

They  halted  at  a  hairdressei 
vent  in. 

Tbs  man  who  carried  the  he: 
smd  :  "  Curl  this  head  for  mt 
mistress,  at  the  Temple." 

After  the  Princess's  beaut 
crowd  kept  on  towards  the  1 
loud  yells. 

These  were  thp  — " 
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head,  this  heart,  and  the  other  portion  of  the  PrinceBa'e 
remains. 

The  ruffians  presented  themselves  at  the  Temple,  but 
the  tricolored  ribbon  barred  their  entrance.  These  men 
—  these  assassins,  these  murderers^  these  butchers  — 
dared  not  step  over  a  ribbon  ! 

They  asked  that  a  deputation  of  six  fellows,  three  of 
whom  were  carrying  the  parts  we  have  mentioned,  might 
enter  the  Temple  and  march  around  the  Donjon,  in  order 
tn  sbon  these  bloody  trophies  to  the  Queeu.  Thereqnest 
seemed  so  very  reasonable,  that  it  was  granted  without 
diacuBsioD  I 

The  King  was  seated,  pretending  to  play  a  game  of 
backgammoD  with  the  Queen.  Under  the  pretext  of 
watching  the  game  the  other  prisoners  could  draw  nearer 
to  each  other,  and  so  speak  a  few  stray  words,  unheard  by 
the  municipal  ofBcera. 

All  at  once  the  King  saw  one  of  the  officials  close  the 
door,  rush  towards  the  window,  and  draw  the  curtains. 

This  man's  name  was  Danjou.  He  was  a  former  semi- 
narist, a  sort  of  giant,  who,  on  account  of  hie  size,  they 
called  the  Priestly  Six-footer. 

"  What  is  the  matter)  "  asked  the  King. 

The  official,  seeing  the  Queen's  back  turned,  took  ad- 
vantage of  this,  and  signalled  to  the  Xing  not  to  question 
him. 

Yells,  insults,  and  threats  reached  the  chamber,  not- 
withstanding tbe  foot  that  the  door  and  windows  were 
closed.  The  King  understood  that  something  terrible 
was  taking  place,  and  put  his  hand  upon  tbe  Queen's 
shoulder,  to  keep  her  in  her  sitting  position. 

At  this  momeut,  knocks  were  beard  at  the  door.  Sorely 
against  his  will,  Danjou  was  obliged  to  open  it. 

There  stood  some  officers  of  the   guard  and   some 
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mnoicipalfly  whom  the  King  ■ddfMKid.    **  GemfUmmk,  m 
my  familj  safet" 

**  Yen/'  answered  a  man,  dreesed  in  a  National  Goaida- 
man's  aniform,  and  wearing  doable  epaulets ;  **  but  a  m- 
mor  has  gone  abroad  that  there  is  no  one  left  here  at  the 
Tower,  and  that  all  of  you  haTO  escaped.  Place  yooraelf 
at  the  window,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  people.** 

The  King,  ignorant  of  what  really  was  going  on,  saw 
no  reason  for  not  obeying.  He  made  a  moTement  as  if 
to  advance  towards  the  window;  but  Daigon  stopped 
him,  saying :  "  Don't  do  that,  Monsieur !  ** 

Turning  towards  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard, 
Danjou  added  :  "  The  people  should  have  more  confidence 
in  their  magistrates." 

'^  Well,"  said  the  man  with  the  epaulets,  "  that  is  n't 
all !  They  want  you  to  go  to  the  window,  to  see  the  bead 
and  heart  of  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  which  they  have 
brought  here  on  purpose  to  show  you,  that  you  may  know 
how  the  people  treat  their  tyrants.  I  advise  you,  there- 
fore, to  appear  at  the  window.  Otherwise,  these  things 
will  be  brought  up  here." 

The  Queen  uttered  a  cry,  and  fainted.  Madame  Eliza- 
beth and  Madame  Royale  caught  her  in  their  arms.  The 
King  said  :  "  You  might  have  spared  yourself  the  trouble, 
Monsieur,  of  announcing  this  terrible  misfortune  to  the 
Queen."  Then,  pointing  to  the  group  of  ladies,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  See  what  you  have  done ! " 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  went  out,  singing 
the  Carmagnole. 

At  six  o'clock  Petion's  secretary  presented  himself.  He 
had  come  to  pay  to  the  King  the  sum  of  2,600  francs. 

Seeing  the  Queen  standing  motionless,  and  thinking 
she  was  doing  this  out  of  respect  for  him,  he  had  the 
kindness  to  invite  her  to  a  seat. 
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Madame  Royale,  speftking  of  this  event,  aays  in  her 
Memoirs : 

ISy  mother  bore  heiself  thm  because,  dnce  that  dreadful 
scene,  ab«  had  reniBined  npright  and  motionleaB,  taking  note  of 
nothing  that  was  goii^  on  in  the  room. 

Terror  had  changed  Marie  Antoinette  into  a  statue. 
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CHAPTER   XXXn 

Ahd  now  let  as  for  an  instant  tarn  oar  eyes  away  from 
these  fearful  scenes  of  massacre,  and  follow,  throagfa  the 
defiles  of  the  Argonne^  one  of  the  chaiucters  of  our  story 
npon  whom  rested,  at  that  moment,  the  supreme  des- 
tinies of  France.  It  will  he  readily  nndexstood  that  we 
refer  to  Dumouries. 

Dumouriez,  as  we  have  seen,  on  leaving  the  Royal 
Council,  returned  to  his  employ  as  an  active  general ; 
and  after  the  flight  of  Lafayette  from  France,  he  received 
the  title  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  East. 

Dumouriez's  nomination,  hy  the  men  in  power,  was  a 
sort  of  miracle  of  intuition.  He  was  in  fact  detested 
by  some  and  despised  by  others;  but,  more  fortunate 
than  Danton  on  September  2,  he  was  unanimously  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  only  man  who  could  save  France. 

The  Girondists,  who  had  originally  nominated  Dumou- 
riez,  now  hated  him.  It  will  be  remembered  that  they 
had  been  the  means  of  his  entering  the  Royal  Council, 
and  that  he  afterwards  drove  their  special  representatives 
out  of  it ;  and  yet  they  went  to  seek  him,  obscure  as  was 
his  position  in  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  made  him 
General-in-Chief. 

The  Jacobins  always  hated  and  despised  Dumouriez. 
They  understood,  however,  that  glory  was  the  princi- 
pal ambition  of  this  man,  and  that  he  would  conquer  or 
die.     Robespierre  did  not  dare  to  support  Dumouriez 
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personal!;,  on  account  of  the  General's  bad  reputation  in 
the  Jacobin  party,  but  persuaded  Coutfaon  to  give  thii 
support 

DantoD  neither  hated  nor  despised  Dumouries.  He 
was  a  man  of  robust  temperament,  judging  things  from  a 
lofty  position,  and  caring  little  about  reputation,  —  one 
of  these  men  who  do  not  disdain  to  employ  vice  itself,  if 
it  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  their  ends.  Danton  knew 
what  advantages  could  be  obtained  from  Dumourioz,  but 
mistrusted  his  stability.  He  sent  two  men  after  him. 
One  was  Fabre  d'^Iantine,  —  that  is  to  say,  Daaton's 
Mind.     The  other  was  Westermanu,  —  Danton's  Aim. 

All  the  forces  of  France  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  was  called  an  intriguer.  Luckner,  an  old, 
weather-beaten  German  soldier,  who  bad  proved  his  in- 
capacity at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  waa  now  sent 
to  CbSlona,  to  levy  recruits.  Dillon,  a  brave  and  distin- 
guished soldier,  of  a  higher  standing  in  the  military 
hierarchy  than  Dumouriez  himself,  received  orders  to 
obey  him. 

Kellermann  also  was  put  under  the  command  of  this 
man,  to  whom  weeping  France  was  entrusting  her  sword, 
and  saying :  "  Defend  me  I  for  thou  art  the  only  one 
whom  I  know  who  can  defend  me  I  "  Kellermann  grum- 
bled, swore,  and  wept ;  but  he  obeyed.  He  however  obeyed 
with  an  ill-grace ;  and  the  cannon's  boom  was  needed  to 
make  of  him  what  he  really  waa,  a  truly  devoted  Patriot. 

The  march  of  the  allied  sovereigns  upon  Paris  was 
mapped  out  into  a  certain  number  of  stages ;  hut  after 
the  capture  of  Longwy  and  the  surrender  of  Verdun, 
the  allies  all  at  once  halted. 

What  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  t  A  spectre  was 
standing  between  them  and  Pahs,  ^  the  speotav  oC 
Beaurepairo. 
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Beaurepaire  was  an  old  rifle-offioer,  who  had  formed, 
and  was  oommandiDg  the  Mame  and  Loire  Battalion. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  that  enemies  had  placed  a  foot  on 
the  soil  of  France,  he  and  his  men  crossed  the  country 
as  fiust  as  possible,  from  west  to  east 

On  their  way  they  encoontered  a  Patriot  Deputy  from 
their  section,  who  was  returning  homeward,  and  who  asked 
them  :  "  What  news  shall  I  take  to  your  families  1** 

'^  That  we  are  dead !  **  answered  a  Toice. 

No  Spartan,  marching  to  Thermopylffi^  could  have  given 
an  answer  more  sublime ! 

The  enemy  arrived  before  Yerdun,  as  we  have  said, 
on  August  30,  1792.  On  August  31  the  city  was  called 
upon  to  surrender. 

Beaurepaire  and  his  men,  supported  by  Marceau, 
wanted  to  fight  to  the  death.  The  Council  of  Defence, 
composed  of  the  town  oflBcers,  assisted  by  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  ordered  a  surrender. 

Beaurepaire  smiled  disdainfully,  and  said:  "I  have 
sworn  to  die,  rather  than  surrender.  You  may  survive  in 
shame  and  dishonor,  if  you  wish,  but  I  shall  remain 
faithful  to  my  oath.  Here  is  my  last  word  —  I  die/** 
and  Beaurepaire  blew  out  his  brains. 

This  spectre  was  as  huge  as  the  Giant  Adamastor,  and 
more  terrible.  Now  the  allied  sovereigns  —  who  had 
believed,  on  the  statements  of  the  Eoyalist  refugees,  that 
France  would  meet  them  with  open  arms  —  saw  some- 
thing else. 

They  saw  the  soil  of  France,  so  fruitful  and  so  populous, 
changed,  as  by  a  magic  wand.  Grain  disappeared,  as  if 
swept  away  westward  by  a  whirlwind.  The  armed  peasant 
alone  remained  erect  in  his  furrow.  Those  who  had  gims 
took  their  gims.  Those  who  had  scythes  took  their  scythes. 
Those  who  had  only  one  pitchfork  took  that  one  pitchfork. 
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Tha  weather  waa  also  favorable  to  France.  A  fearful 
rain  drenched  the  men,  Boftened  the  ground,  and  spoiled 
the  roads.  This  rain  fell  upon  one  army  as  well  as  upon 
the  ether,  — upon  the  just  and  unjuBt,  the  French  and 
Prussians  alike ;  only  everything  else  aided  France, 
while  overything  else  was  hostile  to  the  Prussians. 

For  the  Prussians,  the  peasants  had  nothing  hut  their 
guHB,  their  scythes,  and  their  pitchforks ;  or,  worse  than 
that,  nothing  but  their  unripe  grapes.  For  his  com- 
patriots, the  peasants  had  a  glass  of  wine,  hid  behind  a 
bundle  of  fagots,  a  glass  of  beer,  put  away  in  an  unknown 
comer  of  the  cellar,  and  dried  straw  to  spread  over  the 
ground,  and  make  real  beds  for  the  soldiers. 

Many  mistakes  were  made,  and  those  of  Dumouriez 
were  not  among  the  slightest.  In  bis  Memoirs  he  records 
them  all,  —  bis  own,  as  well  as  those  of  his  lieutenants. 

He  had  written  to  the  Ifational  Assembly : 

The  defiles  of  Aigonne  are  the  Thermopjite  of  fVance  ; 
but  fear  not !  Happier  than  Leonidas,  I  shall  not  perish 
there! 

The  defiles  of  Argonne  were  iU^arded.  One  of  them 
was  taken,  and  Dumouriez  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Two 
of  his  lieutenants  missed  their  way,  and  were  routed. 
Dumouriez  went  astray,  aud  was  nearly  lost  himself.  He 
had  fifteen  thousand  men,  but  they  were  so  completely 
demoralised  that  twice  they  were  put  to  flight  by  fifteen 
hundred  Prussians  !  Nevertheless  Dumouriez  was  the 
one  man  who  did  not  despair.  He  retained  his  courage 
and  even  his  cheerfulness.  In  writing  to  the  Council  he 
said  :  "  I  answer  for  everything,"  Although  he  was 
pursued,  outflanked,  and  intercepted,  he  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeded in  eSecting  a  junction  with  Beumonville's  ten 
thousand  men,  and  Eellermann's  fifteen  thousand.     He 
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rallied  his  routed  generalii^  and  on  September  19  he 
in  camp  at  Saint  Menehonldy  where  he  oonld  put  his  two 
hands  upon  seventy-six  thousand  men ;  while  the  Prussians 
numbered  only  seventy  thousand. 

It  is  true  that  this  army  often  complained.  The 
soldiers  were  sometimes  two  or  three  days  without  bread. 
Then  Dumouries  would  mingle  with  his  soldiers,  and 
say:  ^'My  friendsi  the  &mous  Marshal  of  Saxony  has 
written  a  book  upon  War,  in  which  he  pretends  that 
troops  should  be  deprived  of  bread,  at  least  once  a  week, 
in  order  to  render  them,  in  case  of  necessity,  less  suscep- 
tible to  privation.  We  have  come  to  that  point,  already ; 
but  you  are  for  better  off  than  those  Prussians,  whom  you 
see  before  you.  They  are  sometimes  four  days  without 
bread,  and  have  to  eat  their  dead  horses.  Tou  have  lard, 
rice,  and  flour.  Make  flapjacks,  and  Liberty  will  season 
them !  ** 

There  was  something  worse.  The  scum  of  Paris,  the 
scum  which  rose  to  the  surface  on  September  2,  bad  now 
been  pushed  into  the  army.  These  miserable .  fellows 
came  singing  the  Qa  ira,  and  declaring  that  epaulets, 
crosses  of  Saint  Louis,  and  embroidered  coats  must  all 
be  set  aside.  They  would  tear  ofi*  decorations  and  plumes, 
and  put  all  people  and  things  on  an  equality. 

In  this  state  of  mind  they  arrived  at  the  camp,  and 
marvelled  at  the  void  which  was  straightway  formed 
around  them.  No  one  cared  to  answer  either  their 
threats  or  their  advances.  The  General,  however, 
announced  that  a  review  would  take  place  on  the 
morrow. 

Next  day  the  new  arrivals  found  themselves,  by  an 
unexpected  manoeuvre,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and 
hostile  body  of  cavalry,  ready  to  sabre  them,  and 
artillery,  ready  to  crush  them. 
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In  all,  the  rebellious  soldiers  formed  Bevea  battalions. 
Dumouriez  dow  advanced  towards  them  and  exclaimed  : 
"  You  fellows,  —  for  I  will  not  call  you  citizens,  soldiers, 
or  my  children,  —  you  fellows  see  before  you  this  artillery, 
and  behind  you  this  cavalry.  That  is  to  say,  you  are 
placed  between  sword  and  fire  I  You  have  di^onored 
yourselves  by  your  crimes.  I  shall  suffer  neither  assas- 
sins nor  thieves  herei  and  I  will  have  you  all  backed  to 
pieces  at  the  slightest  mutiny  I  If  you  amend  your  ways, 
and  behave  like  the  brave  army  into  which  you  have  had 
the  honor  of  being  admitted,  you  will  fiud  me  a  good 
father.  I  know  there  are  among  you  certain  scoundrels, 
charged  to  urge  you  on  to  crime.  Drive  them  away 
yourselves,  or  else  denounce  them  to  me.  I  hold  you 
tesponsihle  for  one  another  !  " 

Not  only  did  these  men  bend  their  necks,  and  become 
excellent  soldieia,  not  only  did  they  drive  away  the  un- 
worthy from  their  ranks,  —  but  more,  they  cut  in  pieces 
that  miserable  Chariot,  who  struck  the  Princess  Lamballe 
with  a  club,  and  carried  her  head  at  the  end  of  a  pike. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  when  Eellermann 
waa  expected,  —  Eellermann,  without  whom  nothing 
could  be  risked. 

On  September  19  Dumouriez  received  notice  that  his 
lieutenant  waa  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  IVom  him,  upon 
the  left. 

Dumouriez  had  him  at  once  iostracted  to  encamp,  on 
the  following  day,  between  Dampierre  and  Elize,  behind 
the  Auve,     This  poaition  waa  clearly  indicated. 

While  sending  this  message  to  Kellermann,  Dumouriez 
taw  the  Prussian  army  unroll  itself  over  the  mountains  of 
Lune,  which  showed  that  the  Prussians  were  between 
Paris  and  himself  and,  consequently,  nearer  Paris, 

It  was  more  than  probable  that  the  Prussians  wanted 
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battle.  Dumouries  therefiire  sent  word  to  KeQennaim  to 
take  the  heights  of  Yalmy  and  of  Guaaoourt  aa  bis  field 
of  battle.  Kellermann  confonnded  hia  camp  with  hia  field 
of  battle,  and  stopped  on  the  heights  of  Yalmy.  This  was 
either  a  great  mistake  or  a  terrible  yenture. 

Placed  as  he  was,  Kellermann  could  turn  backward,  only 
by  causing  his  army  to  cross  a  narrow  bridge.  He  could 
fall  back  upon  Dumouries's  right,  only  by  crossing  a 
marsh,  where  he  would  be  swallowed  up.  He  could  fiill 
back  on  Dumouriez's  left,  only  through  a  deep  valley, 
where  he  would  be  crushed.  No  possibility,  therefore, 
was  left  for  retreat. 

Was  this  what  the  brave  Alsatian  intended  1  If  so,  he 
grandly  succeeded.  A  fine  spot,  this,  if  an  army  was 
resolved  either  to  conquer  or  die. 

Brunswick  beheld  our  soldiers  with  astonishment,  and 
said  to  the  King  of  Prussia :  **  Those  fellows,  who  have 
lodged  themselves  up  there,  have  evidently  decided  never 
to  retreat." 

However,  the  Prussians  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
Dumouriez  was  headed  off.  They  had  been  assured  that 
this  army  of  tailors,  vagabonds,  and  cobblers,  as  the 
refugees  called  them,  would  disperse  at  the  first  volley 
of  German  cannon. 

The  French  had  neglected  to  have  General  Chazot 
occupy  the  heights  of  Gizancourt.  He  was  stationed 
on  the  highway  to  Chalons,  instead  of  on  the  heights, 
whence  he  could  attack  his  enemies  in  the  flank.  The 
Prussians  took  advantage  of  this  mistake,  occupied  the 
position  themselves,  and  attacked  Kcllermann's  corps. 

The  day  began  in  gloom,  and  was  darkened  by  a 
heavy  fog.  This  the  Prussians  did  not  mind,  for  they 
knew  where  the  French  army  lay.  The  French  (so  the 
Prussians  believed)  were  all  on  the  heights  of  Valmy. 
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Sixty  iron  mouths  blazed  away  all  at  onoe.  The  PruB- 
eian  artillery- men  fired  at  haphazard ;  but  aa  they  were 
firing  into  masaes  of  troops,  it  did  not  seem  necessaiy  to 
aim  carefully. 

The  first  ahota  were  terrible,  and  fell  hard  upon  that 
enthusiastic  French  army,  who  would  hare  well  known 
how  to  attack,  but  had  scarcely  learned  how  to  wait. 

And  then  luck  —  it  cannot  be  called  skill  —  was  at 
Grat  against  us.  The  Prussian  shells  fired  two  powder- 
wagons,  which  bunt.  The  drivers  jumped  from  their 
horses,  in  order  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  eiplouon, 
and  were  arrested  as  deserters. 

Eellermann  pushed  his  bone  towards  the  place  of  con- 
fusion, which  was  darkened  by  fog  and  smoke.  All  at 
once  both  rider  and  horse  fell,  aa  if  by  a  thunderbolt. 
The  horse  had  been  shot  through  by  a  bullet,  but  the 
man  waa  fortunately  safe.  He  jumped  upon  another 
horse,  aiid  rallied  a  few  battalions  which  were  disbanding. 

It  waa  then  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  fog 
began  to  diasipate. 

Eellermann  noticed  that  the  Prussians  were  forming 
into  three  columns,  and  were  preparing  to  attack  the 
Yalmy  plateau.  He  in  turn  formed  his  troops  into 
three  columns. 

Going  throughout  the  lines  he  said  :  "  Soldiers,  let  not 
a  single  gun  be  fired  I  Wait  till  you  can  meet  the  enemy 
man  to  man,  and  then  receive  them  on  your  bayonets." 

Putting  his  hat  at  the  end  of  his  sabre,  he  then 
continued :  "  Hurrah  for  the  Nation  I  Let  ua  on  !  and 
conquer  for  her  1  " 

Brunswick  shook  hia  head.  Had  be  been  alone,  the 
Prussian  army  would  not  have  advanced  another  step; 
but  the  Prussian  King  was  there.  His  Mi^esty  wanted 
to  join  the  battle,  and  must  be  obeyed 
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The  Prassians  marched  np,  finn  and  gloomy,  under  the 
direction  of  the  King  and  Brunswick.  Thejr  croaeed  the 
space  which  separated  them  from  their  enemiesy  with  the 
solidity  of  an  old  army  of  the  Great  Frederick.  Each 
roan  seemed  bound,  as  with  an  iron  ring,  to  the  one 
before  him. 

All  at  once  this  immense  mQitary  serpent  seemed  to 
break  in  the  middle,  but  the  firagments  were  soon 
reunited. 

Five  minutes  later  the  lines  were  again  sundered, 
and  were  once  more  brought  together. 

Dumouriez's  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  now  attacked 
the  flank  of  the  Prussian  column,  and  crushed  it  beneath 
a  rain  of  fire.  The  head  of  the  column  could  not  advance, 
for  it  was  continually  drawn  back  by  the  writhing  convul- 
sions of  the  main  body,  which  was  riddled  by  grapeshot. 

Brunswick  saw  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  ordered  a 
retreat  to  be  sounded. 

The  King,  on  the  contrary,  ordered  a  charge,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  and  pushed  his  docile  and 
brave  infantry  under  the  double  fire  of  Kellermann  and 
Diimouriez.  His  ranks  were  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
French  lines. 

Something  luminous  and  splendid  hovered  over  this 
young  French  army,  —  Faith  I 

Brunswick  said :  "  Such  fanatics  have  not  been  seen 
since  the  religious  wars  !  " 

These  were  sublime  fanatics,  — fanatics  for  Liberty. 
The  heroes  of  1792  had  just  begun  the  great  conquest, 
the  war  which  was  to  end  in  the  conquest  of  mind. 

On  September  20  Dumouriez  saved  France. 

The  day  following,  the  National  Convention  was  eman- 
cipating Europe,  by  proclaiming  the  French  Republic  ! 
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At  Doon,  on  September  21,  before  it  was  known  in  PariB 
that  Dumouriez's  sudden  victory  had  wved  France  the 
night  before,  the  doora  of  the  Riding  School  vere  opened, 
and  the  Beven  hundred  and  forty-nine  membeni  of  the 
new  Convention  might  have  been  seen  entering  their  hall 
slowly  and  solemnly,  casting  questioning  looks  at  one 
another. 

Two  hundred  of  these  men  had  been  memben  of  the 
former  Assembly ;  and  often  this  Convention  was  called 
the  Assembly,  from  force  of  habit. 

The  National  Convention  was  elected  under  the  influ- 
ence produced  by  the  news  of  September,  One  might 
therefore  eipeot  it  to  be  a  reactionary  assemblage.  It 
was  more  than  that,  for  eeveral  nobles  were  in  it.  An 
extremely  democratic  impulse  led  to  a  call  for  even 
servants  to  vote,  and  many  of  them  nominated  their 


These  new  Deputies  were  mostly  from  the  middle 
classes,  —  doctors,  latcyera,  professors,  sworn  priests,  lit- 
erary men,  joumoliatfi,  and  merchants.  Their  minds  were 
uneasy  and  wavering.  Five  hundred  of  them,  at  leasts 
were  neither  Girondist  nor  Uontagnards, — as  the  ex- 
treme Republicans  were  called,  on  account  of  the  position 
of  the  benches  they  occupied  in  the  Convention.  Events 
vould  determine  what  place  the  new  minority  was  to  take 
in  this  Assembly. 
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All  w&n  wwtiwlj  howvcTf  n  a 
&i  thorn  enA  Sflptoahfr  dsj^md  krtnd  of  tbe  Fvis 
l>gpgtie%  >lmort  artiirfy  dtcwen  ftoi  tfce  C^wfune  (tibit 
it»  frooi  the  Umicipal  CooneO  «>  calkd)  vlucli  was  n- 
^ouRble  for  the  awfol  iiigMlj  of  those  dajL 

It  ftliMot  teemed  m  if  the  blood  then  died  was  flov- 
mgecrow  the  legMetwehelly  end  eejienitiiig  the  handled 
McmnUineen  Dtooi  the  mt  of  the  ConTention.  The 
nemben  of  the  Ceotte  fiurlj  leaned  toaraids  the  Bigfal^ 
or  OMuenratiTe  party,  aa  if  to  avoid  thia  led  mer. 

When  we  lecaD  the  men,  and  femember  tiie  ercnta 
which  bad  oecurredy  we  most  eoofeai  that  the  Moontain 
preiented  a  formidable  aepeet. 

Aa  we  hare  before  aaid,  the  membeim  of  the  Comnnme 
were  cboeen  from  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  populace ;  and 
above  the  Com  mane  was  that  famous  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee, which  had  generated  the  massacre. 

At  the  Kuramit  of  this  triangle  of  organizations  —  the 
Convention,  the  Commune,  and  the  Vigilance  Committee 
^  rose  three  terrible  countenances,  —  or  rather  three 
profoundly  characteristic  masks,  —  like  the  three  heads  of 
a  hydra. 

Firet,  there  was  the  cold  and  expressionless  face  of  Rob- 
enpierre,  its  [larched  skin  glued  upon  a  narrow  forehead. 
HiH  yinking  eyes  were  hidden  behind  a  pair  of  specta- 
cles. His  extended  hands  were  cramped  upon  his  knees, 
reminding  one  of  those  stiffly  seated  Egyptian  figures 
carved  in  poq^hyry,  the  hardest  of  all  marbles.  He  was 
a  sort  of  Sphinx,  who  alone  seemed  to  possess  the  watch- 
word of  the  Revolution,  though  no  one  dared  ask  him 
for  it. 

Next  came  DantoUi  with  his  agitated  expression,  his 
twisted  mouth,  his  irregular  face,  —  stamped  with  a 
sublime  ugliness,  —  and   his  fabulous  body,  half  man, 
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half  bull.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Danton  almost  inspired 
observen  with  sympathy  ;  for  one  oould  not  help  feeling 
that  it  waa  the  beatings  of  his  profoundly  patriotic  heart 
which  caused  that  flesh  to  creep  and  that  lava  to  flow, 
and  that  hia  large  hand,  always  obedient  to  his  first 
impulse,  was  ready  to  strike  down  a  standing  enemy,  of 
to  raise  a  fallen  foe,  with  equal  celerity. 

Near  these  two  countenances,  so  different  in  exprea- 
siou,  — behind  and  above  them,  — appeared,  not  a  nan, 
—  for  it  is  not  possible  for  a  human  being  to  attain  such 
an  unparalleled  degree  of  ugliness,  —  but  a  monster,  a  gro- 
tesque fantasy,  a  vision  sinister  and  ridiculous,  —  Marat  I 
Hia  brazen  foce  was  swollen  with  bile  and  blood.  His 
eyes  were  insolent  and  bloodshot.  His  big  and  flabby 
mouth  seemed  specially  designed  to  launch  insults,  — or 
rather,  to  vomit  them.  His  crooked  and  supercilious 
nose  inhaled,  through  its  flaring  nostrils,  that  odor  of 
popularity  which  exhaled  from  the  gutter  and  flowed 
with  the  sewer. 

Marat  waa  dressed  no  better  than  the  dirtiest  of  his 
admirers.  His  head  waa  tied  up  with  a  soiled  piece  of 
linen.  His  shoes,  with  nails  in  their  soles,  were  without 
buckles,  and  often  without  strings.  His  pantaloons  were 
made  of  rough  cloth,  and  were  spotted  - — -  or  covered  all 
over  —  with  mud.  His  unbuttoned  shirt  exposed  his  lean 
breast,  which  was  large,  when  compared  with  the  size  of 
his  whole  body.  His  narrow  black  cravat,  greasy  and 
crumpled,  revealed  the  hideous  ligaments  of  his  neck, 
which  were  ill-adjusted,  and  caused  his  head  to  lean 
towards  the  left.  His  thick  hands  were  always  threaten- 
ing fists.  In  their  more  peaceful  intervids  these  hands 
would  toil  amid  his  tangled  hair. 

On  the  whole,  with  his  giant's  trunk  perched  upon  a 
dwarTs  legs,  Marat  was  hideous  to  look  upon.     The  first 
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inclination  of  all  beholden  waa  to  torn  away ;  bat  tbe  eye 
ooold  not  withdraw  qnidkly  enoogfa  to  avoid  reading 
upon  his  visage  the  words  September  Seeomd  I  and  then 
the  beholder's  gaze  would  remain  staring  and  horrified, 
as  before  the  Medusa's  mythologic  head. 

These  were  the  three  men  whom  the  Girondists  ao> 
cused  of  aspirations  towards  dictatorship.  The  three, 
on  the  other  hand,  denounced  the  Girondists  for  advo- 
cating democratic  Federalism. 

Two  other  men,  linked  wiUi  our  story  by  different 
interests  and  opinions,  were  seated  at  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  Convention.    They  were  Billot  and  Gilbert 

Gilbert  waa  on  the  extreme  Right,  between  Lanjuinais 
and  Kersaint.  Billot  was  at  the  extreme  Left,  between 
Thuriot  and  Couthon. 

The  members  of  the  former  Legislative  Assembly,  who 
escorted  the  new  Conventionists  to  their  benches,  came 
there  to  solemnly  relinquish  their  old  authority,  and 
place  their  power  in  the  hands  of  their  successors. 

Francois  de  Neufcbatean,  the  last  President  of  the 
dissolved  Assembly,  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  spoke 
as  follows: 

Representatives  op  the  Nation  :  The  Legislative  As- 
sembly has  ceased  to  exercise  its  functions,  and  places  the 
government  in  your  hands. 

The  object  of  your  efforts  should  be  to  give  the  French 
people  Liberty,  Law,  and  Peace :  Liberty,  without  which 
Frenchmen  can  no  longer  live  ;  Jjaw,  which  is  the  firmest 
foundation  of  Liberty ;  and  Peace,  the  sole  and  only  legitimate 
end  of  war. 

Liberty,  Law,  and  Peace  !  These  three  words  were  en- 
graved by  the  Greeks  upon  the  portals  of  the  Temple  at 
Delphi.  You  should  engrave  them  upon  the  entire  soil  of 
France ! 
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The  Legialative  Asaemblj  had  existed  one  yehr,  during 
vhich  great  and  important  eventa  had  taken  place,  — 
on  June  20,  on  August  10,  and  on  September  2  and  3. 

At  the  close  of  that  year  France  waa  at  war  with  the 
two  great  powers  of  the  North.  There  was  civil  war  in 
the  Vendee.  There  was  a  debt  of  2,200,000,000  {over 
two  biUiona)  of  Iranca  in  assignats,  or  paper  bonds.  Then 
there  was  the  victory  of  Valmy,  won  on  the  previous 
day,  but  still  unknown  in  Faria 

Potion  was  chosen  President  by  aoolamation.  The 
following  secretaries  were  elected :  Condorcet,  Brissot, 
Babaut  Saint -^tienne,  Vergniaud,  Camus,  and  Lasource, 
Five  of  these  were  Girondists. 

The  whole  Convention,  with  the  exception  of  thirty 
or  forty  members,  was  in  favor  of  a  Republic.  The 
Girondists,  however,  in  a  meeting  at  Madame  Roland's, 
decided  that  the  discussion  upon  the  change  of  govern- 
ment should  be  admitted  only  at  the  proper  hour  and  in 
its  regular  order,  —  that  is,  when  all  the  executive  and 
legislative  committees  had  been  lawfully  appointed. 

On  September  20,  however,  the  very  day  of  the  battle 
of  Valmy,  other  fighters  were  engaged  in  a  far  more 
decisive  affray. 

Saint-Just,  Lequinio,  Panis,  Billaud  Varenaes,  CoUot 
d'Herbois,  and  several  other  member«-elcct  of  the  Con- 
vention, were  dining  at  a  restaurant  in  the  Palace  Royal. 
They  resolved  that  by  the  next  day  the  word  RepiMio 
should  be  hurled  at  their  opponents. 

"  If  our  opponents  take  it  up,"  said  Saint-Just,  "  they 
are  lost,  for  the  word  will  be  first  pronounced  by  onr 
party.  If  our  opponents  discard  that  word,  they  will  be 
equally  lost ;  for  in  antagonizing  this  popular  passion, 
the  Girondists  will  be  submerged  in  the  unpopularity 
which  we  will  heap  upon  their  heads," 
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Collot  d'Herbois  took  it  upon  himself  to  make  the 
motion.  No  sooner  had  Francois  de  Neufchfitean  eon- 
Teyed  to  the  Convention  the  authority  of  the  old  Assem- 
bly, than  Collot  d'Herbois  asked  for  the  floor. 

His  request  being  granted,  he  mounted  the  rostrum, 
and  the  watchword  was  given  to  the  impatient  waiters. 

He  said:  *' Bepresentative  Citizens:  I  propose  that 
the  first  decree  of  the  Assembly,  which  has  just  met,  be 
the  abolition  of  all  royalty." 

These  words  were  received  with  tremendous  applause 
both  from  the  hall  and  the  galleries. 

Only  two  opponents  arose.  They  were  two  well- 
known  Republicans,  Barr^re  and  Quinette.  They  asked 
that  the  Convention  should  await  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

"  The  wishes  of  the  people  1  What  for  1 "  asked  a 
poor  village  curate.  "  What  is  the  use  of  deliberation 
over  a  subject  upon  which  all  parties  are  agreed)  In 
the  moral  order,  kings  belong  to  the  same  class  as  mon* 
sters  do  in  the  physical  order.  Eojal  Courts  are  the 
workshops  of  all  crime.  The  history  of  kings  is  the 
martyrology  of  nations  I  " 

The  members  asked  one  another  who  this  man  could 
be,  who  delivered  this  short  but  energetic  history  of  roy- 
alty.    Few  only  knew  his  name,  which  was  Grc^goire. 

The  Girondists  felt  the  blow  aimed  against  them. 
Perhaps  they  were  henceforth  to  sail  only  in  the  wake 
of  the  Mountaineers. 

Duces,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Vergniaud,  cried  out 
from  his  place  :  "  Let  us  draw  up  the  decree  at  this  very 
sitting.  The  decree  needs  no  introduction  or  explanation. 
After  the  light  spread  abroad  by  the  Tenth  of  August, 
the  history  of  the  crimes  of  Louis  Sixteenth  is  a  sufficient 
prelude  to  your  edict  abolishing  royalty  I  ** 
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Thns  vas  the  balance  again  restored  between  the 
parlies.  Tbe  Montagnarda  demanded  the  abolition  of 
royalty,  but  the  Oirondists  asked  for  the  establish  meat 
of  the  Republic. 

The  Republic  vaa  not  decreed  bj  ballot;  it  was  voted 
by  acclamation.  The  Deputies  threw  themselTeB  into  the 
future,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  fleeing  from  the  past. 
They  rushed  into  the  unknown,  out  of  hatred  for  the 

The-  proclamation  of  the  Republic  met  an  immense 
popular  need.  It  waa  the  couBecration  of  the  long 
struggle  sustained  by  the  people,  since  their  rights  had 
begun  to  receive  legislative  recognition;  and  they  had, 
through  their  Commune,  taken  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  This  decree  involved  the  absolution,  fVom  all 
oSences,  of  the  Maillotins,  of  the  League,  of  the  Jac- 
querie, of  the  Fronde,  of  the  Revolution,  —  the  acqnittaJ 
of  all  sinners  against  royalty.  The  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  meant  the  crowning  of  the  masses  at  the  expense 
of  kings. 

So  much  more  freely  did  every  citizen  breathe,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  weight  of  the  throne  had  been  lifted 
from  every  breast. 

The  ensuing  hours  of  illusion  were  short,  but  splendid. 
It  was  supposed  that  a  Republic  had  been  proclaimed. 
Instead  of  that,  a  lawless  rebellion  had  been  consecrated. 
No  matter !  A  great  deed  had  been  done,  which  would 
shnke  the  world  for  more  than  a  century. 

Tliose  true  Republicans,  the  Girondists,  — who  were 
at  least  the  purest,  and  wished  the  Republic  to  be  free 
from  crimes,  and  intended,  the  next  day,  to  hurl  them- 
selves in  the  face  of  the  triumvirate  of  Danton,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Marat,  —  the  Girondists  were  filled  with 
joy. 
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Collot  d'Herbois  took  it  upon  biimdf  to  nv*  At 
motion.    No  sooner  had  FnmfoiB  d6  Neafeli^'  aaa 

yeyed  to  the  Conyention  the  authority  of  the*  iriei^ 

bly,  than  Collot  d'Herbois  asked  fbr  tlw  ilor  Louia 

His  request  being  granted,  he  moimtr  Athena, 

and  the  watchword  was  giveii  to  the  iin'  ]»ondent 

He  said:   ** Repreaontati v  Gtimr 
the  first  decree  of  the  Aasemfaly,  w^  :  and  this  is 

the  abolition  of  all  rojalty."  i   a  banquet   at 

These  words  were  reodTed  w^  ^i-'o  were  aasembled 

both  from  the  hall  and  the  r         :  ion,   Boyer   Fonfrdde, 

Only  two  opponenti  air  .  ncnve,  and  Condorcet. 
known  RepublioaiM^  Bairt*  ^-ipscd  these  guests  were  to 
that  the  ConrentioD  ab  r.  f&r  more  solemn  even  than 
people.  iTSsentf  each  turned  bis  back  on 

"  The  wiahea  of  t"  r  ^J«  *<>  *he  future,  and  willingly 
poor  village  curat'  -  the  vision  of  that  uuknown  ocean 
over  a  subject  ti'  ..  »««  lauuched  ;  though  they  could 
the  moral  oide  « .-^^ring  of  that  whirlpool,  which,  like 
sters  do  in  t^  '^  ;f  Scandinavian  legends,  was  soon  to 
workshops  ,.  ^  whole  ship,  at  least  the  pilots  and 
xnartyrol^^  . 

The  if-n^^  ^^  ^^rn-      It  had  taken  to  itself  a 

be^  ^1       **,,  X"«cal  habitation  and   a  name."      There   it 

altv       •*.«»*«  ^^^^   ^J®8-      The   young    Republic   had 
-^.  i*th,  all   armed   with   helmet   and  spear,  like 
T        ^  ^  dwn  the  head  of  Jove.     What  more  could  these 
,^ied  Republicans  desire  1 

the  two  hours  which  this  solemn  love-feast 

^^— like  the  a^^apce  of  the  early  Christians,  —  high 

^i^ts  were  exchanged,  upheld  with  great  devotion. 

H^oe  men  were  talking  about  their  lives,  as  of  some- 

fkiog  which  no  more  belonged  to  themselves,  but  to  the 

Xition.     They  reserved  to  themselves  only  their  honor  I 
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If  need  be,  they  would  relinquiah  fame 

^  iQ  the  foolish  intoxication  of  youthful 

■'  before  them  those  cerulean  and 

til  oaly  in  dreams.     These  were  the 

qiirits,  who  had  but  recently  entered 

..cnig  of  all  stru^les,  the  wnteat  of  the 

:i:\^     Among  these  were  Barbaroux,  Rebecqui, 

.lul  IJojer  Foufrede. 

.,cTs  there  were  who  baited  by  the  roadside,  in  order 

'  regain  strength   for  the  remaining  journey.      These 

were  the  meu  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of 

the    legislative    day,  —  men    like    Guadet,    Gensonn^, 

Grangeneuve,    and    Vergniaud. 

Finally,  there  were  those  who  felt  that  tbey  had 
reached  the  goal,  and  understood  that  their  popularity 
was  on  the  wane.  Lying  under  the  shade  of  the  ripen- 
ing foliage  of  the  Tree  of  the  Republic,  they  sadly  asked 
themselves  whether  it  was  really  worth  their  while  once 
more  to  rise,  gird  up  their  loins,  and  resume  the  pilgrim 
Btaif,  only  to  stumble  over  the  first  obstacle.  Such  men 
were  Roland  and  Potion. 

In  the  eyes  of  all  these  men,  who  was  their  future 
chief  1  Who  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  young  Re- 
public, and  must  be  its  future  regulator  1  —  Vergniaud  1 

When  dinner  was  ended,  be  filled  his  glass  and  said : 
"  Friends,  a  toast !  " 

All  stood,  like  himself,  and  be  continued  :  "  To  the 
immortality  of  the  Republic !  " 

All  repeated  after  him  :  "  To  the  immortality  of  the 
Republic !  " 

He  was  about  to  put  the  glass  to  his  lips,  when 
Madame  Roland  exclaimed,  "  Wmt !  " 

She  wore  on  her  bosom  a  fresh  rose,  — just  blossoming 
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For  them  tbe  Hepablio  meant  tbe  realizatum  ci  their 
fondest  wishes.  Thanks  to  them,  the  true  type  of  hunaa 
government,  lost  beneath  the  ruins  of  twenty  centuries^ 
was  found  again.  Under  Francis  the  First  and  Louis 
Fourteenth,  France  had  been  a  subjugated  Athens. 
Under  Girondist  lead,  she  would  become  an  independent 
Sparta. 

This  was  a  beautiful,  a  sublime  dream;  and  this  is 
why  the  Girondists  that  evening  held  a  banquet  at 
the  home  of  Minister  Roland.  There  were  assembled 
Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Louvet,  Potion,  Bojer  Fonfrdde, 
Barbarouz,  Gensonn^,  Grangeneuve,  and  Condoroet. 
Before  another  year  had  elapsed  these  guests  were  to 
meet  at  another  banquet,  &r  more  solemn  even  than 
this  one !  but  for  the  present,  each  turned  his  back  on 
the  morrow,  shut  his  eyes  to  the  future,  and  willingly 
drew  a  curtain  before  the  vision  of  that  unknown  ocean 
upon  which  they  were  lauuched ;  though  they  could 
already  hear  the  roaring  of  that  whirlpool,  which,  like 
the  Maelstrom  of  Scandinavian  legends,  was  soon  to 
absorb,  if  not  the  whole  ship,  at  least  the  pilots  and 
crew. 

Their  thought  was  bom.  It  had  taken  to  itself  a 
form,  —  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  There  it 
stood  before  their  eyes !  The  young  Republic  had 
sprung  forth,  all  armed  with  helmet  and  spear,  like 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove.  What  more  could  these 
pure-minded  Republicans  desire  1 

During  the  two  hours  which  this  solemn  love-feast 
lasted,  —  like  the  agapce  of  the  early  Christians,  —  high 
thoughts  were  exchanged,  upheld  with  great  devotion. 
These  men  were  talking  about  their  lives,  as  of  some- 
thing which  no  more  belonged  to  themselves,  but  to  the 
Nation.     They  reserved  to  themselves  only  their  honor  1 
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that  was  all.  If  need  be,  they  would  relinquish  fame 
and  renown. 

Some  there  were,  in  the  foolish  intoxication  of  youthful 
hope,  who  saw  opening  before  them  thoae  cerulean  and 
infinite  horizons,  found  onlj  in  dreams.  These  were  the 
young  and  fiery  spirits,  who  had  but  recently  entered 
that  most  exacting  of  all  strugglee,  the  contest  of  the 
political  arena.  Among  these  were  Barbaroux,  Rebecqui, 
DucoB,  and  Boyer  Fon&ide. 

Others  there  were  who  halted  by  the  roadside,  in  order 
to  regain  strength  for  the  remaining  journey.  These 
were  the  men  who  had  home  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  legislative  day,  —  men  like  Guadet,  Gensouu^, 
Grangeneure,    and    Vergniaud. 

Finally,  there  were  those  who  felt  that  they  had 
reached  the  goal,  and  understood  that  their  popularity 
was  on  the  wane.  Lying  under  the  shade  of  the  rtpeu- 
ing  foliage  of  the  Tree  of  the  Republic,  they  sadly  asked 
themselves  whether  it  was  really  worth  their  while  once 
more  to  rise,  gird  up  their  loins,  and  resume  the  pilgrim 
staff,  only  to  stumble  over  the  first  obstacle.  Such  men 
were  Roland  and  Potion. 

In  the  eyes  of  all  these  men,  who  was  their  future 
chief  1  Who  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  young  Re- 
public, and  must  be  its  future  regulator  1  —  Vergniaud  I 

When  dinner  was  ended,  he  filled  his  glass  and  said : 
"  Friends,  a  toast ! " 

All  stood,  lilte  himself,  and  he  continued :  "  To  the 
immortality  of  the  Republic  I  " 

All  repeated  after  him  ;  "  To  the  immortality  of  the 
Republic !  " 

He  was  about  to  put  the  glass  to  his  lips,  when 
Madame  Roland  exclaimed,  "  Wait  I  " 

She  wore  on  her  bosom  a  fresh  rose,  — just  blossominj^ 
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like  the  new  era  upon  which  they  were  entering.  She 
took  this  roae^  and  as  an  Athenian  woman  scattered 
leayes  into  the  goblet  of  Periclesi  so  did  Madame  Roland 
scatter  these  rose-leayes  in  Vezgniaud's  glass. 

Vergniaud  smiled  sadly,  drained  the  glass,  and  then 
whispered  to  Barbaroox,  who  sat  at  his  left  hand :  "Alas  ! 
I  fear  that  noble  soul  is  mistaken.  Not  rose-leayes,  but 
<^ress  twigs  should  flayor  our  wine  to-night.  In  drink- 
ing to  a  republic  whose  feet  are  wet  with  the  blood  of 
September's  horrors,  God  knows  if  we  are  not  drinking 
to  our  own  destruction.  —  Neyer  mind  ! "  he  added, 
raising  a  sublime  look  to  Heayen,  ''  were  this  wine  my 
heart's  blood,  I  would  drink  it  to  Liberty  and  Equality  I** 

"The  Republic  foreyerl''  repeated  all  the  guests  in 
chorus. 

Almost  at  that  very  moment,  when  Vergniaud  offered 
his  toast,  and  the  guests  were  responding  with  cheers  for 
the  Eepublic,  trumpets  were  sounding  in  front  of  the 
Temple,  imposing  a  great  stillness. 

From  their  chambers,  the  windows  being  open,  the 
King  and  Queen  could  hear  a  city  officer^  with  a  sono- 
rous, firm,  and  powerful  voice,  proclaiming  the  abolition 
of  Royalism  and  the  establishment  of  the  Eepublic 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

BOHAHCE  OF  THE  HABTTOBD  KINO. 

Though  printing  under  tbe  form  of  fiction,  my  readers 
oan  eee  with  what  impartiality  I  have  placed  before  their 
eyes,  not  only  the  terrible,  the  cruel,  the  bloodthirsty, 
the  debased  features  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  the  events 
nbiuh  they  fostered,  but  also  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the 
sublime  elements  of  those  same  people  and  events. 

To-day  those  persons  are  dead  of  whom  I  write.  The 
events  only  remain.  Immortalized  by  History,  thoy  can 
never  die. 

I  would  gladly  summon  from  the  grave  all  those  of 
whom  I  apeak,  —  so  few  of  whom  filled  out  the  appointed 
measure  of  their  days,  —  and  ask  them  if  I  have  not  pto- 
tnred  their  careers,  not  perhaps  exactly  as  they  were, — 
for  who  can  claim  to  know  all  mysteries  1  —  but  as  they 
have  seemed  to  my  honest  convictions. 

I  would  say  to  Miraheau,  "  Tribune,  arise  1 "  to  Louia 
Sixteenth,  "  Martyr,  arise  !  "  I  would  say  :  "  Rise,  all  of 
you,  —  Favras,  Lafayette,  Bailly,  Foumier  the  American, 
Jourdan  the  Headsman,  Maillard,  Th^roigne  de  M^ricourt, 
Bamave,  Bouill^,  Gamain,  Petion,  Manuel,  Canton,  Robes- 
pierre, Marat,  Vergniaud,  Bumouriez,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Madame  Catnpan,  Barbaroux,  Roland,  Madame  Roland,  — 
king,  queen,  artisan,  orators,  generals,  murderers,  politi' 
cians  1  Rise,  and  declare  if  I  have  not  candidly  presented 
you  to  ray  own  generation,  —  to  the  low,  to  the  exalted, 
especially  to  women,  —  that  is,  to  the  mothers  of  our 
sons,  whom  we  would  gladly  instruct  in  history." 
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To  the  long  lines  of  eventSy  standing  on  either  side  of  the 
road  we  have  travelled  together,  I  would  thus  appeal: 
''Great  and  luminous  Fourteenth  of  July  I  Dark  and 
threatening  Fifth  and  Sixth  of  October !  Thou  crimson 
storm  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  when  powder  was  mixed 
with  lightning,  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  mingled  with 
heaven's  artillery !  thou  prophetic  invasion  of  the  Twen- 
tieth of  June  !  thou  terrible  victory  of  the  Tenth  of  Au- 
gust ;  thou  awful  memory  of  the  Second  and  Third  of 
September  1  To  all  of  you  I  say :  Have  I  truthfully  rep- 
resented youl  Have  I  told  your  story  welll  Have  I 
wittingly  lied  about  youl  Have  I  unfairly  tried  to 
calumniate  or  defend  youl" 

The  men  and  women  would  reply,  the  events  would 
reply  :  "  Thou  hast  sought  the  truth,  without  hatred  or 
passion.  Thou  hast  believed,  or  thou  wouldst  not  have 
spoken.  Thou  hast  been  faithful  to  the  glories  of  the 
past,  insensible  to  the  allurements  of  the  present,  confi- 
dent in  the  hopes  of  the  future.  Be  thou  absolved  I  Be 
thou  acquitted  ! " 

Well,  what  I  have  so  far  done,  not  as  an  appointed 
judge,  but  as  an  impartial  narrator,  I  shall  continue  to 
do  unto  the  end ;  and  that  end  we  are  approaching  rapidly. 
We  are  sliding  down  the  steep  incline  of  events,  and  there 
are  few  breathing-places  between  September  21,  1792, — 
the  day  of  the  monarchy's  demise, — and  January  21, 1793, 
—  the  day  of  the  monarch's  doom. 

We  have  heard  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  made 
beneath  the  royal  prison-house,  by  the  strong  voice  of 
Municipal  Lubin ;  and  that  proclamation  naturally  sum- 
mons us  to  that  prison,  —  the  Temple. 

Let  us  enter  into  that  gloomy  edifice,  wherein  is 
confined  a  king  who  is  fast  becoming  a  man,  a  queen 
who  still  a  queen  remains,  a  virgin  martyr,  and  two 
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poor  cbildreD,  innocent  by  their  jeara,  if  not  by  tbeir 
birth. 

The  KingvoB  in  the  Temple.  How  came  he  there  1 
Was  it  deliberately  planned  to  aond  him  to  this  shameful 
prison)     Nol 

To  begin  irith,  P£tion  had  an  idea  of  transporting  Louis 
to  the  interior  of  France,  assigning  him  Chambord  for  his 
estate,  and  treating  him  as  a  sort  of  used-up  Bovereign. 

If  all  the  European  monarchs  would  have  curbed  their 
generals,  their  ministers,  and  their  maniftetoe,  and  hare 
been  content  to  note  what  was  going  on  in  France  with- 
out meddling  with  her  politics,  then  the  throne-forfeiture 
of  August  10,  this  secluded  residence  in  a  beautiful  palace, 
with  a  fine  climate,  in  the  midst  of  what  is  well  called  the 
Qardeu  of  France,  —  all  this  would  not  have  been  a  se- 
vere retribution  for  a  man  expiating,  not  merely  his  own 
faults,  but  those  of  the  two  IjOUis  preoeding  him,  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth. 

However,  there  had  Just  been  a  Royalist  revolt  in  the 
Vendue,  and  it  was  objected  that  there  might  be  a  rescu- 
ing dash  along  the  Loire.  This  reason  appeared  weighty, 
and  so  Chambord  was  passed  by. 

The  Assembly  suggested  the  Luxembourg,  in  Paris  it- 
self. The  Luxembourg,  a  Florentine  palace  which  had 
belonged  to  Marie  de  Medicis,  —  with  its  lovely  solitude, 
and  gardens  which  rivalled  those  of  the  Tuilaries, — would 
hare  been  a  residence  not  less  desirable  than  Chambord 
for  a  deposed  ruler. 

To  this  place  it  was  objected  that  the  cellars  under  the 
palace  opened  into  the  catacombs,  which  had  recently 
been  found  both  unsafe  and  unwholesome.  Perhaps  this 
was  only  a  pretext  on  the  part  of  the  Commune,  because 
the  Council  wished  to  have  the  King  directly  under  hi 
fist ;  but  it  was  a  plausible  pretext. 
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The  Commune  decided  for  the  Temple,  the  edifice 
which  had  formerlj  belonged  to  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templar,  so  persecuted  by  Philip  the  Fair.  By  thia  de- 
cision was  intended  not  the  Grand  Tower,  or  Donjon  of 
the  Temple,  but  the  part  called  the  Palace,  which  was  of 
yore  the  Commandery  of  the  Chiefii  of  the  Templars,  and 
later  became  a  pleasure-house  for  Count  d'Artois,  the 
youngest  brother  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  afterwards 
King  of  France. 

At  the  veiy  moment  when  Potion  was  taking  the  royal 
prisoners  to  the  Temple  Palace,  just  as  they  were  being 
installed  there,  and  Louis  was  making  his  household  ar^ 
rangements,  a  denunciation  reached  the  Commune,  which 
led  the  Council  to  send  Manuel  to  make  a  change  in  the 
municipal  arrangements,  and  substitute  the  old  Donjon 
in  place  of  the  Palace. 

Manuel  came  and  inspected  the  place  designed  as  the 
home  of  King  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  went 
away  somewhat  mortified. 

The  Donjon  was  really  uninhabitable,  and  had  only  been 
occupied  by  a  sort  of  janitor.  Its  narrow  apartments  did 
not  afiford  sufficient  room.  The  beds  were  inconvenient 
and  alive  with  vermin. 

All  this  arose  less  from  reprehensible  premeditation 
on  the  part  of  the  judges,  than  from  that  fatality  which 
weighs  down  a  dying  race. 

The  National  Assembly  did  not  dicker  about  the  ex- 
pense of  gratifying  the  royal  palate.  The  King  was  a 
hearty  eater.  This  is  not  adduced  by  way  of  reproach. 
It  belongs  to  the  temperament  of  the  Bourbons  to  be 
great  eaters  1  Louis  Sixteenth,  however,  ate  at  awkward 
times.  He  ate,  and  with  a  good  appetite,  even  while  the 
slaughter  was  going  on  at  the  Tuileries.  During  his 
trial,  not  only  did  his  judges  reprorxh   him  with  his 
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unaeaMiiable  repast,  but  —  what  is  worse  —  implacable 
History  recorded  the  facts  in  her  archives. 

The  National  Anembly  granted  500,000  francs  for  the 
expenses  of  the  royal  appetite.  During  the  four  months 
the  King  remained  in  the  Temple,  the  cost  was  40,000 
francs,  —  10,000  francs  per  month,  over  333  fVanca  a  day. 
This  was  to  be  reckoned  in  paper  assiguats,  it  is  true ; 
but  at  that  date  the  assignats  had  only  &llen  off  some 
six  or  eight  per  cent. 

In  the  Temple,  Louis  had  three  personal  and  thirteen 
table  servants.  He  had  four  courses  every  day  at  dinner. 
There  were  six  roasts,  four  side  dishes,  three  varieties  of 
jam,  three  dishes  of  fruit,  a  decanter  of  bordeaux,  a  de- 
cauter  of  malvoisie,  a  decanter  of  madeira.  He  and  hia 
little  son  drank  wine.  The  Queen  and  the  Prinoessea 
drank  only  water. 

On  the  gastronomical  side,  therefore,  the  King  had 
nothing  to  oomplain  of;  but  he  wofully  lacked  air  and 
exercise,  sunshine  and  shade. 

Formerly  accustomed  to  the  chase  at  Compiegne  and 
Rambouillet,  to  the  parks  of  Versailles  and  the  Grand 
Trianon,  and  latterly  to  the  drives  and  walks  from  and 
around  the  Tuileriea,  Louis  now  found  himself  reduced, 
not  to  a  courtyard  merely,  not  to  a  garden,  not  even  to  a 
small  park,  but  to  a  little  piece  of  dry  and  barren  earth, 
with  four  beds  of  exhausted  turf,  some  decaying  and 
stunted  trees,  made  leafless  by  the  autumnal  gales. 

In  this  place,  every  day  at  two  o'clock,  the  royal 
family  promenaded ;  or  rather,  let  us  say,  that  there,  at 
two  daily,  the  royal  family  were  led  up  and  down. 

This  was  something  un&miliar,  disagreeable,  harsh; 
but  it  was  less  harsh  and  disagreeable  than  the  cellars 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Uadrid,  the  lead-mines  established 
by  the  Council  of  Ten   at  Venice,   or  the  dungeona 
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at  Spielberg,  where  monarohs  often  sent  tkeir 
offenders. 

Let  it  be  well  understood  that  whfle  we  do  not  excose 
the  Commune,  neither  do  we  exoose  the  kings.  We  simply 
say  that  the  Temple  was  a  reprisal,  —  a  fatal,  iU-adTioed, 
a  terrible  reprisal ;  whereas  this  penalty  has  been  repre* 
sented  as  persecution,  and  thus  the  culprit  has  been 
transformed  into  a  martyr. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  the  present  aspect  of  the  different 
personages  whom  we  have  undertaken  to  follow  in  the 
principal  phases  of  their  lives! 

The  King,  with  his  neaiHUghtedness,  his  flaccid  cheeks^ 
his  hanging  lips,  his  heavy  and  uncertain  gait,  seemed 
like  some  worthy  &rmer,  bowed  down  by  misfortune. 
His  sadness  was  like  that  of  an  agriculturist,  when  a  hail- 
storm has  bruised  his  crops  and  the  lightning  has  fired 
his  bams. 

The  Queen's  attitude  was  as  usual,  quiet,  supercilious 
and  highly  antagonistic.  In  the  days  of  her  grandeur, 
Marie  Antoinette  inspired  love.  In  the  hour  of  her  down- 
fall, she  inspired  much  devotion,  but  no  pity.  Pity  is 
bom  of  sympathy,  and  sympathy  the  Queen  did  not  win. 

Madame  Elizabeth,  with  her  white  robe,  symbolic  of 
her  moral  and  physical  purity,  with  her  blond  hair, 
which  was  all  the  more  beautiful,  now  that  she  was  forced 
to  wear  it  loose  and  unpowdered,  —  with  blue  ribbons  on 
her  cap  and  about  her  waist,  —  seemed  like  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  family. 

Despite  the  charm  of  her  youth,  Madame  Royale  was 
not  very  interesting.  A  complete  Austrian,  like  her 
mother,  —  another  Marie  Antoinette  or  Maria  Theresa, 
— -  she  already  displayed  the  contempt  and  pride  which 
belong  alike  to  royal  families  and  birds  of  prey. 

The  little  Dauphin  was  somewhat  interesting,  with  his 
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golden  looks,  and  his  fair  but  Bomewbat  sickly  oomplexion; 
yet  hia  blue  eye  was  stem  and  bold,  and  he  often  wore  an 
expression  beyond  hia  age.  He  understood  eToiything^ 
and  conld  catoh  the  Buggestions  which  his  mother  gave 
him  in  a  single  glance.  He  had  all  the  juvenile  trickery 
and  witchery  which  often  dmwa  tears  from  executioners 
themaelves.     He  even  touched  Chaumette,  —  poor  child  I 

—  Chaumette,  that  marten  with  a  pointed  snout,  that 
weasel  in  spectacles. 

"I  would  give  him  an  education,"  aaid  the  ex-clerk 
to  Hue,  the  King'a  valet;  "but  it  would  be  necessaiy 
to  take  him  away  from  his  family,  ho  that  he  would  for- 
get hia  mak." 

The  Commune  officers  were  both  cruel  and  imprudent, 

—  cruel  in  subjecting  the  royal  family  to  such  harsh  treat- 
ment, to  vexations,  and  even  insults  ;  imprudent  in  letting 
the  royal  family  be  seen  iu  its  feeble  and  crushed  condition. 

Every  day  new  guardians  were  eent  to  the  Temple,  who 
were  caJIed  munieipalt.  They  entered  the  Temple  sworn 
enemies  of  the  King.  They  oame  out  the  sworn  enemies 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  but  feeling  softer  towards  the  King, 
pitying  the  children,  and  glorifying  Madame  Elizabeth. 

In  place  of  the  viol/,  the  tht-teolf,  and  the  eubt,  whom 
did  they  find  in  the  Temple  1  They  found  a  middleMiIaaa 
family.  They  found  the  mother  somewhat  lofty,  —  a 
sort  of  Elmira,  who  would  not  allow  anybody  to  touch 
the  hem  of  her  gown  ;  but  they  found  do  trace  of  a  tyrant. 

How  did  the  day  paae  with  this  family  %  Let  ua  see 
bow  the  time  was  employed,  as  we  learn  it  from  Cl^iy, 
the  valet  devoted  to  his  master  till  the  last  minute. 

First  let  us  look  about  the  prison,  and  afterwards 
return  to  the  prisoners. 

The  King  was  confined  in  the  Small  Tower.  The  Smalt 
Tower  was  back  to  back  with  the  Large  Tower,  but  there 
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was  no  interior  connection  between  them.  The  Small 
Tower  was  square,  and  flanked  hy  two  torretSi  In  one 
of  these  turrets  was  a  small  stain»se,  which  ran  from  the 
main  story  to  the  gallery  on  the  flat  roo£  In  the  other 
turret  were  small  rooms,  mere  cabinets,  corresponding  to 
each  floor  of  the  Small  Tower. 

There  were  four  stories  in  the  main  part  of  this  Snukll 
Tower.  The  main  story,  up  one  flight  from  the  court- 
yard, was  divided  into  an  antechamber,  an  eating-room, 
and  the  small  room,  or  cabinet,  in  the  turret. 

The  next  story  was  divided  in  much  the  same  way. 
Here  the  large  room  served  for  the  bedroom  of  the  Queen 
and  Dauphin.  The  second  room,  separated  from  the 
first  by  a  dark  little  entry,  was  occupied  by  Madame 
Elizabeth  and  Madame  Boyale.  In  order  to  enter  the 
cabinet  in  the  turret,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
this  bedroom ;  and  this  turret-cabinet,  —  which,  by  the 
way,  was  only  what  the  English  call  a  toilet-doset^  —  was 
used  in  common  by  the  royal  family,  the  municipal 
guardians,  and  the  soldiers. 

The  King  occupied  the  suite  up  three  flights,  which 
contained  the  same  number  of  rooms.  He  slept  in  the 
largest.  The  cabinet  in  the  adjoining  turret  served  him 
for  a  little  study.  Beside  it  was  a  kitchen,  with  a  little 
anteroom,  which  at  first,  before  they  were  separated  from 
him,  was  occupied  by  ChamiUy  and  Hue,  but  was  after- 
wards sealed  up. 

The  upper  story  was  closed.  The  basement  was  con- 
secrated to  old  kitchens  and  sculleries,  long  disused. 

How  did  the  royal  family  manage  to  live  in  such  nar- 
row quarters,  half  tenement  and  half  prison  ?  We  shall 
see. 

The  King  rose  regularly  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  shaved  himself,  as  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  do  so. 
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Cl^ry  brushed  hie  hair  and  helped  him  dresa.  As  aoon 
as  he  was  brushed  and  dreased  he  neat  iDto  hia  study,— 
that  is,  into  a  library,  in  which  were  fiiteen  or  aixteeu 
hundred  volumes,  besides  the  ancient  archives  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Order  of  Malta. 

One  day  the  King  found  among  these  books,  and 
pointed  out  to  Hue,  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau, "  These,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  are  the  men 
who  have  ruined  France  I " 

When  he  entered  this  room  each  morning,  Louis  usu- 
ally knelt  five  or  six  minutes  iu  prayer.  Then  he  read 
till  nine.  During  this  time  Cl^ry  put  the  King's  cham- 
ber in  order,  arranged  breakfast,  and  went  downBtairs 
to  the  Queen's  apartments. 

While  alone  in  this  cabinet,  Louis  amuaed  himself  by 
translating  from  Virgil  or  the  Odes  of  Horace ;  for  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  Dauphin's  education,  he  resumed 
the  etudy  of  Latin. 

Thia  cabinet  was  very  sraall.  The  door  was  always 
open ;  and  a  municipal  officer  was  always  in  the  bed- 
room, whence  he  could  look  through  the  open  door,  and 
see  what  the  King  was  about. 

The  Queen  did  not  open  her  door  till  Clary's  arrival ; 
in  order,  the  door  being  shut,  that  the  municipal  officer 
migKt  not  come  in. 

Cl^ry  would  dress  the  young  Prince's  hair,  arrange  the 
Queen's  toilet,  and  then  go  into  the  other  chamber  to 
render  Madame  Royale  and  Madame  Elizabeth  the  aame 
service.  This  moment  of  toilet  was  both  rapid  and 
precious,  for  it  was  the  only  time  when  Cl^ry  could  tell 
the  ladies  whatever  outside  information  he  bad  gleaned. 
If  he  made  a  certain  sign,  which  meant  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  say,  the  Qneen,  or  one  of  the  ladies,  would  enter 
into  some  conversation  with  the  official,  and  C16ry  would 
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take  adTautage  of  thia  diatnction  to  wlnsger  what  he  had 
to  say. 

At  Dine  the  ladiea  and  chfldren  went  np  to  the 
King's  chamber,  where  breakfast  was  served.  During 
the  dessert  Cleiy  went  downstairs  again,  and  pnt  the 
Qneen's  apartments  in  otd^. 

A  man  named  Tison,  with  his  wife,  had  been  ordered 
to  join  Cl^,  under  the  pretence  of  aiding  him  in  hia 
work,  but  r^dly  to  act  as  spies,  not  only  upon  the  royal 
family,  but  upon  the  guards  also.  The  husband,  for- 
merly a  derk  in  the  city  excise-oflfice  at  one  of  the  bar- 
riers, was  a  harsh  and  malicious  old  fellow,  incapable  c^ 
any  humane  sentiments.  The  woman,  made  more 
womanly  by  the  love  she  bore  for  her  daughter,  carried 
that  love  to  such  an  extreme  that  once,  when  separated 
from  her  cbild,  she  denounced  the  Queen,  in  the  hope 
that  thus  her  daughter  might  be  restored  to  her, — a 
pathetic  story,  which  is  related  in  the  work  which  follows 
this  one,  "  Le  Chevalier  de  Maison-Rouge." 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  the 
King  went  down  to  the  Queen's  room,  and  there  passed 
the  day.  He  occupied  himself  almost  exclusively  with 
the  Dauphin,  making  him  repeat  passages  from  Comeille 
or  Racine,  giving  him  a  lesson  in  geography,  and  letting 
him  draw  maps.  For  three  or  four  years  France  had  been 
divided  into  departments,  and  it  was  particularly  the 
geography  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  King  instructed 
his  son. 

On  her  part  the  Queen  busied  herself  with  teaching 
^ladame  Royalc.  These  lessons  were  often  interrupted 
by  the  mother's  relapse  into  deep  and  gloomy  reveries. 
When  this  happened,  her  daughter  would  leave  her  alone 
in  that  mysterious  grief,  unblessed  with  tears,  and  with- 
draw on  tiptoe,  making  a  sign  for  her  brother  to  keep 
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silence.  The  Queen  would  remain  soma  time  thus  ab- 
sorbed. Then  a  tear  would  appear  on  her  eyelash,  steal 
down  her  oheek,  and  fall  upon  her  jellow  hand,  whioh 
had  taken  on  an  ivory  tint.  Then  the  poor  prisoner — 
who  had  been  for  a  while  set  free  iu  an  immense  domain 
of  thought,  in  the  limitless  field  of  remembrance  —  would 
emerge  abruptly  from  her  dream ;  and,  looking  about  her, 
she  would  fiud  herself  again  in  her  prison-house,  her  heart 
bruised,  and  her  head  bowed  with  shame. 

At  noon  the  three  ladies  assembled  in  Madame  Eliza- 
beth's room,  in  order  to  change  their  morning  gowns,  this 
being  the  one  moment  when  the  modesty  of  the  Com- 
mune left  them  alone,  and  no  guard  was  present. 

At  one  o'clock,  when  the  weather  permitted,  the  royal 
family  were  taken  down  into  the  garden.  Four  municipals 
and  an  officer  of  the  National  Guards  accompanied  them, 
or  rather  watched  them.  As  there  were  many  workmen 
about  the  temple,  employed  in  demolishing  old  buildings 
and  putting  up  new  walls,  the  prisoners  were  only  allowed 
to  use  that  part  called  the  All^  dee  Marroniers. 

Clery  was  also  present  at  these  outings,  and  gave  the 
young  Prince  a  little  exercise  at  playing  ball  and  quoits. 

At  three  they  all  returned  to  the  Small  Tower.  Cl^ry 
served  the  dinner.  Every  day  at  that  hour  Commander 
Santerre  came  to  the  Temple,  acoompauied  by  two  aides, 
and  examined  scrupulously  the  apartments  both  of  the 
King  and  Queen. 

Sometimes  the  King  apcke  to  him;  but  the  Queen, 
never.  She  had  forgotten  June  20,  and  what  she  owed 
to  that  man's  friendship,  the  first  time  the  mob  over- 
ran the  Tuileries. 

After  dinner  they  all  went  upstairs  again.  The  King 
played  a  game  of  piquet  or  backgammon  with  the  Queen 
or  bia  siater,  while  Clery  took  his  turn  at  dining. 
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At  four  o'clock  the  King  stretched  himself  for  a  siesta^ 
on  a  lounge  or  in  a  big  armchair.  Then  the  profound- 
est  silence  reigned.  The  ladies  took  their  woik  or  some 
books,  and  everybody  was  mate,  even  the  little  Dauphin. 

Louis  Sixteenth  passed  from  wakefulness  to  slumber 
almost  without  an  interval,  —  such  was  the  tyrannical 
rule  over  him  of  his  corporeal  needs.  He  slept  usually 
from  an  hour  and  a  hidf  to  two  hours. 

When  be  awoke,  conyersation  was  resumed.  Cl&y  was 
called,  for  he  was  never  fiur  off,  and  gave  the  little  Dau- 
phin a  writing-lesson.  Then  he  took  him  into  Madame 
Elizabeth's  room,  and  made  him  play  battledoor  and 
shuttlecock. 

When  evening  came,  the  royal  fiimily  gathered  about 
a  table.  The  Queen  road  aloud  something  to  amuse  and 
instruct  the  children.  Aunt  Elizabeth  took  the  Queen's 
place  when  she  was  weary.  This  reading  lasted  till  eight 
o'clock. 

At  eight  the  Prince  had  his  supper  in  Aunt  Elizabeth's 
chamber.  The  family  were  in  the  room  while  he  ate; 
and  from  a  set  of  the  '*  French  Mercury,*'  which  the  King 
had  found  in  the  library,  he  gave  out  enigmas  and  conun- 
drums for  his  children  to  guess. 

After  the  Dauphin's  supper,  the  Queen  heard  him  say 
his  little  prayer : 

All-powerful  God,  who  hast  created  and  redeemed  me, 
thee  I  adore.  Prolong  the  days  of  the  King  my  father,  and 
also  those  of  all  my  family.  Protect  us  from  our  enemies. 
Give  Madame  de  Tourzel  the  strength  she  needs  to  bear  what 
she  endures  on  our  account. 

Then  Cl^ry  undressed  the  boy  and  put  him  to  bed,  and 
one  of  the  younger  ladies  remained  near  him  until  he  fell 
asleep. 
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Ever?  night  about  that  hour  a  newspaper-carrier  went 
along  the  street  oiyiDg  aloud  the  uewB  of  the  day, 
CUtj  would  be  on  the  alert,  and  then  repeat  to  the 
King  the  crier's  words. 

At  nine  the  King  took  hia  supper.  On  a  tray,  Cltfry 
carried  some  food  to  wbicheTer  lady  was  still  watching 
with  the  Dauphin. 

Hia  repast  finished,  the  King  would  go  into  the 
Queen's  chamber,  to  wave  an  adieu  to  her  and  his  Bister, 
and  kiss  the  children,  and  then  would  go  up  to  his  own 
apartments,  where  he  would  sit  in  the  little  library  and 
read  till  midnight. 

When  the  King  had  gone  the  ladies  would  shut  them- 
selves in,  an  oflicial  staying  in  the  small  entry  which  sep- 
arated their  two  chambers.  The  other  official  always 
followed  the  King  upstairs. 

Clery  placed  his  bed  near  the  King's ;  but  before  lying 
down  Louis  always  waited  till  the  new  official  came  up- 
etaira,  in  order  to  ascertain  who  he  was,  and  if  he  had 
ever  been  on  duty  before.  There  waa  always  a  change 
of  guards  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  five  in  the  after- 
noon, and  at  midnight. 

This  sort  of  life  lasted,  without  any  change,  as  long  as 
the  Kiug  remained  in  the  Small  Tower,  —  that  is,  till 
September  30. 

As  one  can  see,  the  situation  was  Bad,  and  the  wor- 
thier of  pity  because  borne  so  nobly.  The  most  hos- 
tile onlookers  were  softened  by  the  sight.  They  came  to 
keep  watch  over  an  abominable  tyrant,  who  had  mined 
France,  slaughtered  Frenchmen,  and  appiealcd  to  foreign 
armies,  —  over  a  Queen  who  united  the  sensuality  of 
Uessalina  with  the  depravity  of  Catherine  Second.  They 
found  a  man  clad  in  gray,  whom  they  might  readily  mis- 
take for  his  valet,  —  a  man  who  ate  well,  drank  well,  slept 
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"  Guilty  1  Well  I  don't  know. — Crael  t  I  should  say 
not  I  —  Unbappf  1     Most  decidedly  ! " 

"  Poor  mfui  I  "  the  vifa  would  ejaculate. 

Thia  is  what  happened.  The  more  the  CommuniBts 
humiliated  the  prisoner,  the  more  they  tried  to  show  that 
he  was  only  a  man  like  any  other,  the  more  those  other 
men  pitied  one  in  whom  they  reoc^iEed  a  fellow-man. 

Sometimes  this  sympathy  manifested  itself  directly  to 
the  King,  or  to  C16ry  and  the  Dauphin. 

One  day  a  stonecutter  was  buay  making  boles  in  the 
wall  of  the  antechamber,  where  some  enormous  bolts 
were  to  he  inserted.  While  the  workman  was  taking  his 
breakfast,  the  Dauphin  amused  himself  by  playing  with 
the  tools.  Then  the  King  took  the  chisel  and  mallet 
from  the  boy,  and  handled  them  in  such  a  way  ob  to 
ahow  that  he  was  a  skilful  locksmith  and  mechanic. 

The  maaon  looked  on  in  amazement,  from  the  comer 
where  ha  was  munching  hia  bread  and  cheese.  He  had 
not  shown  the  King  and  the  Prince  the  courtesy  of 
rising,  but  now  he  rose  in  respect  for  the  man  and  his 
child.  Approaching  them,  with  his  mouth  full  of  bread, 
but  with  bis  cap  in  bis  band,  he  said  to  the  King : 
"When  yon  go  out  of  this  Donjon  you  can  say  you 
worked  at  your  own  prison-bant !" 

"Ah  I  When  and  how  ahall  I  go  outl"  scud  the 
King. 

The  Dauphin  began  to  cry.  The  mason  dried  a  tear. 
The  King  dropped  chisel  and  hammer,  and  went  into  hii 
chamber,  where  be  walked  the  room  for  a  long  time. 

Another  day  a  subnrbon  was  acting  as  sentinel  at  th« 
Queen's  door, — a  man  coarsely  dressed,  but  with  a  strong 
sense  of  propriety.  C14ry  was  alone  in  the  room,  reading. 
The  sentinel  watched  him  very  attentively.  Presently, 
called  elsewhere  by  his  duties,  Cl^ry  rose  and  Started  to 
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go  out ;  but  the  Bentinel  presented  armi^  and  said  in 
low  and  timid  voice,  almost  trembling :  ^  Yon  oan*t 
here  1 " 

«  Why  not  1 "  asked  Cl^ry. 

**  Because  my  orders  are  to  keep  my  eye  on  yon." 

*^  On  me  1    Surely  you  must  be  mistaken !  ** 

"  Are  n't  you  the  King  1 " 

*'  Then  you  don't  know  the  King!" 

^'  I  have  never  seen  him,  Monsieur ;  and,  if  I  must  say 
it,  if  I  see  him  at  all,  I  would  rather  see  him  somewhere 
else." 

**  Speak  low  I "  said  Cl&y.  Then  pointing  to  a  door 
he  added :  ''  I  'm  going  into  that  chamber,  and  then  you 
can  see  the  King.    He  sits  at  a  table,  reading." 

Gl^ry  went  in,  and  told  the  King  what  had  happened ; 
so  the  King  rose  and  walked  into  the  other  room,  that 
the  good  fellow  might  see  him  more  readily. 

Suspecting  that  it  was  solely  on  his  account  that  the 
King  was  taking  this  trouble,  the  sentinel  said  to  Clcry  : 
"  Ah  Monsieur !  how  good  the  King  is.  As  for  me,  I 
don't  believe  he  has  done  half  so  much  mischief  as  they 
say!" 

A  sentinel,  stationed  at  the  end  of  the  alley  which 
served  as  the  promenade  for  the  royal  family,  one  day 
gave  them  to  understand  that  he  had  some  information 
to  communicate.  At  the  first  turn  in  their  walk,  nobody 
appeared  to  give  any  attention  to  these  signs;  but  at 
the  second  turn  Madame  Elizabeth  approached  the  sol- 
dier, to  see  if  he  would  speak  to  her.  Unhappily  the 
young  man,  who  had  a  distinguished  bearing,  remained 
mute,  either  through  fear  or  respect ;  but  tears  filled  his 
eyes,  and  he  pointed  to  a  pile  of  rubbish,  where  a  letter 
was  probably  concealed. 

Under  pretence  of  finding  some  stones  for  the  little 
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Prince's  qaoite,  Cl4rj  began  to  Bearch  among  the  dirt ; 
but  the  ofGciaU,  doubtlees  suspecting  what  he  was  after, 
ordered  Clery  to  desist,  and  forbade  his  ever  talking 
with  the  sentinels,  under  pain  of  being  separated  from 
his  master. 

All  who  came  near  the  prisoners  did  not  show  the  same 
sentiments  of  respect  and  pity.  Hatred  and  vengeance 
were  so  strongly  rooted  in  man;  minds  as  not  to  be  eradi- 
cable  hy  the  sight  of  royal  misfortunes,  though  borne  with 
middle^lasB  virtue,  and  consequently  both  King  and  Queen 
had  to  hear  gross  remarks  and  insults. 

One  day  the  official  on  duty  near  the  King  was  a  man 
named  James,  a  teacher  of  English.  This  man  stuck  to 
the  King  like  his  shadow,  never  leaving  him.  When  the 
King  went  into  his  little  library  to  read,  this  official  fol- 
lowed, anil  sat  down  near  the  prisoner. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  King,  with  his  habitual  mildness, 
"  your  comrades  have  usually  left  me  alone  when  I  came 
into  this  little  room,  —  so  small,  that  I  cannot  elude  their 
watch  when  the  door  is  open." 

"  My  colleagues  can  take  their  own  way,  and  1 11  take 

"  Notice  if  you  please.  Monsieur,  that  the  room  is  not 
large  enough  for  two." 

"  Then  go  into  the  larger  room  I  "  harshly  replied  the 
official. 

Without  saying  another  word  the  King  rose  and  went 
into  the  bedroom.  The  Englishman  followed,  and  was 
in  Louis's  way  till  the  guard  was  relieved. 

The  sentinels  were  regularly  changed  at  midnight.  One 
morning  the  Kii^  supposed  the  official  on  duty  was  the 
same  who  bad  been  there  the  evening  before;  so  he  went 
to  him,  and  said,  with  some  interest :  "  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  'm 
sorry  they  forgot  to  relieve  you  from  dutyl  " 
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''What  do  you  meuif  was  the  mrlj  replj. 

^  I  only  meant  to  say  that  yoa  most  he  tired.** 

**  Citizen/'  answered  the  fellowy  whose  name  was  Mea- 
nier,  "  I  'm  here  to  watch  you,  and  not  for  yon  to  oon- 
cem  yourself  with  my  affairs."  Putting  on  his  cap,  he 
went  closer  to  the  King,  and  added  :  ^  Nohody,  and  you 
less  than  anybody  else,  has  any  right  to  meddle  with 
me!'' 

One  day  the  Queen  ventured  to  speak  to  an  official,  who 
was  present  during  dinner.  ^In  what  section  do  you 
live,  Monsieur  1" 

"  In  my  own  country  I  "  he  proudly  replied. 

'*  But  it  seems  to  me  that  your  country  Is  all  France^** 
replied  the  Queen. 

"  Except  the  part  occupied  by  the  enemies  whom  you 
have  brought  into  it." 

Some  of  the  commissioners  would  never  speak  to  any 
member  of  the  royal  family  without  adding  some  obscene 
epithet  or  ringing  oath. 

One  day  an  official  named  Turlot  said  to  C16ry,  loud 
enough  for  the  King  to  hear  every  word  :  "  If  the  heads- 
man don't  guillotine  this  sacred  family  pretty  soon,  I  '11 
guillotine  'em  myself." 

In  going  out  for  their  walk  the  royal  family  had  to  pass 
by  a  large  number  of  sentinels,  several  of  whom  were 
stationed  in  the  interior  of  the  Small  Tower.  When  the 
military  chiefs  and  the  municipals  passed  by,  the  guards 
presented  arms ;  but  when  the  King  came  along,  they 
would  ground  their  arms  or  turn  their  backs. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  outside  guards  on  duty  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tower.  When  the  King  came  along,  they 
would  ostentatiously  keep  their  caps  on,  or  sit  down ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  by,  they  would  stand  up 
again,  and  take  off  their  caps. 
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These  iosulta  were  cftrried  yet  farther.  One  day  a 
sentinel,  not  content  with  presenting  arms  to  the  mili- 
tary aud  munioipal  officers,  while  he  refused  to  do  ao  to 
the  King,  wrote  as  follows  on  the  interior  of  the  prison 


This  was  a  new  device,  and  became  very  popular.  This 
writer  had  many  imitators.  Very  soon  the  walls  of  the 
Temple,  especially  on  the  staircase  used  by  the  royal 
family,  were  covered  with  such  inscriptions  as  these : 

We  most  pnt  the  fiit  bog  on  short  allowance. 

Down  with  the  led  ribbon  I    Strangle  the  Cubs  1 

Other  inscriptions,  like  the  title  under  a  picture,  et- 
pl^ned  some  impertinent  sketch. 

Under  the  drawing  of  a  hangman's  noose  was  this 
sentence : 

Uadame  Veto  will  dance  I 

Beneath  the  picture  of  a  man  on  the  gallows  was 
the  motto : 

Lonis  taking  an  air-bath  I 

The  most  aggravating  tormentors  were  two  men  who 
were  always  at  the  Temple,  —  Simon  the  shoemaker 
and  Rocher  the  sapper. 

Simon  was  a  monopolist  He  faeld  all  sorts  of  places. 
N^ot  only  was  he  a  shoeraaker,  but  a  municipal  official 
Moreover  he  was  one  of  six  commissioners,  charged  with 
inspecting  the  work  and  surroundings  of  the  Temple. 
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By  Tirtoe  of  these  three  oooopatioDS  he  nerer  left  the 
Donjon. 

This  man,  celebrated  for  his  subseqoent  ill-treatment 
of  the  little  Dauphiny  was  the  persoiiifioation  of  impu- 
dence. Every  time  he  came  into  the  presence  of  the 
prisoners^  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  some  new 
outrage. 

If  the  Talet  asked  for  something  for  the  King,  Si- 
mon would  say :.  "  Let  Capet  ask  for  what  he  wants 
all  at  once.  I  can't  run  up  and  down  to  please 
him!" 

In  impertinence  Bocher  was  his  equal,  but  he  was  not 
so  bad  a  man.  On  August  10  it  was  Rocher  who  caught 
up  the  little  Prince,  outside  the  Assembly  door,  and 
placed  him  in  safety  on  the  President's  table. 

From  being  a  saddler,  Rocher  became  a  military  officer 
under  Santerre,  and  then  a  janitor  in  the  Temple.  He 
usually  wore  bis  sapper's  uniform  and  a  black  fur  cap, 
and  carried  a  large  sabre.  His  beard  and  mustache 
were  long.  About  his  waist  was  a  belt,  from  which  de- 
pended his  great  bunch  of  keys. 

He  was  placed  in  the  Tower  by  Manuel,  to  watch  over 
the  royal  prisoners,  and  prevent  othera  from  doing  them 
any  mischief,  —  not  for  the  sake  of  harming  them  himself. 
He  resembled  a  child,  sot  to  guard  a  cageful  of  birds, 
with  directions  not  to  let  anybody  harm  them,  but  who 
amuses  himself  by  pulling  out  their  feathers. 

When  the  King  wished  to  go  out,  Rocher  would  ap- 
pear at  the  door,  but  he  would  not  open  the  door  till  he 
had  made  the  King  wait,  while  the  janitor  jingled  his  big 
bunch  of  keys.  Then  he  would  pull  the  bolts  with  a 
bang.  When  the  bolts  were  drawn  and  the  door  was 
open,  Rocher  would  rush  downstairs,  and  place  himself 
by  the  last  wicket,  at  the  end  of  the  archway,  with  a  pipe 
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in  his  mouth.  As  each  member  of  the  rojal  family  came 
out,  but  parttonlarl;  the  ladies,  he  would  blow  a  puff  of 
smoke  iuto  their  fkces. 

These  miserable  cowards  did  these  things  iu  the  pres- 
ence of  Natioual  Guards,  who,  instead  of  checking  them, 
ofleu  brought  their  chtui^,  and  sat  dowu  to  enjoy  the  fun, 
like  Bpectators  at  a  play. 

This  encour^ed  Rocher,  who  went  ereiywhere  brag- 
ging :  "  Marie  Antoinette  may  be  awfully  proud,  but  I  've 
brought  her  down,  I  hare  !  Elizabeth  and  the  girl  have 
to  knock  down  to  me,  in  spite  of  themseWes.  The  wicket 
is  so  low  that  they  have  to  bow  down  when  they  go 
through  it !  Every  day  I  give  one  or  t '  other  of  'em 
a  taste  of  my  pipe.  One  day  the  sister  says  to  the 
commissioner,  says  she :  '  Why  does  Rocher  smoke  all 
the  timet'  —  'Apparently  because  he  chooses!'  says 
the  commissioner." 

In  all  such  great  expiations,  besides  the  penalty  in- 
flicted upon  the  victims,  there  Is  always  some  fellow 
who  makes  thero  drink  the  gall  to  its  very  dregs. 
For  Louis  Sixteenth  this  tormentor  was  Simon  or 
Rocher.  For  Napoleon  it  was  Hudson  Lowe.  These 
are  the  very  men  whose  behavior  causes  others  to  ideal- 
ize the  victim's  suffering,  and  sanctify  his  death,  when 
he  has  submitted  to  the  last  penalty,  and  is  done  with 
life.  Would  Saint  Helena  he  Saint  Helena,  without  the 
jailer  in  bis  red  coat  1  Would  the  Temple  Iw  the  Temple 
without  its  sapper  and  its  cobbler  1  Such  men  are 
genuine  parts  of  the  romance.  They  rightfully  make 
a  part  of  long  and  lugubrious  popular  stories. 

Unhappy  as  the  prisoners  were,  they  had  one  consola- 
tion, that  of  being  together  ;  so  the  Commune  resolved  to 
sepamte  the  King  from  his  family. 

On  September  26,  five  days  after  the  legal  proclamt^ 
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tion  of  the  BepubliO|  a  manioipal  told  CI&7  that  the 
apartments  in  the  Qreat  Tower,  destined  fbr  the  King, 
would  soon  be  ready  for  him. 

Much  distressed,  Cl^rj  transmitted  this  sad  news  to  his 
master,  who  received  it  with  his  usual  courage,  and  said : 
*'  Try  to  find  out  beforehand  when  the  painful  separation 
is  to  take  place,  and  let  me  know." 

Unhappily  Cl^ry  could  learn  and  impart  nothing  more. 

On  September  29,  at  ten  in  the  forenoon,  six  muni- 
cipals came  into  the  Queen's  room,  when  the  royal  fieunily 
were  all  there  together.  They  brought  an  order  from 
the  Commune,  depriving  the  captives  of  writing-materials. 
The  search-warrant  extended  not  only  to  the  rooms,  but 
to  the  persons  of  the  prisoners. 

"  When  you  need  anything,"  said  the  spokesman,  whose 
name  was  Charbonnier,  "  your  man  can  come  down,  and 
inscribe  your  wishes  in  a  register,  which  will  be  kept  in 
the  Council  Room." 

Neither  King  nor  Queen  made  any  answer.  They 
found  and  surrendered  all  the  writing-materials  they 
possessed.  The  others  did  the  same,  and  the  servants 
followed  the  royal  example. 

Then  only  did  Cldry  ascertain,  by  some  official  words 
which  he  overheard,  that  on  that  very  evening  the  King 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Great  Tower.  He  told  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth,  who  reported  the  news  forthwith  to  the 
King. 

Nothing  happened  till  evening.  At  each  noise,  at  each 
jfir  of  a  door,  the  prisoners'  hearts  beat  more  quickly,  and 
thoir  hands  met  in  an  anxious  pressure.  The  King  re- 
mained in  his  wife's  rooms  longer  than  usual. 

The  hour  of  separation  came  nt  last  The  door  opened. 
The  six  officials  who  had  been  there  in  the  forenoon  now 
came  with  a  new  order  from  the  Commune,  which  one  of 
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tbem  read  to  the  King.  This  was  the  legal  vamuit  for 
the  King's  removal  to  the  Great  Tower. 

This  time  the  King's  self-reatraint  failed  him.  Whither 
were  the;  taking  him,  along  this  new  and  gloom;  pathi 
He  was  entering  upon  the  unknowa  and  mysterious,  and 
he  did  BO  with  fear  and  trembling. 

The  farewells  were  long  and  doleful  At  last  the  King 
must  follow  the  officials.  As  the  door  closed  behind  him, 
never  had  it  sent  forth  a  sound  so  melancholy. 

In  such  a  hurry  were  the  authorities  to  impose  this 
new  affliction  upon  their  captives,  that  the  apartments 
to  which  they  conducted  the  King  were  not  yet  in  readi- 
ness. For  furniture,  there  were  only  two  choirs  and  a 
bed.  The  paint  and  the  paper  were  not  yet  dry,  and 
this  made  the  odor  of  the  place  unbearable. 

The  King  went  to  hed  without  complaining.  Cl^ 
slept  on  a  chair  near  by. 

Clcry  roused  and  dressed  tbe  King  as  usual.  Then 
he  wished  to  go  back  into  the  Small  Tower,  to  dress  the 
Dauphin,  but  he  was  stopped,  and  one  of  tbe  officials, 
named  V^ron,  said  to  him  ;  "  You  will  have  no  further 
communication  with  tbe  other  prisoners.  The  King  is 
not  to  see  his  children  again." 

This  time  Cl^ry  had  not  courage  to  tell  his  master  the 
doleful  intelligence. 

At  nine,  ignorant  of  tbe  rigor  of  the  separation,  Louis 
asked  to  be  taken  to  his  family. 

"  We  have  no  suoh  orders,"  said  the  commissioners. 

The  King  insisted,  but  they  made  no  other  answer, 
■and  left  him. 

The  King  was  alone  with  Gl^ry,  the  master  seated, 
and  tbe  servant  leaning  against  the  wall.  Both  were 
completely  overcome. 

Half  an  hour  later  two  officials  came  in,  followed  by  a 
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waiter  finom  a  ratamaiity  bringhig  tome  bread  and  a  fjbmB 

of  lemonade. 

*' Gentlemen,"  queried  the  King,  ''am  I  not  to  dine 
with  my  fiuniljf* 

"  We  take  our  orders  from  the  Ccmmune,**  answered 
one  of  them. 

**  But  if  I  can't  go  down,  can't  jou  let  m  j  valet  go  t 
He  has  charge  of  my  son,  and  I  hope  nothing  will  pre- 
Tent  his  still  caring  for  the  boy.'' 

The  King  asked  this  fiivor  so  simply,  and  with  sach 
an  absence  of  animosity,  that  the  officials  were  surprised, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  say.  His  tone,  his  manner% 
and  his  resignation  were  so  far  from  what  these  men 
expected,  that  they  were  dazed,  and  again  went  away, 
only  saying  that  it  did  not  depend  upon  them. 

Clery  stood  near  the  door^  looking  at  his  master  with 
deep  sympathy.  He  saw  the  King  take  the  bread  which 
had  been  brought  to  him,  and  break  it  in  two  pieces. 
One  he  offered  Cl^ry. 

"It  appears  they  have  forgotten  your  breakfast,''  he 
said.     ^  Take  this  half.     The  other  is  enough  for  roe." 

Cl^ry  refused,  but  as  the  King  insisted,  the  valet 
finally  took  the  bread;  but  in  so  doing  he  could  not 
help  bursting  into  sobs,  and  the  King  also  wept. 

At  ten  came  an  official,  with  the  workmen  who  were 
putting  the  rooms  iuto  proper  condition. 

Approaching  the  King  with  some  pity  in  his  face,  the 
man  said :  "  Monsieur,  I  was  present  when  your  &mily 
breakfasted,  and  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  assure  you 
that  they  are  all  in  good  health." 

The  Kiug^s  heart  felt  a  glow  of  relie£  This  man's 
pity  did  him  good. 

"  I  thank  you,"  he  said,  "  and  I  beg  you  to  report  to 
my  family  that  I  also  am  well.    Can  I  not  have  some 
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books  which  I  lefl  in  the  Queen's  chamber  1  If  so,  you 
will  do  me  a  great  favor  if  you  will  bring  them  to  me." 

The  official  asked  nothing  better,  but  be  was  greatly 
embarrassed,  not  knowing  how  to  read.  At  last  be 
acknowledged  his  difficulty  to  Cl^ry,  and  begged  him  to 
go  also,  and  pick  out  the  books  the  King  desired. 

Cl^iy  waa  only  too  glad.  By  tbia  means  be  could 
oarry  the  Queen  information  about  her  husband.  Louis 
made  a  sign  with  bis  eyes.  This  sign  contained  a  world 
of  intelligence. 

Cl^ry  found  the  Queen  in  her  chamber,  with  Madame 
Elizabeth  and  the  children.  The  ladies  were  weeping. 
The  little  Prince  bad  been  crying  also,  but  tears  vanish 
quickly  from  the  eyes  of  children. 

Seeing  Ct^ry  enter,  the  ladies  rose  and  questioned  bim 
by  gestures,  though  not  by  words. 

The  Dauphin  ran  up  to  him,  crying  out :  "  It 's  my 
good  Clery ! " 

Unfortouately  Cldry  could  only  speak  a  few  cautious 
words,  the  two  guards,  who  bad  come  with  bim,  being 
in  the  room ;  but  the  Queen  could  not  contain  herself 
and  spoke  directly  to  thero  :  "  Oh  gentlemen,  if  we  are 
not  permitted  to  live  near  the  King,  can  you  not  grant 
ns  the  favor  of  seeing  him  once  daily,  —  say  at  tbe 
dinner  hourl" 

The  other  ladies  did  not  speak,  but  joined  their  bands 
iupplicatingly. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Dauphin,  "  let  my  &tber 
come  to  us  again,  and  I  will  pray  tbe  good  God  to 
bless  you." 

The  municipalB  looked  at  each  other,  but  did  not 
reply;  this  silence  drew  grievous  cries  and  sobs  from 
the  female  bosoms. 

"On  my  faith,  it  can't  do  any  barm,"  eaid  the  man 
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who  had  oonTened  with  the  King  upsUin.    'Let  them 
dine  together  to^ay.*' 

**  But  to-morrow  1 "  said  the  Qaeen. 

''Madame^''  responded  he,  ''our  conduct  is  regulated 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Commone.  To-morrow  we  will  see 
what  the  Commune  ordains.  —  Is  n't  that  jour  opinion. 
Citizen  1  **  he  asked  of  his  colleague. 

The  latter  nodded  assent.  The  ladies,  who  were 
waiting  for  this  assent  with  anxiety,  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy.  Marie  Antoinette  clasped  her  two  chUdren  to  her 
heart.  Madame  Elizabeth  lifted  her  hands  to  HeaTen 
in  thankfulness.  This  unexpected  joy,  which  evoked 
such  cries  and  tears,  seemed  almost  like  grief. 

One  of  the  municipals  could  not  restrain  his  tears; 
and  oven  Simon  said,  for  he  had  just  come  in :  *'  I  be- 
lieve you  beggars  of  women  will  make  me  cry,  too  ! " 

Then  he  added,  speaking  to  the  Queen  :  "  You  did  n't 
cry  in  this  sort  of  way,  Citizencss,  when  you  had  folks 
killed  on  the  Tenth  of  August ! " 

"  Ah  Monsieur,"  she  replied,  "  the  people  are  deceived 
as  to  our  sentiments.  If  they  knew  us  better,  they  would 
do  as  this  gentleman  does,  —  they  would  weep  over  us." 

Cl^ry  took  the  books  the  King  had  asked  for,  and 
went  upstairs  to  repeat  this  good  news ;  but  the  muni- 
cipals were  in  almost  as  great  haste  as  Clery.  It  is  so 
pleasant  to  be  doing  good  ! 

Dinner  was  served  in  the  King's  rooms.  All  the 
members  of  the  family  were  brought  there.  One  might 
have  thought  it  a  holiday.  Much  had  been  gained  by 
thus  gaining  a  day. 

Indeed  much  more,  had  been  gained  ;  for  thenceforth 
nothing  was  said  about  the  order  from  the  Commune, 
and  the  King  continued,  as  heretofore,  to  see  his  family 
during  the  day,  and  to  eat  his  meals  with  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

IN   WHICH  HASTKR  OAXAtN   BSAPPEARB. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Bame  day,  while  these  events 
were  taking  place  at  the  Temple,  a  man  wearing  a  red 
cap  and  a  carmagnole  jacket,  leaning  on  a  crutch  which 
aided  his  steps,  presented  himself  at  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Roland  was  very  accessible ;  but  acceaaihle  as  he  was, 
he  was  forced  to  have  ushers  io  his  antechamber,  just  as 
much  as  if  be  were  the  minister  of  &  monarch  instead  of 
being  the  secretary  of  a  repiihlia 

Tbe  man  with  the  cnitch  and  jacket  was  therefore 
obliged  to  pause  in  the  antechamber,  before  an  usher 
who  barred  bis  passage,  asking  him :  "  Whom  do  jou 
wish  to  see,  Citizen  1" 

"  I  wish  to  talk  with  the  Citizen  Minister,"  said  tbe 
man  in  the  jacket. 

It  was  now  a  fortnight  since  the  titles  of  Citizen  and 
Citamett  bad  been  substituted  as  a  democratic  modifi- 
cation of  Moatieur  and  Madame. 

Ushers  are  always  ushers,  —  that  is,  somewhat  imper- 
tinent fellows.  We  refer  to  the  ushers  belonging  to  the 
official  departments.  If  we  were  speaking  of  church  ver- 
gers, instead  of  government  ushers  who  sport  the  chain, 
we  might  speak  differently. 

This  usher  responded  in  a  patronizing  tone :  "  U7 
friend,  you  must  learn  one  thing,  —  that  we  can't  inter- 
view Citizen  Belaud  in  that  way." 
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"  Well,  what  do  yon  koow ) "  asked  the  nsher. 

"  Well,  I  knov  there  was  a  time  when  I  could  enter 
the  Tuileriee  whenever  I  chose." 

"Youl" 

"  Yea,  and  I  had  only  to  give  m;  name  at  the  door." 

"  What  do  they  call  you  then,  —  King  Frederick 
William,  or  Emperor  Francis  1 " 

"  No,  I  'm  neither  a  tyrant,  a  Hlave-merohant,  nor  a 
nobleman.  I  call  myself  aim  ply  Nicholas  Claude 
Oamaiu,  master  of  masters,  master  over  alL" 

"Master  in  what!" 

"In  lockmakingi  Didn't  you  ever  hear  of  Nicholas 
Clande  Gamain,  Citizen  Capet'a  old  master  in  the 
locksmith  business  1" 

"Ah  I  What!    It 's  you.  Citizen,  who  are  —  " 

"  Nicholas  Claude  Qamain." 

"  Locksmith  to  the  former  King  t " 

"  His  matter  in  lockmaking,  —  if  that  'a  what  yoa 
mean.  Citizen." 

"That's  what  I  meant  to  say." 

"Tea,  that's  me,  flesh  and  booeal" 

The  usher  looked  question ingly  at  his  comr&dea. 
They  responded  with  affirmative  noda,  and  so  he  Baid : 
"Then  it's  quite  a  different  matter," 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  different  mailer  !  " 

"  It  means  that  if  you  'II  write  your  name  on  a  bit  of 
paper,  1 11  send  that  paper  in  to  the  Citizen  Minister," 

"  Write  1  Ah  yea,  write  1  Writing  was  n't  my  forte, 
even  before  those  scoundrela  poisoned  me  ;  but  now  it  'a 
Still  worse.     See  how  their  arsenic  used  me  up  I" 

Gamain  showed  them  how  his  legs  were  twisted,  how 
his  spine  was  distorted,  and  how  bis  hands  were  as 
crooked  and  stiff  as  daws. 
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^  WhatI  Did  they  deform  70a  in  this  eort  of  wtj^ 
you  poor  fellow  t" 

'' Themselyes !  That's  what  I  want  to  tdl  the  CSti* 
sen  Secretary,  and  many  things  beside.  As  they  nj 
he  'a  to  be  put  on  trial,  that  rascally  Gapet,  what  I  have 
to  say  will  not  perhaps  do  the  Nation  any  harm,  ondpr 
the  present  circumstances." 

^  Very  well  I  Be  seated  hOTe,  Citisen,  and  I  'U  send 
in  your  name  to  the  Citiien  Minister." 

Thereupon  the  usher  wrote  as  follows : 


Claude  Nicholas  Gamaiu,  formerly  master  locksmith    to 
the  King,  asks  for  an  immediate  audience  with  the 
Secretary,  in  order  to  make  important  revelations. 


This  paper  he  gave  to  one  of  his  comrades,  whose 
special  business  it  was  to  announce  visitors.  In  five 
minutes  this  comrade  returned  and  said  :  **  Follow  me, 
Citizen  !  "  Gamain  made  an  effort  to  rise,  which  wrung 
from  him  a  cry  of  pain,  and  followed  the  usher. 

The  usher  conducted  Gamain  not  into  the  office  of  the 
nominal  minister,  Citizen  Roland,  but  into  the  office  of 
the  real  minister,  Citizeness  Roland.  It  was  a  small 
room,  hung  with  green  paper,  lighted  by  a  single  win- 
dow, in  whose  recess  was  a  little  table,  at  which  Madame 
Roland  was  seated  with  her  work. 

Roland  was  standing  by  the  fireplace.  The  usher 
announced  Citizen  Nicholas  Claude  Gamain,  and  Citizen 
Nicholas  Claude  Gamain  appeared  at  the  door. 

The  master  locksmith  never  had  a  very  prepossessing 
personal  appearance,  even  in  the  times  of  his  best  health 
and  prosperity ;  but  the  malady  to  which  he  was  now 
a  prey  —  and  which  was  nothing  but  severe  rheumatism 
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io  the  joints  —  bo  distorted  hie  limbs  and  disfigured  his 
face  as  aot  to  add  to  his  usual  beauty. 

When  the  usher  closed  the  door  behind  Gamain, 
never  did  an  honest  man,  —  and  it  muat  be  said  that 
never  did  anybody  deserve  this  title  of  honest  man 
better  than  Roland,  —  never,  we  say,  did  an  honest 
man,  with  a  calm  and  placid  countenance,  find  himself 
foce  to  face  with  such  a  low-lived  rascal,  with  a  more 
repulsive  phyaiognomy. 

Roland's  first  sentiment  was  one  of  deep  repugnance. 
He  looked  at  Citizen  Gamain  from  head  to  foot.  No- 
ticing that  he  was  trembling  on  his  crutch,  a  sentiment 
of  pity  for  one  of  his  fellow-men,  —  if  one  can  suppose 
Citizen  Gamain  to  be  the  fellow  of  Citizen  Roland,  —  a 
sentiment  of  pity  inspired  the  first  word  spoken  to  the 
locksmith. 

"Sit  down,  Citizen  I    You  appear  to  be  suffering." 

"  I  guess  I  am  sufiering,"  said  Gamain,  as  he  sat  down. 
"  It  has  been  so  ever  sinoe  that  Austrian  wench  poisoned 
me," 

At  these  words  an  ezpression  of  profound  disgust 
passed  over  Roland's  face,  and  be  exchanged  a  glance 
with  his  wife,  who  was  half  hidden  in  the  alcove. 

"  Did  you  come  here  to  denounce  this  crime  % "  asked 
Roland. 

"  For  that  and  other  things." 

"  Do  you  bring  any  proof  of  your  denunciations  t " 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  yon  've  only  to  come  with  me  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  you'll  see  the  closet" 

"  What  closet  r' 

"The  closet  where  that  rascal  kept  his  treaanres. 
Oh,  I  might  have  known  something  was  up,  when  the 
work  was  done,  and  that  Austrian  woman  said  to  me,  id 
her  wheedling  way:  'You're  warm,  Gamain  1     Drink 


Imttom  of  ull   this,  m 
He  MO*  the  King's  te 
"  And  this  closet,  th 
"  Ask  him  more  abou 
"About  that  closet  I 
her.    "  Oh,  I  '11  tell  yoi 
board,  with    an   invisibl 
ooocealed  his  gold  and  , 
"And  how  did  you  U 
closet  1" 

"  Because  I  was  aeut  fc 
VerEailles,  to  fix  a  lock 
would  n't  go  right." 

"  But  this  safe  was  prob 
on  the  Tenth  of  August ! ' 
"  No  danger  of  that  1 "  si 
"Why  was  there  no  danj 
"  Because  I  '11  defy  anyl 
and  me,  to  find  it,  —  mucl 


"Are 


"  Sure  and  ceitain  I  A 
Tuileries,  so  it  is  to-doy." 

"  And  at  what  period  did 
fix  this  safe)" 
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"And  bow  did  it  come  about  t — Let  na  heart  —  Tou 
must  pardoD  me,  my  fHand,  but  this  afiair  appears  so 
eitraordinaiy,  that  before  going  to  aee  the  safe,  I  should 
lilce  to  know  the  particulars." 

"Oh,  the  details  are  easily  given,  Citizen  Minister, 
and  thej  '11  turn  out  all  correct.  Capet  sent  to  Ver- 
sailles for  me.  My  wife  did  n't  want  me  to  come.  Poor 
wife  I  Sbe  bad  a  presentiment  Sbe  says  to  me  :  'The 
King 's  in  a  bad  fix.  Thee  '11  be  compromised  through 
him  t '  —  But  I  nays  to  ber  :  '  When  be  sends  to  me 
for  a  matter  connected  witb  my  trade,  and  be  'a  my 
pupil,  why,  I  ought  to  go.'  — ■ '  Goodness  ! '  says  she, 
'  there  's  some  politics  underneath  it.  He  's  at  some- 
thing else  besides  lookmaking  ! '  —  " 

"  In  short,  my  friend,  in  spite  of  your  wife's  advice, 
you  came  to  Paris  1 " 

"Yes.  Better  if  I  'd  listened  to  her  !  I  should  n't  a* 
been  in  this  fix. — But  tbey  shall  pay  me,  the  poisoners  I " 

"Then — 1" 

"  Ah,  yes,  —  to  return  to  the  safe  —  " 

"Yes,  my  friend ;  and  will  you  try  not  to  detain  me 
longer  than  you  can  help  t  All  my  time  belongs  to  tbe 
Republic,  and  I  have  very  little  to  spare." 

"  Well,  then  be  showed  me  a  secret  lock,  which 
would  n't  work.  He  bad  made  it  himself,  which  proves 
tbat  if  it  bad,  he  would  n't  have  sent  for  me,  —  the 
traitor ! " 

"  He  showed  you  a  look  which  would  n't  work  1 "  re- 
peated Roland,  trying  to  keep  Gamain  on  the  track. 

"Well,  he  says  to  me:  'Why  don't  it  work,  Gamaint' 
—  Says  I  to  him  :  'Sire,  I  must  examine  the  look! '  — 
Says  he  :  '  That 's  fair  I '  —  Then  I  examined  the  lock, 
and  I  says  to  hira  :  '  Do  you  know  why  the  look  don't 
worki*  —  'No,'  says  be,  'or  I  shouldn't  ask  you.'  — 


lockmaking   as   the   E 
from  another." 

"  I    can   ezpltun    tbi 
finger^  " 

"  Needless  I    Ton  exp 

"  Why  the  look  did  n'l 
why  it  would  n't  work  1 " 

"If you  wieh,"  answen 
it  might  be  best  to  abandc 

"Well,  it  wouldn't  worl 
projection  of  the  key  preaat 
lock,  that  the  spring  cou'l 
becaose,  at  that  point,  it  wi 
so  it  didn't  hold.  That 
understand,  don't  yout  1 
ing  sii  lines,  the  shoulder 
Seel" 

"Marvellously,"  said  Rol 
a  single  word. 

"Says  the  Kii^ — you  k 
to  the  infamous  tyrant  1  —  t 
so  I  Well,  Gamain  1  please 
to  do  a«  well  as  thee.  n>^ 
onlv  """- 
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"Well,  weUt" 

"  Well,  while  I  went  about  this  task,  Monaiear  Capet 
chatted  with  mj  apprentioe,  whom  I've  always  auapected 
of  being  an  aristocrat  in  disguise.  In  about  ten  minutes 
it  was  done.  Then  I  came  downstairs,  bringiag  the  iron 
door  into  which  the  lock  waa  fitted,  aud  said  :  '  There  it 
is,  Sire ! '  — '  Hej,  Gamain,'  says  ho,  '  oome  with 
me  I ' —  He  went  before,  and  I  followed.  He  took  me 
first  into  a  bedroom,  —  then  into  a  gloomy  entry,  leading 
to  the  Dauphin's  chamber.  There  it  was  so  dark  that  we 
had  to  light  a  candle.  The  King  says  to  me,  '  Hold  thou 
that  candle,  Oamain,  bo  that  I  can  see  I '  —  He  allowed 
himself  to  thee-and-lhou  me,  that  tyrant !  —  Then  he 
lifted  a  wooden  panel,  behind  which  was  a  round  hole, 
about  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  Then,  as  he 
saw  my  surprise,  says  he :  '  This  safe  I  've  made  on  pur- 
pose to  hold  my  money.  Thou  seest  it  must  be  closed 
with  an  iron  door.'  — '  It  won't  take  long,'  says  I, '  for 
the  hinges  are  on  already,  and  the  bolt.'  —  I  hung  the 
door,  and  did  n't  have  to  push  it,  neither.  It  shut  it- 
self. Then  we  put  back  the  panel  in  its  place  ;  and  so 
Good-night  I  No  more  closet,  no  more  door,  no  more 
lock !  ■• 

"And  you  believe,  my  friend,  that  this  closet  was  for 
no  other  purpose,  and  that  the  King  took  all  this  pains 
for  the  sake  of  hiding  his  money,  so  that  he  might  keep 
it  near  him,  in  case  —  1 " 

"  Hold  on  1  That 's  a  trap.  He  believed,  the  scamp, 
that  he  was  awfully  cunning,  hut  I  beat  him  at  it.  This  is 
what  happened.  Says  he  :  '  Help  me  to  count  the  money 
I  have  in  this  closet.'  We  oounted  two  millions  in  double 
louis,  which  we  placed  in  four  leathern  sacks ;  but  while 
I  counted  his  gold,  I  saw,  out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye, 
his    chamberlain    canning    papers  —  papers  —  papersl 
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and  I  sa J8  to  myself,  sajs  I :  *  Good !  This  dooet  is  to 
conceal  some  papers.     The  monej  is  a  trick.' " 

''  What  sajst  thou  to  that,  Madeleine  1 "  asked  Bolaiid 
of  his  wife,  bending  over  her  in  such  a  way  that 
Gamain  could  not  hear. 

**  I  say  this  is  a  revelation  of  the  highest  importance^ 
and  that  not  an  instant  is  to  be  lost." 

Roland  rang,  and  an  usher  appeared. 

**  Is  there  a  carriage  harnessed  in  the  courtyard  t  ^ 
asked  Roland. 

"  Yes,  Citizen  I " 

"  Order  it  to  be  ready." 

Gamaiu  rose  and  said,  in  a  vexed  tone :  **  Ah,  you  've 
had  enough  of  me,  have  you  1  ** 

*'  Why  so  1 "  asked  Roland. 

*'  Because  you  have  called  your  carriage.  It  seems 
that  goverumeut  ministers  have  their  carriages,  even 
under  the  Kepublic." 

"  My  friend,"  replied  Roland,  "  ministers  must  always 
have  carriages.  A  carriage  is  not  a  luxury  for  them,  but 
an  economv." 

"  Economy  of  what  1 " 

"  Of  time,  —  the  dearest  and  most  precious  commodity 
of  auv  in  the  worid.** 

"  Then  I  must  come  again,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"What  for?" 

**  Gracious  !  —  To  show  you  tJiat  safe  and  its  treasure  !  ** 

"  Useless  ! " 

**Why  useless?" 

'^  Because  I  have  sent  for  the  carriage  in  order  to  go 
there  now." 

"  To  go  where  1 " 

<•  To  the  Tuileries  ! " 

"  We  're  going  there  I  ** 
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'*  As  &st  as  ve  cftn,"  s&id  Boland. 

"  That  'b  all  right  1 "  said  Gamain. 

"But  — 1" 

"  But  what  I "  asked  Gamoin. 

«  The  key  I  "  said  Eoland. 

"What  key t" 

"  The  kej  of  the  safe.  It  is  not  probable  that  Louis 
left  it  in  tbe  door." 

"  Certainly  not  I  He  was  n't  snob  a  fool  as  he  looked, 
that  f&t  Capet  I" 

"  Then  take  your  tools." 

"What  fort" 

"  To  open  the  safe  I " 

Gamain  drev  a  new  key  from  his  pocket,  and  said : 
"  What  do  yoii  call  that  1" 

"  A  key." 

"  A  key  to  tbe  safe,  which  I  made  as  a  Bourenir.  I 
studied  that  lock  well,  not  doubting  that  some  day  —  " 

"That  man  is  a  scoundrel  I "  whispered  Madame 
Boland  to  her  husband. 

"Thou  thinkest  then  —  1"  asked  Boland  with  some 
hesitation. 

"  I  think  we  have  no  right,  in  our  position,  to  refiise 
any  information  which  fortune  sends,  to  help  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth." 

"  Here  it  is  ! "  said  Oamain,  as  he  twirled  the  key. 

"  And  you  think,"  said  Boland,  with  a  disgust  it  was 
impossible  wholly  to  conceal,  "you  think  that  key,  al- 
though made  from  memory,  and  after  so  many  months, 
will  open  the  iron  door  1 " 

"  At  the  first  turn,  I  hope.  It  ain't  for  nothing  that  a 
man  is  a  master  of  masters,  and  master-in-chief." 

"  The  Citizen's  carriage  is  ready,"  said  the  usher. 

"  Shall  I  go  with  theel "  asked  Madame  Boland. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXVI. 

THB  BffTBSAT  OF  THE  PRUaSIANB. 

While  Citizen  BoUnd'a  carriage  bowls  along  towards  tbe 
Tuilaries ;  while  Gamain  again  finds  tbe  concealed  panel  in 
tbe  wall ;  while  his  key,  forged  from  memory,  falfils  bis 
malicious  promise,  and  opens  tbe  iron  closet  with  mar" 
TellouB  facility ;  while  that  iron  closet  yields  up  the 
fatal  deposit  entrusted  to  it,  —  the  papers  which,  not- 
vithstanding  the  absence  of  those  confided  to  Madame 
Campan  by  the  King  himself,  are  to  have  a  cruel  infla- 
ence  over  the  destiny  of  tbe  prisonerB  in  the  Temple ; 
while  Roland  removes  theee  documents  to  his  ofBoe,  and 
reads  them  one  by  one,  searching  fVuitlessly  for  some 
trace  of  Danton's  alleged  treachery,  and  then  files  tbem 
carefully  away, — while  all  ibis  is  going  on,  let  us  see 
what  was  being  done  by  this  former  Minister  of  Justice. 

We  call  Dauton  an  ex-minister,  because,  when  the  Con- 
vention  was  onoe  organized,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  aak 
his  dismission. 

He  therefore  monnted  the  rostrum  and  said :  "  Before 
expressing  my  opinion  on  tbe  first  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention, permit  me  to  resign  into  its  bands  the  functions 
delegated  to  me  by  the  Legislative  Assembly.  I  received 
these  functions  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon.  Now  the 
junction  of  our  armies  has  been  effected,  and  the  union  of 
our  representatives  is  in  operation.  I  am,  therefore  only 
an  emissary  of  the  people,  and  in  that  capacity  I  speak." 

To  these  words,  "The  junction  of  our  armies  has  been 
eSected,"  Danton  might  have  added,  "  and  tbe  FmasianB 
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for  the  one  gmnd  idea  of  the  Rerolution  was  in  thia 


All  Frenchmen  shonU  be  proprieton.  Property  does  not 
alwijB  make  men  morall  j  better  ;  bnt  it  makes  them  worthier 
citizens,  bj  inspiring  them  with  the  sentiment  of  independence. 

The  apirit  of  the  Revolution  ie  summed  up  in  eome 
other  words,  spoken  by  Dantoo  : 

Quarantee  the  abolition  of  all  deepodBin,  and  the  sacredneM 
of  all  property.  In  other  words:  to  befjin  with,  man  has  a 
right  to  govern  himself  ;  and  consequenttj,  man  has  a  right  to 
the  preservation  of  the  fruit  of  his  free  industry. 

Who  said  all  tbial  The  man  who  bears  the  sina  of 
June  20,  August  10,  and  September  2,  — the  Giant  (rf 
Tempests,  who  made  himself  the  Pilot  of  Peace,  and 
threw  into  the  sea  two  anchora,  which  are  the  safegturd 
of  natioua,  —  Liberty  and  Property. 

The  Girondists  did  not  understand.  The  honest  Giron- 
dists bad  an  invincible  dislike  for  the  —  how  sball  we 
express  it  1  —  the  fickle  Danton  ;  for  they  knew  that  he 
refused  the  dictatorship,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  asking  for  it  in  order  to  prevent  maasacre. 

A  Girondist  arose.  Instead  of  applauding  this  man  of 
genius,  who  bad  just  voiced  the  two  great  fears  of  France, 
—  in  order  to  allay  them  by  ao  doing, — this  Girondist 
said  to  Danton-.  "Whoever  tries  to  make  property  sa- 
cred, endangers  it.  To  touch  it,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
steadying  it,  is  to  shake  it.     Property  is  anterior  to  law." 

The  Convention  finally  passed  two  edicts  : 

There  can  be  no  Constitution  till  one  is  adopted  by  the 
people. 

Security  of  peraons  and  proper^  is  the  sa%nanl  of  the 
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This  was  juat  the  thing ;  and  yet  it  was  doL  Nothing 
ia  more  perilous  in  politics  than  aearljf  to. 

Danton'a  resigDation  was  aocepted.  The  mui  who 
dared  shoulder  the  burdens  of  Sept«ml>er  2 — that  is, 
the  dread  of  Paris,  the  hatred  of  the  prorincee,  th« 
execration  of  the  world  —  was  certainly  a  strong  man. 
At  that  time  he  held  the  threads  of  diplomacy,  of  war, 
and  of  the  police. 

Dumouriez,  and  therefore  the  army,  was  in  Danton'a 

The  news  of  the  victory  at  Valmy  reached  Paris,  and 
was  the  cause  of  general  rejoicing.  It  was  borne  on 
eagles'  wings,  and  was  regarded  as  much  more  decisive 
than  it  was  in  reality.  As  a  result  of  this,  France 
jumped  from  abject  fear  into  sublime  audacity.  The 
clubs  breathed  war  and  battle. 

This  is  what  was  said  aloud  :  "  If  the  King  of  Prussia 
was  vanquished,  why  was  not  the  Kiug  of  Prussia  taken 
prisoucr,  bound,  throttled,  or  at  least  driven  to  the  other 
bank  of  the  Rhine)" 

In    a    lower    tons    men    s^d  :    "  It's    very  clear  I 
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victory,  tbat  the  real  facts  could  not  hastily  be  made 
known  to  Paris,  to  Fnuice,  to  Europe ;  but  Dumouriei 
sent  them  to  Danton,  through  WestermaDn.  The  Pnu- 
siana  suffered  ao  little  and  were  so  iar  from  being  beaten, 
that  twelve  dajs  aller  the  Battle  of  Yalmy  they  were 
still  immovable  in  their  camp. 

Dumouriez  wrote  for  instruotionB  as  to  whether  he 
should  treat  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  case  any 
propositions  were  made.  To  this  demand  there  vera 
two  replies.  Ooe  was  from  the  ministry.  It  was 
arrogant,  perfunctory,  dictated  by  victorious  enthusiasm. 
The  other  reply  vas  calm  and  wise,  and  emanated  from 
Danton  personally. 

The  ministerial  letter  took  high  ground,  and  thus 
it  ran: 

The  Bepublic  will  not  treat  with  its  enemies  while  th^ 
are  within  its  temtoty. 

Danton's  letter  said : 

If  the  Frassiana  will  only  eraciute  oui  territory,  agiee 
with  them  at  any  price. 

A  settlement  was  not  easily  made,  ooosidering  the 
Prussian  King's  present  state  of  mind.  At  nearly  the 
same  time  when  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Valmy 
reached  Paris,  the  news  reached  Valmy  of  the  abolition 
of  royalty  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Republio.  The 
Prussian  King  was  furious. 

The  invasion  had  been  undertaken,  in  order  to  rescns 
the  King  of  Fmnce ;  yet  heretofore  the  only  results  had 
been  seen  on  August  10,  September  2,  and  September  21, 
—  that  is,  in  the  King's  captivity,  the  massacre  of  the 
Koyalists,  and  the  abolition  of  royalty.     All  this  raised 
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Frederick  Tl^Iluim  to  •  be^lit  of  eaiunilue  finy.  Ae 
WM  detennined  to  figfat,  oome  wbet  would,  aad  oo  Sq^ 
tomber  29  gave  ofden  for  a  bloody  betdo. 

As  may  be  seen,  bo  was  Toiy  fiir  ftom  ao  oiaonatJuu  of 
Rmch  teiTitoiy. 

HowevefTf  on  September  S9,  instead  of  a  lig^  tfaavo 
was  a  conference. 

Dnmouries  was  prepared  at  all  pointa. 

Bmnswick,  tboogb  Toiy  insolent  in  bis  word%  wasTOsy 
prudent  wben  deeds  were  in  qnestioib  He  waa  mon 
Englisb  than  German.  He  bad  espoused  the  sister  of  the 
Queen  cf  England.  He  reoeiTod  his  inspiration  quite  as 
much  from  London  as  from  Berlin.  If  En^^and  deoidad 
for  battle,  he  was  ready  to  fight  with  both  hand%  one  Ibr 
England,  the  other  for  Prussia;  but  if  England,  his  real 
master,  did  not  unsheathe  her  sword,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  sheathe  his  own. 

On  September  29  Brunswick  produced,  in  the  confer- 
ence, letters  from  England  and  Holland,  refusing  to  join 
in  the  coalition.  Moreover,  Custine  was  marching  along 
the  Rhine  and  threatening  Coblentz.  If  Coblentz  should 
be  taken,  the  gateway  of  return  to  Prussia  would  be 
closed  against  Frederick  William. 

Then  there  was  something  still  more  serious,  something 
more  important.  It  chanced  that  the  Prussian  King  had 
a  mistress,  the  Countess  of  Lichtenau.  She  followed 
after  the  army,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Like 
Goethe,  who  was  in  a  Prussian  army-wagon,  scribbling 
the  first  scenes  of  "  Faust,"  she  thought  this  would  be  a 
&mous  military  pleasure-trip,  and  she  much  wished  to 
Tisit  Paris. 

The  Countess  was  arrested  at  Spa.  There  she  heard  of 
the  Valmy  defeat,  and  of  the  dangers  which  beset  her 
royal  lover.     Two  dangers  she    greatly  dreaded,  this 
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beautiful  Counteu,  —  the  bullets  of  French  meD  and 
the  Bmilea  of  French  women.  She  vrote  letter  after 
letter,  and  her  postacripte  to  these  letters,  —  the  sum- 
mai7  of  what  she  had  written,  —  were  always  mado  up 
cf  two  words,  come  hack  I 

The  Prussian  King  only  remained,  sooth  to  say,  be- 
cause he  was  ashamed  to  abandon  Louis  Sixteenth. 
Danton  hastened  to  send  him,  through  Weetermann, 
the  various  orders  of  the  Commune,  which  showed  the 
toyal  prisoners  to  he  well  cared  for.  As  this  satisfied 
the  King  of  Prussia,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  very 
difficult  to  please.  His  friends  aver  that  before  bis  re- 
tirement he  made  Danton  and  Dumouriez  pledge  their 
own  honor  to  save  Louis  Sixteenth's  life ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  confirm  this  assertion. 

On  September  29  the  Prussian  army  began  its  retreat, 
and  marched  a  league.  The  next  day  it  scccmplished 
another  league. 

The  French  army  was  its  escort,  as  if  doing  the  honors 
of  the  country  by  this  companion  ship.  Whenever  the 
soldiers  wished  to  make  an  attack,  to  intercept  the  re- 
treat,—  in  a  word,  to  stir  up  the  boar,  and  make  him 
foce  the  dogs  at  his  heels,  —  Bantou's  men  held  them 
back. 

If  the  PruBsiaDS  would  only  get  out  of  France,  that 
was  all  Danton  asked  for.  By  October  22  this  desire  was 
fulfilled. 

On  November  6  the  cannon  at  Jemmapee  announced 
the  judgment  of  God  on  the  French  Revolution.  It  was 
no  longer  a  possible  iailure. 

On  November  7,  the  ueit  day,  the  Girondists  brought 
In  a  proposition  for  the  trial  of  the  King. 

Something  similar  had  taken  place  six  weeks  before, 
when  Dumouriea  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Yalmy, 
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September  20,  and  the  Bepofalio  vae  prooUmed  the 
next  dajy  September  21. 

Each  of  iheae  two  Tietoriea  had  its  coronation,  nod 
aided  France  in  one  more  Berolationaij  step. 

This  time  it  was  an  awful  step.  The  Uindlbld  pil- 
grims were  now  nearing  a  resolt  towards  which,  for  three 
jearsy  they  had  been  ^noiantlj  jonmeying.  As  happens 
in  natnre,  objects  which  had  heretofore  been  seen  only  in 
a  masSy  now  assomed  mare  definite  outlines^ 

What  was  to  be  seen  in  the  h<miont  A  acaffioldl 
At  the  foot  of  that  scaffold,  the  Kmg  1 

In  that  material  epoch,  the  elevated  ideas  of  superior 
minds  were  oTcrroled  by  the  inferior  instincts  of  hatred, 
Tcngeance,  and  destmction.  A  man  like  Danton,  one 
who  had  assumed  the  responsibUity  of  the  crimson  days 
of  September,  —  a  man  who  felt  the  tmth  of  what  a 
certain  English  poet  has  said, — 

Great  evils  need  great  passions  to  redress  them. 
And  whirlwinds  fitliest  scatter  pestilence,  — 

even  he  was  loudly  accused  of  being  the  chief  of  the 
Indulgents, 

It  is  difficult  for  ideality  to  control  deeds.  What 
the  members  of  the  Convention  could  not  understand 
—  or,  at  least,  what  only  a  few  of  them  could  under- 
stand, some  clearly  and  others  intuitively  —  was  this, 
that  they  should  have  proceeded  against  Royallsm,  not 
against  the  King. 

Royalty  was  a  gloomy  abstraction,  a  mysterious  peril, 
which  nobody  wanted.  It  was  an  idol,  gilded  on  the 
outside ;  but,  like  the  whitcd  sepulchres  of  which  Jesus 
spoke,  it  was  full  of  **  dead  men's  bones,  and  all 
uncleanness." 

The  King  was  another  matter.     The  King  waa  a 
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ban,  —  t  man  not  verf  interesting  in  the  days  of  his 
proeperity,  but  a  man  purified  by  misfortune  and  broad- 
ened bjr  captivity.  His  humauity  was  developed  tbrough 
his  disgrace.  The  brightening  influence  of  adversity  over 
him  was  such  that  even  the  Queen, — either  from  nev 
intuition  or  from  repentance  of  the  past,  —  now  that  she 
was  a  poor  prisoner  in  the  Temple,  almost  adored,  wor- 
shipped—  in  a  rebgious  sense  of  the  word  —  this  king, 
this  prince,  this  man,  whose  plebeian  instiucta  and 
sensuous  appetites  bad  often  sent  tlie  blood  to  her  face. 
It  oantiot  be  said  that  she  loved  him  however ;  for  her 
poor  broken  heart  had  lost  all  the  love  it  had  ever  con- 
tained, —  like  a  leaking  vase,  which  has  lost  its  precioni 
liquor  drop  by  drop. 

One  day  the  King  entered  the  Queen's  rooms,  and 
found  her  sweeping  the  chamber,  where  the  little  Dau- 
phin lay  ill.  He  paused  on  the  threshold,  let  his  head 
foil  on  his  breast,  and  said  with  a  sigh  :  "  Ah  Madame, 
what  an  occupation  for  the  Queen  of  France !  What 
if  Vienna  could  see  what  you  are  doing  1  Who  would 
have  believed  that  I  should  cause  you  such  a  down- 
lall,  by  linking  your  fate  with  mine  1  " 

"And  do  you  count  as  nothing,"  replied  the  Queen, 
"  the  glory  of  being  the  wife  of  the  best  and  most  per- 
secuted of  men  1 " 

This  is  what  Marie  Antoinette  said,  and  without  a 
witness,  as  she  believed,  not  knowing  that  a  poor  valet, 
who  bad  followed  the  King's  fortunes,  gathered  up  these 
words  like  black  pearls,  that  tbey  might  form  a  dia- 
dem, not  for  the  brow  of  a  king,  bnt  for  a  condemned 
prisoner. 

Another  day  Loois  saw  8ist«r  Elisabeth  cutting  with 
her  teeth,  for  want  of  eoissors,  the  thread  with  which 
she  was  repairing  the  Queen's  gown. 
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''Poor  iuter!*nid  he.  ^'WIm*  a  oontnifc  to  ikft 
prattj  manaon  at  Mootroail,  when  joa  ooee  laeked 
BoChing  1 " 

''Ah,  mj  brother,''  nid  this  aunOjr  kdy/'cui  I  vq^rai 
anything  when  I  share  your  mufortuDeat* 

All  thia  became  knownu  All  thia  waa  noiaed  abroad* 
All  thia  embelliahed,  with  goUen  arabeaqiie%  the  aad 
fomanoe  of  the  royal  martyr. 

Royalty  waa  smitten  to  the  death ;  bat  the  Kin^ 
liTing  and  impriaoned,  aaggeated  a  great  aad  powetfol 
thought,  —  ao  great  and  forcible  that  it  entered  the 
braina  of  but  few  men,  who  found  it  ao  nnpopnlar  that 
they  hardly  dared  to  give  it  atteranoa 

'^  People  need  aalyation,  but  they  do  not  need  fen- 
gBanoe,"  said  Danton  to  the  Cordelier  Club. 

^'Aaeuredly  the  King  moat  be  tried/'  aaid  Gr^oiiw 
to  the  CoDvention,  ''but  he  is  regarded  with  so  much 
oontempty  that  there  is  no  place  left  for  hatred." 

This  is  what  Thomas  Paine  wrote : 

I  wish  the  prosecution  could  be  drawn  up,  not  against 
Louis  Sixteenth,  but  against  the  whole  tribe  of  kings.  One 
of  them  we  have  in  our  power.  He  will  put  us  on  the  track 
of  conspiracy  everywhere.  .  •  .  Louis  Sixteenth  will  be  very 
useful  to  prove  the  necessity  of  revolutions. 

Lofty  minds  like  Paine's,  and  great  hearts  like 
Danton's  and  Gr^goire's,  were  in  accord  on  this  point. 
Not  one  king,  but  kings  should  be  indicted,  and  Louis 
should  be  summoned  as  a  witness. 

Republican  France  —  that  is,  a  nation  which  had 
attained  its  majority  —  should  proceed,  not  only  in  her 
own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  nations  still  submissive 
to  royalty, — that  is,  still  under  age.  France  should  sit 
in  judgment,  not  as  an  eartlily  magistrate,  but  as  a 
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divine  arbiter.  She  sbould  ]ook  down  from  the  higher 
spheres,  and  her  word  should  no  longer  rise  to  tho  throne 
like  a  splash  of  mud  and  blood,  but  it  should  fall  upon 
the  kings  of  earth  like  a  thunderclap. 

Suppose  a  public  prosecution,  supported  by  proofs, 
had  been  begun  against  Catherine  Second,  —  murderess 
of  her  husband,  the  plunderer  of  Poland.  Suppose  the 
monstrous  details  of  her  life  had  been  openly  exposed,  liks 
Madame  de  I^mballe's  corpse.  Imagine  that  Paaiphae 
of  the  North,  ohained  in  the  pillory  of  public  opinion, 
and  say  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  teaching; 
the  nations  by  such  a  prosecution. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  good  there  may  be  ia  such  s 
process  has  yet  to  be  brought  out. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVTL 


THE  ABBAIONMENT. 


The  documents  in  the  iron  closet  opened  by  Gramain,  — 
to  whom  the  Convention,  in  return  for  his  good  work, 
voted  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year,  and 
who  died  in  the  tortures  of  rheumatism,  after  regretting 
a  thousand  times  that  he  could  not  die  on  the  guillotine, 
to  which  he  helped  to  send  his  royal  pupil,  —  these 
papers,  minus  those  which  had  been  sorted  out  by  the 
King,  and  given  to  Madame  Campan,  —  these  papers, 
we  say,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  Rolands,  con- 
tained nothing  against  either  Dan  ton  or  Dumouriez. 

They  were  specially  compromising  to  the  King  and 
the  priesthood.  They  showed  the  poor,  mean,  narrow, 
ungrateful  spirit  of  Louis  Sixteenth,  who  specially  hated 
those  who  wished  to  save  him,  —  Necker,  Lafayette, 
Mirabeau.  Against  the  Girondists  be  had  nothing  to 
say. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  trial  began  on  November  13. 
Who  opened  this  discussion  1  Who  made  himself  the 
sword-bearer  of  the  Mountain,  as  the  extreme  Revolu- 
tionary party  was  now  called  1  Who  flamed  down  upon 
the  gloomy  assemblage  like  a  devastating  angell 

A  young  man,  or  rather  a  boy,  twenty-four  years  old, 
—  sent  to  the  Convention  before  attaining  the  required 
age,  and  whom  we  have  seen  several  times  in  the  course 
of  this  history. 

He  was  originally  from  one  of  the  roughest  districts  of 
France,  Ni^vre.     He  had  in  him  that  bitterly  acrid  sap 
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which  makes  men  dangerous,  if  not  great.  He  was  the 
eon  of  aD  old  soldier,  whom  thirty  years  of  Bervioe  bad 
elevated  to  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis,  and  consequently 
ennobled  with  the  title  of  Chevalier.  This  young  man 
was  bom  thoughtful  and  ead.  Uis  bmily  had  a  small 
estate  in  the  Department  of  Aisne,  at  filc'rancourt^  near 
Koyon ;  and  he  dwelt  in  this  modest  abode,  which  was 
far  from  attaining  even  the  mediocrity  glorified  by  the 
Latin  poet. 

Sent  to  Rheima  to  study  law,  be  made  poor  lessons 
and  poor  verses  i  and  be  wrote  a  licentious  poem,  after 
the  fashion  of  "Rolnnd  de  Furieui  "  and  "La  Pucelle," 
which  was  unsaccess fully  published  in  1789,  and  iepii1> 
Ushed,  vith  greater  success,  in  1792, 

He  had  hastened  away  from  his  province,  and  came 
to  Paris  to  find  Camille  Desraoulios,  —  that  brilliant 
journalist,  who  held  in  bia  bands  the  fbture  reputation 
of  unknown  poets. 

Camille,  himself  a  sublime  Bohemian,  full  of  spirit, 
vim,  and  venture,  saw  coming  to  him  one  day  this  arro- 
gant student,  full  of  pretence  and  pathos,  whose  slow 
and  measured  words  fell  one  by  one,  like  drops  of  frozen 
water  percolating  the  rock,  and  seemed  as  if  they  came 
from  a  woman's  mouth.  As  to  the  rest  of  his  face,  bis 
blue  eyes  were  hard  and  stem,  and  shaded  by  black  eye- 
brows. His  complexion  was  pale  white,  —  sickly,  rather 
than  healthy,  — as  when  we  met  him  at  the  time  of  his 
initiation  among  the  Enlightened  Ones, 

His  Bojoum  at  Rheims  had  perhaps  given  our  law- 
student  that  scrofulous  malady  which  kings  pretended 
to  be  able  to  cure  by  a  touch  on  their  ooranstion-days. 
His  chin  was  lost  in  the  midst  of  an  enonnous  necker- 
chief wound  about  his  throat ;  although  it  was  then  the 
&shion  to  wear  the  cravat  loose  and  flowing,  as  if  to  give 
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the  beadsman  every  fecility  for  buiiig  it  when  tbe  time 
Bhould  come. 

His  body  was  rigid  and  automatio.  He  would  have 
seemed  like  a  ridiculoua  machine,  if  he  had  not  become 
terrible  as  a  wraith.  Hia  faoe  was  overtopped  with  a 
forehead  so  low  that  hia  hair  fell  almost  to  hie  eyes. 

Well,  one  day  DesmouliiiB  saw  this  strange  figure 
appear  before  him, — a  figure  towards  which  he  was 
supremely  antipathetic. 

The  youngster  showed  Camille  his  verses,  and  said  to 
him,  in  the  course  of  a  social  interchange  of  thought, 
that  since  the  days  of  the  Bomana  the  world  was 
empty. 

The  verses  appeared  poor  to  Camille,  the  thought 
being  false.  He  made  sport  of  the  poetry,  he  mocked 
the  philosophy ;  and  the  philosophic  poet  returned  to 
the  solitude  of  Bl^rancourt,  "like  Torquin,"  as  Miohelot, 
the  great  painter  of  men  of  this  sort,  expresses  it,  "  like 
Tarquin  decapitating  poppies  with  a  switch, —seeing  in 
one  P"ppy  a  Danton,  aud  iu  another  a  Desmoulins." 

Hia  time  came  at  last,  for  to  certain  men  the  occasion 
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tfae  JaoobiuB,  SobeBpierre  bad  the  boy  Dominated  to  the 
CnnveDtion,  although  he  was  under  the  requiaite  age. 
The  chairman  of  the  electoral  body,  Jean  de  Bry,  pro- 
tested ;  and  with  hie  protest  he  aent  the  baptiamal  cer- 
tificate of  the  member-elect,  who  was  only  three  monthe 
over  twenty-four  years  of  age ;  but  under  Robespierre's 
influence,  this  objection  was  set  aside. 

It  was  into  this  young  man's  abode  that  Kobespierre 
retired  on  the  night  of  September  2.  It  was  this 
youngster  who  then  slept,  while  Robespierre  could  not 
sleep.    This  youngster  was  Saint-Just. 

"  Saint-Just,"  said  Camille  Desmoulina  to  him  one  day, 
"  dost  know  what  Danton  says  of  thee  1" 

••  No." 

"  He  says  thou  bearest  thy  head  as  carefully  as  if  it 
were  the  holy  eucharist." 

A  smile  glimmered  around  the  youngster'a  feminine 
mouth.  "Ah  hal"  said  he.  "Well,  I'll  make  him 
carry  his  head  aa  Saint  Denis  carried  his,  —  in  front  of 
him  I  "  and  he  kept  his  word. 

When  Saint-Just  offered  his  proposition  as  to  the  royal 
indictment,  he  descended  slowly  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mountain,  where  he  sat,  to  the  rostrum  ia  the  centre, 
and  as  slowly  he  demanded  a  denth -sentence.  Demanded, 
do  we  say!    Orderrd  would  be  the  better  word. 

It  was  an  atrocious  discourse  which  fell  from  the  pale 
and  feminine  lips  of  this  handsome  man.  Let  him  hunt 
it  up  who  will !  let  him  print  it  who  can !  for  we  lack 
the  courage  to  give  much  of  it. 

No  long  trial  of  the  King  is  neceesaryt  Let  him  be 
killed ! 

He  must  be  killed,  for  there  are  no  longer  any  laws 
by  which  to  proeecnte  him.    This  very  man  has  destroyed 
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He  must  be  killed  as  an  enemj.  Onlj  dtiiens  hare  the 
right  of  triaL  In  order  to  try  the  tyrant,  we  should  have  fint 
to  reconstitute  him  a  citizen. 

He  must  be  killed  as  a  criminal  taken  in  the  very  act,  his 
hands  dyed  with  blood.  Moreover,  Royalism  is  an  eternal 
crime.  A  king  is  a  being  outside  of  nature.  Between  king 
and  people  there  is  no  natural  affinity. 

Saint-Just  spoke  in  this  strain  for  an  hoar,  —  without 
warmth,  without  aniniation.  He  spoke  with  the  voice  of 
a  pedagogue  and  the  gestures  of  a  pedant.  In  evexy 
paragraph  he  returned  to  his  refrain,  —  which  fell  with 
singular  weight,  and  which  produced  among  his  auditors 
a  shock  such  as  might  come  from  hearing  the  noisk  of 
the  blade  of  the  guillotine,  —  Jle  must  he  killed/ 

This  speech  made  a  great  sensation.  Not  one  of  the 
judges  who  did  not  feel,  in  listening  to  it,  as  if  the  cold 
steel  were  piercing  his  own  heart.  Even  Robespierre  was 
alarmed  at  seeing  his  pupil,  his  disciple,  plant  the  Revo- 
lutionary bauner  so  strongly,  and  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
most  advanced  Republican  outposts. 

Thenceforth,  not  only  was  the  prosecution  resolved 
upon,  but  the  King  was  already  doomed.  To  attempt  to 
save  the  King  was  now  to  devote  oneself  to  death.  Dan- 
ton  had  the  disposition  to  do  it,  but  not  the  courage. 
He  had  enough  patriotism  to  let  himself  be  innocently 
branded  as  an  assassin,  but  he  had  not  enough  stoicism 
to  incur  the  name  of  traitor. 

On  December  11,  1792,  the  trial  began. 

Three  days  before,  a  city  official  presented  himself  at 
the  Temple,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  the  Com- 
mune. Entering  the  royal  presence,  he  read  to  the  pris- 
oners a  warrant,  ordering  them  to  give  up  their  knives, 
razors,  scissors,  daggers,  —  in  fact  all  sharp  instrumental 
of  which  prisoners  are  generally  deprived. 
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About  the  same  time  Madame  CUi;  owne,  acoompanied 
by  a  friend,  to  see  her  husband.  As  uaual,  th«  Talet  went 
down  to  the  Couocil  HaU.  There  he  ooDTerssd  with  his 
wife.  She  ostentatiously  talked  with  him  aloud  about 
family  matters ;  but  while  ibe  waa  talking  thus,  her 
fi-iend  laid  to  ClSry,  in  a  whisper:  "Tuesday  next  the 
King  will  be  taken  to  the  Convention.  The  trial  wilt 
begin.  The  king  may  take  his  own  oonosellon.  So 
much  is  certain." 

The  King  had  forbidden  Gl^ij  from  oonoealing  any- 
thing  from  bim.  Bad  as  was  this  information,  the  faith- 
ful servant  decided  to  communicate  it  to  his  master.  At 
night,  therefore,  when  the  Kii^  was  undressing,  Cl^iy 
repeated  to  him  the  words  we  have  just  reported  ;  ad(^ 
nig  this  foot,  that  during  the  trial  the  Commune  pro- 
posed to  separate  Louie  fh>U  his  fiunily. 

Four  days  remained,  in  which  Louts  Sixteenth  conld 
arrange  matters  with  his  wife.  He  thanked  01^  for  th« 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  kept  his  word,  and  added : 
"  Continue  to  try  and  discover  their  intentiooa  concent 
ing  me.  Do  not  fear  to  distress  me.  I  have  arranged 
with  my  family  not  to  appear  as  if  we  bad  been  for^ 
warned  of  anything,  so  that  you  may  not  be  oompromised." 

As  the  day  drew  nearer  when  the  trial  was  to  open, 
the  municipal  oSceni  became  more  diatmatful.  Cl^ 
had  therefore  no  other  information  to  give  the  prisoners 
than  he  could  find  in  a  journal  which  somebody  nionaged 
to  send  him.  This  journal  published  the  decree,  that  on 
December  11  Louis  Sixteenth  shoidd  be  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  Convention. 

On  December  11,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
drums  beat  a  general  alarm  throughout  Paris.  The  gates 
of  the  Temple  were  thrown  open,  and  a  squad  of  horse- 
men, with  artillery,  entered  the  oourtyord.     If  the  royal 
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fiunily  had  been  utterly  igDorant  of  what  was  impending; 
they  would  have  been  alanned  by  sooh  an  unaeaaonable 
racket.  They  feigned  therefore  to  be  ignorant  of  its 
oause,  and  asked  the  oommiaaioneni  on  dnty  for  some 
explanation,  which  they  refused  to  give. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  King  and  Dauphin  (who  now 
shared  his  father^s  rooms)  went  to  breakfiftst  in  the  ladieef 
apartments.  They  were  allowed  to  pass  a  last  hour  to- 
gether, but  it  was  under  the  eyes  of  the  commissionera. 
At  the  end  of  the  hour  they  had  to  separate,  and  as  they 
were  forbidden  to  appear  to  know  what  was  in  progress, 
they  had  to  shut  up  their  hearts  when  they  separated 

The  Dauphin  really  knew  nothing.  He  was  spared 
this  sadness,  on  account  of  his  youth.  He  insisted  upon 
playing  ninepins ;  and,  distracted  as  he  was,  the  King 
wished  to  give  his  son  this  recreation.  The  Dauphin 
lost  every  game,  and  three  times  the  game  ended  with 
the  number  sixteen. 

"  Confound  the  number,  sixteen,"  said  the  boy.  "  I 
believe  it  brings  me  bad  luck." 

The  King  answered  not,  but  this  word  smote  him  as  a 
sorrowful  omen. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  while  be  was  giving  the  child  his 
lesson  in  reading,  two  officials  came  in,  to  say  that  they 
were  after  young  Louis,  to  take  him  to  his  mother.  The 
King  wished  to  learn  the  motive  of  this  removal.  The 
officials  only  replied  that  they  were  executing  the  orders 
of  the  CounciL 

The  King  kissed  his  boy,  and  charged  Clery  to  conduct 
him  safely  to  his  mamma.  Clery  obeyed,  and  came  back 
again. 

"  Where  did  you  leave  my  boy  1 "  asked  the  King. 

"  In  the  Queen's  arms,"  said  Cl^ry. 

One  of  the  commissioners  reappeared.     ^^  Monsieur,'' 
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he  said  to  the  King,  "Gitiieii  Chambon,  Ifayor  of 
PariB,"  —  he  was  Potion's  successor,  —  "ia  in  the  CouQ' 
oil  Room,  and  is  soon  coming  upstairs." 

"  What  does  he  wishl  "  aslied  Louis. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  commissioner,  and 
then  went  out  of  the  room,  tearing  the  King  alone. 

For  a  moment  the  King  strode  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  then  seated  himself  in  an  armchair  at  the  head  of 
the  bad. 

The  official  was  with  Cl^  in  the  next  room,  and  said 
to  the  valet :  "  I  do  not  dare  to  go  into  the  prisoner'a 
room  again,  for  fear  he  will  question  me."  Everything 
was  so  quiet  in  the  King's  chamber,  however,  that  the 
commissioner  Bnally  grew  uneasy.  He  ontered  the  room 
softly,  and  found  Louis  with  his  head  between  his  hands, 
in  deep  meditation. 

At  the  noise  of  the  door,  turning  on  its  hinges,  the  King 
lifted  his  head,  and  aaked  aloud :  "  What  do  you  wish  1 " 

"  I  feared  you  were  not  comfortable." 

"I  am  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  King.  "No,  I  am 
not  uncomfortable ;  only  the  way  in  which  my  son  was 
talten  away  from  me  has  affected  me  sensibly." 

The  official  again  withdrew. 

Not  till  one  o'clock  did  the  Mayor  appear.  He  waa 
accompanied  by  a  new  City  Prosecutor,  Chaumette,  by 
Recording  Secretary  Coulombeau,  by  several  city  officialSf 
aud  by  Santerre,  who  was  himself  attended  by  hts  aides. 

The  King  arose.  "  What  do  you  wish  with  me,  Mon- 
sieur 1 "  said  he  to  the  Mayor. 

"  I  come  for  you,  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Conven- 
tion, which  Secretory  Coulombeau  will  read  to  you." 

The  secretary  unrolled  a  paper  and  read : 

Decree  of  the  National  Convention,  ordering  Lonii 
Capet  — 
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At  this  point  the  King  intermpted  the  leader  hy  say- 
ing: ''Capet  is  not  my  name.  It  is  only  the  name  of 
one  of  my  anceston." 

As  the  secretary  wished  to  continne  the  reading,  the 
King  said :  '*  Useless,  Monsienr  1  I  have  seen  the  decree 
in  a  newspaper." 

Turning  to  the  commissioners,  he  added:  ''I  could 
have  wished  to  have  my  little  son  with  me  during  the 
two  hours  which  I  have  passed  in  waiting  for  you,  —  two 
cruel  hours,  which  then  would  have  heen  veiy  sweet. 
However,  this  treatment  is  only  a  specimen  of  what  I 
have  endured  for  the  past  four  months.  —  I  foUow  yon, 
not  to  obey  the  Convention,  but  because  my  enemies  can 
force  me  to  do  so." 

^  Come,  then,  Monsieur ! "  said  Chambon. 

"  I  only  ask  time  to  put  on  my  riding-coat.  Cl^ry,  my 
riding-coat." 

Cl^ry  gave  the  King  the  garment  required,  which  was 
nut-brown  in  color.  Chambon  walked  first  and  the  King 
followed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  the  prisoner 
looked  anxiously  at  the  muskets,  the  pikes,  and  especially 
at  the  cavalry  in  sky-blue,  the  formation  of  this  corps 
being  heretofore  unknown  to  bim.  Then  he  cast  a  last 
glance  at  the  Tower,  and  they  set  out. 

It  rained.  The  King  was  in  a  carriage,  and  made  the 
journey  with  an  unruffled  countenance. 

Passing  in  front  of  the  gates  Saint  Denis  and  Saint 
Martin,  he  asked  which  of  the  two  was  to  be  demolished. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Riding  School  (for  the  Conven- 
tion met  in  the  same  old  place)  Santerre  laid  his  hand 
on  the  King^s  shoulder  and  led  him  to  the  bar,  to  the 
place  and  armchair  wherein  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  Constitution. 

The  Deputies  remained  seated  when  he  entered,  one 
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only  riBing  and  Bttluting  as  he  paraed.  Muoli  aatonished, 
the  King  turned,  recognixed  DootoT  Gilbert,  and  said  : 
"  Good-day,  Monsieur  Gilbert  1  " 

Then  be  added  to  Santerre  :  "Do  you  know  Monsieur 
Gilbert  1  He  waa  formerly  my  phyaician.  I  hope  yon 
will  not  be  too  hard  upon  him,  for  saluting  me." 

The  examination  began.  Here  the  prestige  and  gloiy 
of  misfortune  began  to  disappear  in  the  presenoe  of 
publicity.  Not  only  had  the  King  to  reply  to  a  fire  of 
questions,  but  he  replied  badly,  —  hesitatingly,  evasively, 
contradictorily,  trickily,  as  if  fae  were  a  ocantry  lawyer, 
arguing  about  some  petty  farm.  Such  a  man  appears  to 
poor  advantage  in  open  day.  The  eiamination  lasted  till 
five  o'clock.  At  that  hour  Louis  was  conducted  into  the 
Conference  Hall,  where  he  waited  ft>r  his  carriage. 

The  Mayor  came  to  him  and  said :  "  Are  you  hungry. 
Monsieur,  and  do  you  wish  for  anything  1 " 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  King,  with  a  negative  gesture  ; 
but  almost  immediately,  seeing  a  grenadier  take  a  loaf 
from  his  knapsack,  and  give  half  of  it  to  Chaumette,  Louis 
went  to  him  and  said :  "  Will  you  give  me  a  bit  of  your 
bread,  Monueurt " 

As  he  spoke  softly,  Chaumette  drew  back  and  said : 
"  Speak  louder,  Monsieur !  " 

"  Oh,  I  can  speak  loud  enough,"  replied  the  King,  with 
a  sad  smile.     "  I  only  asked  for  a  bit  of  bread.'' 

"  Willingly,"  answered  Chanmette,  and  ha  offered  him 
the  half-loaf,  saying;  "There,  cnt  it  I  It  'a  a  Spartan  re- 
past.   If  I  had  a  root  also,  I  'd  give  yon  half  of  that." 

They  descended  into  the  oourtyard  At  sight  of  the 
King  the  crowd  set  up  the  refrain  of  the  Marseillaise, 
March  on,  mareh  on!  dwelling  with  energy  upon  the 
line  : 

Haj  blcKxt  impun  HKin  lave  our  tlilntj  land  I 
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Louis  turned  sliglitlj  pale,  and  stepped  into  the 
nsge.  Then  be  began  to  est  his  bread,  ^  the  crust  milj. 
The  soft  part  lemained  in  his  hand%  and  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  The  Ptosecntor's  aodstant  took  tho 
bread  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window. 

''Ah,  that's  bad!"  said  the  King,  ''to  throw  away 
bread,  —  especially  when  it 's  so  scarce." 

**  How  do  you  know  it 's  scaro&t "  asked  Chaumette. 
^  You  don't  suffer  for  want  of  bread ! " 

"I  know  it  must  be  scarce,  because  that  which  is 
g^Ten  me  has  so  much  bran  in  it." 

"  My  grandmother,"  replied  Chaumette,  "  used  to  say  to 
me :  '  Little  boy,  never  lose  a  crumb  of  bread,  for  you  may 
not  always  be  able  to  get  it  I' " 

"  Monsieur  Chaumette,"  said  the  King,  "  your  grand- 
mother was  a  very  sensible  woman,  as  it  appears  to  me." 

They  were  silent.  Chaumette  leaned  back  in  the 
carriage. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  King  "  You  look 
pale!" 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  feel  quite  right,"  said  Chaumette. 

'^  Perhaps  it 's  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  which  jolts 
along  rather  slowly." 

"  Perhaps  so  I " 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  sea  1" 

"  I  went  to  war  with  La  Motte  Picquet,  in  the  glorious 
days  of  old/'  said  Chaumette. 

*'  La  Motte  Picquet  was  a  brave  man  ! "  said  the  King ; 
and  then  he  also  relapsed  into  silence. 

Of  what  was  he  thinking  1  Of  his  splendid  navy, 
victorious  in  the  Indies  ?  Of  his  harbor  at  Cherbourg, 
won  from  the  sea  1  Of  his  glittering  admiral's  uniform, 
all  red  and  gold,  so  different  from  the  nut-brown  costume 
he  was  now  wearing)    Of  his  artillery,  which  boomed 
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with  delight,  when  be  rode  abroad,  in  the  da^a  of  his 
proBperity  1 

How  &r  from  hia  old  eat&te  waa  this  poor  King  Louis, 
shut  up  in  a  wretchedly  slow  hack,  makiiig  ita  way  through 
hosts  of  people,  who  crowded  up  to  catch  a  sight  of  hitu,  — 
wAves  from  an  infectious  and  encroaching  sea,  rising  from 
the  ditches  and  cesapoolB  of  Paris.  Hia  eyes  blinked  ia 
the  daylight  Hia  beard  was  long,  thin,  and  faded.  The 
akin  from  his  famished  jaws  bung  in  folds  on  bis  thin 
neck.  He  wore  a  gray  coat  and  a  brown  overcoat.  As 
they  jogged  along  h«  lepeated,  with  that  aort  of  auto- 
matic memory  peculiar  to  the  Bourbona  and  to  babes : 
"Ah,  there's  such  a  street  I  There's  such  a  street^  ^ 
and  such  a  street,  —  and  such  a  street  I  " 

When  they  reached  the  Rue  Orleana  he  said:  "Ah, 
there  'a  the  Rue  Orleana  ! " 

"Say  the  Rue  £galit£,"  answered  somebody. 

"Ah,  yes  I     On  account  of  Monaieur — " 

He  did  not  finish,  but  relapsed  into  uleuce ;  and 
between  the  Rue  Egalit^  and  the  Temple  he  did  not 
speak  a  solitary  word. 
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me,"  he 


Ums  rvtui^nciyvil  tkdC  W,  Him  ail  praMnen  nuiar  tnii 
^  At  faMCy  Ufl  mtj  Imukr  tktf  I  kk«« 

wirrr'rifA^.  W,te^  \jh  ?fc«i  b«in  to  read,  %a  ^ 
H>.  u^.  7**  'jtjk  i>:.r^,  tr-AT.  i-*,  *t:cv^-^.~ 

*^  I  «fip^/si^  rr,T  v.T  wm  pA^^  th«  ni^fet  -Bith 
ii*.^J,  **  f'/r  J  ^iH  hU  rr.ir*^  are  it:li  here  1" 

AJa*!  tii/i;  pr;v/fj^T  no  lor^r  eT.V:rZ2L.neAf  eren 
f*jiip/r/;t  t//  h.<i  V/Ti,  thj^  c'^Airitj  he  affected  to  feeL     This 
/J ri 'r^tfj'/fi  iTJw  no  rri^'/re  definit^Jj  an.'wered  than  the  other. 

"7h';ri  »tfj;/f//v;  I  ;ro  to  bed,"  said  he.  As  usnal, 
C'l/^ry  )it',\\f*'A  hir/i  t/>  uudrfiHii. 

"Oh,  CV:ry,'*  xdHTUinrfA  the  King,  "I  was  far  from 
('.%\fC/^.\u%  nurM  (\nf!Hi\ouH  as  were  put  to  me !" 

lwUf*'Af  xu:Hr\y  all  the  qiicHtions  put  to  the  King  had 
th'jir  orij/iri  in  that  iron  clr>ftet;  and  the  King,  ignorant 
(tf  Oaniairi'H  tn;a/;heryy  did  not  suspect  that  this  safe  had 

N<3v<;rt}ifj]*JMH  ho  wont  to  Vxjd,  and  was  hardly  in  bed 
iHiforo  ho  fell  asleep,  with  that  peacefulness  of  which  he 
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had  given  eo  many  proofb,  and  which,  under  many  cir- 
caiUBtaiices,  might  be  mistaken  for  lethaigy. 

It  waa  not  bd  with  the  other  prisoners.  This  abaolute 
separation  was  frightfully  significant,  for  it  was  like  the 
seclusion  of  the  oondemned. 

As  the  Dauphin's  bed  and  other  things  were  still  in 
the  King's  room,  where  he  had  slept  in  these  latter 
weeks,  the  Queen  put  the  child  to  sleep  in  her  own  bed, 
as  was  formerly  her  custom ;  and  all  night  she  sat  by 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  watching  over  his  slumbers. 

Her  grief  was  so  evident,  her  attitude  so  much  re- 
sembled that  of  the  celebrated  statue  of  a  Mother  near 
the  Tomb  of  her  Sou,  that  Madame  Elisabeth  and  Mad- 
ame Royale  resolved  to  pass  the  night  in  their  chain,  by 
the  aide  of  the  Queen ;  but  the  officials  interfered,  and 
compelled  the  two  ladies  to  go  to  bed  in  their  own  room. 

The  next  day,  for  the  first  time,  the  Queen  asked  a 
&vor  of  her  guardians.  She  asked  for  two  things,— 
that  she  might  see  the  King,  and  that  she  might  receive 
the  journals,  in  order  to  be  informed  as  to  his  trial. 

These  requests  were  referred  to  the  Counoil.  One  was 
utterly  refused,— that  in  reference  to  the  journals. 
The  other  was  half  granted. 

The  Queen  could  not  see  her  husband,  nor  could  the 
sister  see  her  brother;  but  the  children  might  see  their 
father,  on  condition  that  tbey  would  see  neither  their 
mother  nor  their  aunt. 

This  ultimatum  was  made  known  to  the  King.  He 
reflected  an  instant,  and  then  said,  with  hia  accustomed 
resignation  ;  "Well,  whatever  happiness  it  would  give  me 
to  see  my  children,  I  renounce  that  happiness.  Besides, 
the  business  which  oooupies  me  will  prevent  me  from 
dcrroting  to  them  the  time  they  need.  Let  th«  children 
remain  with  their  mother." 
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On  receiving  this  answer  they  removed  the  Dwaphin's 
bed  to  his  mother's  chamber,  who  did  not  leare  her 
children  until  she  was  on  trial  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary  Tribunal,  as  the   King  now  was   before  the 

Convention. 

Despite  this  seclusion^  they  tried  to  find  some  means 
of  communication.  It  was  Cl£ry  who  again  charged 
himself  with  arranging  this  correspondence,  with  the  aid 
of  another  attendant  of  the  princesses,  whose  name  was 
Turgy. 

Turgy  and  Cl^ry  often  met,  as  they  were  going  and 
coming  in  the  dischaige  of  their  duties;  but  the  espi- 
'  onage  of  the  city  officials  made  conversation  very  diffi- 
cult. The  only  words  they  were  allowed  to  exchange 
were  limited  to  these  :  ^The  King  is  welL  —  The  Queen^ 
the  princesses,  and  the  children  are  well." 

One  day,  however,  Turgy  gave  Clcry  a  little  note,  and 
said :  ''  Madame  Elizabeth  slipped  this  into  my  hand  in 
returning  me  a  napkin." 

Clery  hastened  with  the  billet  to  the  King.  It  was 
written  with  pinholes,  —  for  the  ladies  had  long  been 
deprived  of  ink,  quills,  and  paper,  —  and  contained  these 
sentences : 

We  are  well,  my  brother.    Write  in  your  turn. 

The  King  replied ;  for  since  the  examination,  he  was 
allowed  the  use  of  writing-materials. 

Giving  it  to  Cl^ry  he  said :  '*  Read  it,  my  dear  Cl^ry, 
and  you  will  see  it  contains  nothing  that  can  compromise 
you." 

Cldry  respectfully  refused  to  read  it,  and  blushed  as 
he  pushed  away  the  royal  hand.  Ten  minutes  later, 
Turgy  received  this  reply,  which  in  due  time  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  other  prisoners. 
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On  the  same  day,  as  Turgj  was  passing  before  the 
elightlj  open  door  of  Clary's  ohamber,  he  threw  a  ball  of 
thread  under  the  bed.  This  ball  contained  a  second 
note  from  Madame  Elisabeth.  This  was  the  method 
agreed  upon. 

Cl^ry  wound  the  same  thread  around  second  note 
from  the  King,  and  hid  it  in  the  cupboard,  among  the 
napkins.  Turgy  found  it,  and  placed  a  reply  in  the 
same  spot. 

The  same  proceedings  were  repeated  during  several 
days.  Every  time  the  valet  gave  a  new  proof  of  hia 
fidelity  and  cunning  in  this  direction,  the  King  would 
say  to  him,  shaking  his  head :  "  Be  careful,  my  friend  I 
you're  exposing  yourwlf  1 " 

This  method  waa  indeed  too  precarious.  CI^  tried 
to  find  another. 

The  commissioners  supplied  the  prisoners  with  candles 
tied  in  bundlea  Cl^ry  carefully  saved  tbe  strings;  and 
when  be  bad  a  sufficient  quantity,  he  informed  the  King 
that  he  had  invented  a  means  of  making  the  corre- 
spondence more  active. 

Madame  Elizabeth  occupied  a  room  beneath  CI^'b. 
The  window  in  her  room  was  directly  underneath  a 
window  in  the  little  corridor  adjoining  CI6ry's  room. 
During  the  ui^ht  he  could  lower  tbe  twine.  Madame 
Elizabeth  could  tie  her  letters  to  this  string,  and  in  the 
same  way  receive  those  of  her  brother.  There  was  a 
projection  under  the  lower  window,  which  would  prevent 
the  letters  from  falling  into  the  garden. 

By  this  same  thread,  stationery  could  be  lowered,  so 
that  the  ladies  need  no  longer  write  with  pina 

In  this  way  the  prisonen  heard  from  one  another 
every  day,  the  ladies  receiving  news  of  the  King,  and 
the  King  receiving  news  from  them  and  his  son. 
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In  otfaer  respectB,  the  Kiog's  poeitioo  was  very  much  ^^M 
veaker  eince  he  hiu]  lieen  arraigned  before  the  CoDVen-  ^^H 
tion,  When  ho  aiiawered,  he  nnewerod  somewhat  arro-  ^^M 
gantly,  with  the  pride  of  royalty,  —  not  like  an  accused  ^^M 
tuut  OB  tiiAl,  but  rather  like  ft  knight  win  aooepti  • 
duQeiige  and  takea  up  tt»  gKondeL 

Cnlockii;  (or  bim,  the  Mtore  </  Lonii  Slzlenitb  «M 
net  BQoh  u  to  raaUs  him  to  aBonu  nAer  of  tbne  two 
parts  adTantageooiljr,  fie  answered  awkwanllj,  tim- 
Vlj,  badl7,  as  we  have  abeady  Mid.  Fvding  Mtend,  ia 
Hm  proaenoe  of  so  maaj  prooA  as  had  bllen,  he  knew 
not  haw,  into  hii  onearieir  hands,  at  last  ho  asked  fbr 


After  a  tempeatuoos  debate^  which  fhllowed  ibe  Eing^ 
witfadrawal  fiT>m  the  hall,  it  was  voted  that  he  might 
have  coansel.  The  next  day  four  members  <^  the  Con- 
TontioD,  appointed  fbr  the  purpose,  visited  the  King,  to 
ask  bim  whom  be  woold  choose  for  his  lawyer,  and  he 
named  Target.  The  Commissioners  retired,  and  notified 
Uoneieur  Target  of  the  honor  done  him  by  the  King. 

Idiotic  choice !  Target  —  though  a  man  of  great 
worth,  and  an  old  member  of  the  Constitutional  As- 
sembly, who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Constitution  —  was  afraid.  He  refused  in  a  cow- 
ardly way,  turning  pale  with  fear  before  his  own  century, 
that  he  might  afterwards  turn  red  with  shame  before 
posterity. 

The  next  day,  however,  after  the  King's  trial  began, 
the  President  of  the  Convention  received  this  letter  : 

CrnzEM  PRKSIDBHT :  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Conven- 
tion will  allow  Louis  Sixteenth  an  advocate  to  defend  him, 
and  leave  to  him  the  choice  of  a  defender.  If  so,  I  wish  Louis 
Sixteenth  to  know  that,  if  he  sees  fit  to  select  me  for  that  datf, 
I  am  ready  to  attend  to  It. 
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I  do  not  a>k  70a  to  apprise  the  Convention  of  mj  offer,  for 
I  un  fir  from  supposing  mjwlf  a  person  of  snfficieut  impor- 
tance to  iiuipire  the  meinbeis  with  any  special  interest ;  but 
twice,  when  such  appointments  were  much  sought  after,  I  was 
called  to  the  RoysJ  Council  of  him  who  was  then  m;  master  ; 
and  I  owe  him  the  wme  service  now,  when  it  is  a  duty  which 
many  people  consider  dangerous. 

If  I  knew  of  any  other  way  to  mske  known  my  disposition 
towaid  the  King,  I  would  not  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  yon. 

Considering  the  place  which  you  occupy,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  you,  better  than  anybody  else,  coold  transmit  this 


I  am  with  respect  && 

Ualbshebbbs. 

Two  other  requests  were  received  at  the  same  time, 
one  &om  a  Trojei  lawyer,  Monsieur  Sourdat.  He  spoke 
boldl;  : 

I  am  moved  to  defend  Louis  Sixteenth,  by  my  conviction 
of  hisii 


The  other  letter  was  from  Olympe  de  Gouges,  that 
eccentric  improTieatrice,  —  who  dictated  her  comedies, 
because,  bo  it  was  said,  she  did  not  know  bow  to  write. 

Olympe  de  Gouges  constituted  herself  the  advocate  of 
Woman's  Rights.  She  wished  thsm  to  have  the  same 
rights  as  men, —  the  right  to  elect  delegates,  discusB 
laws,  declare  peace  and  war ;  and  she  based  her  claim  on 
a  sublime  sentence : 

Why  should  women  not  mount  the  loetmm  J  They  can 
mount  the  scaffold. 

Poor  creature  I  Rhs  did  indeed  mount  the  soafibld ; 
bat  when  the  sentence  waa  pronounced,  she  became  once 
more  a  woman,  —  that  is,  feeble.    Wishing  to  claim  all 

VOL.  IV,  —  as 


I 


«a  u 


hat  ^^    "V 

tb«  wrf!Tot«-f».     **  My  n 
n^uA  Hai««berl>es. 

H<t  did  ibfiMd  d««ptae  the  dexth  to  which  hexfterwud 
r»i«  Aff  eaJralf,  chAiting  *nli  bis  eooipHuciiH  in  the 
wtKftjfi ;  MoA  lie  reoetTed  the  fiUal  Uade  u  if  it  gare  him 
Mily  «bM  IjuiUotin  had  wid  of  it,  "«  alig^  f^K'hti'M 
aboat  the  neck." 

The  vapcriatendrat  at  Moocauu  —  it  wu  to  thig 
eemtXtTj  tbftt  the  bodies  of  tboae  publiclj  necnted  Tere 
eoDTKjred  —  related  a  nngular  proof  of  Malesbeibes's  in- 
A\t!eTi!nce  to  death.  In  the  fob  of  the  de«d  man's  small- 
cl'rthtii  be  f'fuod  Malesherbes's  watch,  which  marked  two 
c/clock.  According  to  his  habit,  he  had  wound  np  bis 
watch  at  noon,  —  that  ia,  an  hour  before  be  went  to  the 
w»fl(i)<),  —  and  it  contioued  to  run  its  daily  coune. 

Aa  be  could  not  ha*e  Tai^et,  the  King  accepted  Males- 
berbea  and  Tronchet ;  and  tbey,  being  pressed  for  time, 
addvd  another  lawyer,  Dee&ze,  to  their  namber. 
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On  December  14  it  was  annouDced  to  Xiouia  that  he 
was  at  Ubertf  to  confer  with  hie  defendere,  and  that  on 
the  same  day  he  would  receive  a  visit  from  Monueur  de 
Maleshcrbes. 

This  devotion  touched  the  King,  tbougb  his  tempera- 
ment did  not  render  him  easily  accesHible  to  such  emo- 
tions. Seeing  this  septuagenarian  coming  to  him  with 
such  sublime  simplicity,  the  King's  heart  swelled  within 
him.  Those  arms  —  royal  arms,  so  rarely  opened  — 
were  outstretched,  and  he  said,  in  the  midst  of  his  tears : 
"  My  dear  Monsieur  de  Malesherbes,  come  and  embrace 
mel" 

Aft«r  pressing  him  affectionately  to  bis  heart,  the  King 
continued  ;  "  I  know  how  my  aflfairs  are  situated.  I  ex- 
pect death,  and  I  am  prepared  to  meet  it.  As  you  see 
me  at  this  moment,  —  and  I  am  very  tranquil,  am  I  not  T 
—  well,  so  I  shall  walk  to  the  scaffold." 

On  December  16  a  deputation — composed  of  four 
members  of  the  Convention,  Valaz^,  Cochon,  Grandpr^, 
and  Duprat — came  to  the  Temple.  Twenty-one  depu- 
tieshad  been  appointed  to  examine  the  indictment  against 
the  King,  and  these  four  belonged  to  that  committee. 

They  brought  the  King  the  act  of  accusation,  and  the 
documents  relating  to  the  case.  The  whole  day  was 
occupied  with  the  verification  of  these  papers. 

Each  document  was  read  by  the  secretary.  After  the 
reading  Valaz^  would  say:  "Do  you  recognize  thist" 
and  the  King  wonid  answer  Yes  or  No,  as  the  case  might 
be. 

Several  days  after,  the  same  commissioners  returned, 
and  read  to  the  King  fifty  additional  papers,  which  he 
acknowledged  and  signed,  like  the  others.  In  all  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  such  papers,  of  which 
he  had  copies. 


awJ  ifc»r  WW  piim  >t  «^f  <■  wMiw  tti*  fc» 

ltwMwtfcMi«Jyi»^| rfftiM  iTIjiMilih 

Oa  DMMlNr  tf .  at  iiMM  oUaA  M  &•  m^  *■ 

King  begaa  the  prvpantion  of  Up  wOL  TUi  doemaeat 
is  to  well  koowD,  toaehing  and  Cbmtun  m  it  ■;  that 
w«  vin  Dot  record  it  b«re. 

Two  laat  UntMmeaU  have  often  ftttncted  onrottentiiOD, 
^  th«t  of  Looia  Sizt«nitli,  who  lired  m  the  pwaePM  of 
npublicaniim,  and  jot  ooold  we  onlj  ro^Bl^;  that  of 
OtImdi,  who  livod  in  the  praeoee  of  rojmhj,  and  yrt 
eonld  we  onlj'  repoblicaninn. 

We  wiU  eite  onlj  one  phraae  of  the  King's  will,  beeuiae 
ft  throws  li^t  npon  his  standpoint.  Everjbodj  see^  so  it 
niS7  be  said,  not  according  to  the  reality  of  things  merelj, 
but  according  to  one's  point  of  Tiew.     Thos  ho  wrote  : 

I  close  hj  declaring  before  Ood,  snd  expecting  to  appeal 
before  him,  that  I  caonot  reproach  myself  with  the  crimes 
charged  sgainst  me. 

These  phrases  have  won  for  Louis  Sixteenth,  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity,  the  reputation  of  being  an  honest  man, 
Feijured  in  all  his  oaths,  he  fled  towards  a  foreign  land, 
leaving  behind  bim  a  protest  against  the  very  oaths  be 
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had  solemnly  taken.  He  had  discussed,  appreciated,  and 
recorded  the  plans  of  La&jette  and  Mirabeau  for  his 
safety,  yet  had  called  upon  the  enemy  to  enter  the  heart 
of  France.  Being  now  ready  to  appear  before  God,  who 
must  be  his  judge,  and  believing  that  God  would  reward 
both  good  and  bad  actions,  how  could  Louis  feel  able  to 
say :  "  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  the  crimes  charged 
against  me  **  t 

Perhaps  the  construction  of  the  phrase  explains  the 
matter.  The  King  did  not  say :  "  The  allegations  against 
me  are  false  ;  **  but  he  said  :  ^*  I  cannot  reproach  myself 
with  the  crimes  charged  against  me;"  which  is  not 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

Although  ready  to  go  to  the  scaffold,  Louis  was  still 
the  pupil  of  Monsieur  de  la  Vanguyon ! 

To  say,  "  The  allegations  against  me  are  false,''  would 
be  to  deny  those  allegations,  and  Louis  could  not  deny 
them ;  but  to  say,  ''  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  the 
crimes  charged  against  me,"  might  mean,  strictly  inter- 
preted :  ''These  crimes  may  exists  but  I  do  not  reproach 
myself  with  them." 

Why  did  not  Louis  Sixteenth  reproach  himself  1  Be- 
cause his  point  of  view,  as  we  have  just  said,  was  the 
standpoint  of  royalty.  Because,  thanks  to  the  influences 
under  which  he  was  reared,  thanks  to  his  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  hereditary  rights,  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
royal  right  divine,  kings  cannot  see  crimes,  especially  po- 
litical crimes,  in  the  same  light  as  other  people. 

In  the  eyes  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  his  revolt  against 
his  father  was  no  crime.  It  was  a  war  for  the  public 
welfare. 

To  Chaiies  the  Ninth,  the  Saint  Bartholomew  Massacre 
was  no  crime.  It  was  a  measure  dictated  by  public 
security. 


*iC«*'C 


•v<  *  ('.««^  ffm0M»t.  Iffm  ^mm  W  fa.»t»  Ae  ha  pat 

li'A.  'itAj  «r«  )m  Ml^wtri  f  IBM  Writ  ^wartfcjrfhMg 
fnfaiM  (//  buw,  >m«'<nJ»7  '^  Utag  alfittl  to  Uh  i?  hv- 
fMi^,  >ywt  tV7  sr«  »><  (rrca  wonkj  ot  bmig  direetlj' 
l^ffinM  Iff  limr  Kinf^  Forncpi  agwrrigii^  on  the 
HffiiUHrjf,  wn  tim  riAiOMim  and  aUks  of  a  kin^  who  baa 
IHAttmf  liln«A/lk  IMT  aUi«  in  hk  kingdom;   and  witk. 
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these  foreign  kinsmen  he  can  oorreBpond  without  the 
intervention  of  public  officere. 

The  Spanish  Bourbons,  the  Neapolitan  BourbouB,  the 
Italian  Bourbons,  alt  came  from  the  same  stook,  Henr^ 
the  Fourth.     They  were  all  cousins. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  Louis  the  Sixteenth's 
brother-in-law.  The  Savoy  princes  were  his  kmafolk, 
for  Louis  was  Saxon  on  his  mother's  side.  - 

When  the  people  reached  a  point  where  they  wished 
to  impose  upon  the  King  conditions  which  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  for  bis  interest,  to  whom  did  Louis  appeal 
for  support  against  his  revolted  subjects  1  To  his  cousine, 
his  brothers-in-law,  his  kinsfolk.  To  him,  the  Spanish  and 
the  Auetrians  were  not  the  enemies  of  France,  because 
they  were  the  relatives  and  the  Mends  of  himself,  the 
King ;  and  from  the  Royalist  point  of  view,  the  King  was 
the  state,  was  France.  "  The  state  T  It  is  1 1 "  said  his 
great  predecessor. 

What  did  these  kings  come  to  defendl  The  sacred, 
infallible,  almost  divine  oause  of  royalty. 

This  is  why  Louis  Sixteenth  could  not  reproach  him- 
self with  the  crimes  charged  against  him. 

Boyaliam  inflamed  the  popular  egotism.  The  people 
carried  their  hatred  of  royalism  so  far  that  they  wished 
to  suppress  God,  because  it  was  said  that  royalism  ema- 
nated from  God.  Doubtless  the  people  also  bad  their 
state  reasons,  which  seemed  reasonable  from  their  point 
of  view,  and  which  led  to  the  excesses  of  July  14  and 
October  5  and  6,  1789,  and  of  June  SO  aud  August  10, 
1792. 

We  do  not  add  September  2 ;  for,  we  repeat  it,  those 
outrages  did  not  originate  with  the  people,  hut  with  th« 
Commune  alone. 


LA.  COUTEESE  DE  CHABNT. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Dbcembsb  26  arrived,  and  found  the  King  prepared  for 
everything,  even  for  death.  He  hftd  made  hii  will  the 
evening  before ;  becanae  he  feared,  no  one  knows  why, 
that  he  should  be  aeaasainated  the  next  day  at  the 
Convention. 

The  Queen  was  forewarned  that,  for  the  second  time, 
the  King  was  on  his  way  to  the  Assembly.  The  move- 
meots  of  the  troopa  and  the  noise  of  the  drums  would 
have  frightened  her  beyond  measure,  if  Cleij  had  not 
found  means  to  mako  her  ucquajnted  with  the  cause  of 
BO  much  excitement. 

At  ton  o'clock  Louis  Sixteenth  started,  uuder  the  care 
of  Ghambon  and  Santerre. 

At  the  Convention  he  had  to  wait  an  hour.  The  people 
took  their  reveuge  for  having  had  to  cool  their  heels  for 
five  hundred  years  in  the  royal  antechambers  at  the 
Louvre,  at  the  Tuileries,  and  at  Tsrsailles, 

A  discussion  was  taking  place,  at  which  the  King  must 
not  assist.  On  December  12  a  key,  delivered  by  him  to 
Clcry,  had  been  seized  in  the  valet's  hands.  It  had 
oocutred  to  somebody  to  tij  this  key  in  the  iron  closet, 
and  it  fitted. 

This  key  was  shown  to  Louis  Sixteenth.  "  I  do  not 
recognize  it  1 "  he  said  ;  yet  in  all  probability  he  had 
wrought  that  key  himself.  It  was  over  such  dstails  that 
the  King  completely  failed  in  greatness. 
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This  discussion  over,  the  President  announced  to  the 
Assembly  that  the  accused  and  his  counsellors  were  at 
the  bar.  The  King  entered,  accompanied  by  Malesherbes, 
Tronchet,  and  Deseze. 

"Louis,"  said  the  President,  "the  Convention  has 
decided  that  you  shall  he  heard  to-day/' 

^^  My  advocates  will  read  you  my  defence,"  replied  the 
King. 

There  was  profound  silence.  The  whole  Convention  felt 
that  it  could  well  allow  a  few  hours  to  this  King  deprived 
of  royalty,  to  this  man  whose  life  was  to  be  cut  off. 

Perhaps  this  assemblage,  some  of  whose  members  were 
gifted  with  superior  minds,  expected  to  enjoy  the  bril- 
liancy of  a  grand  discussion. 

Prepared  to  lie  down  in  its  bloody  sepulchre,  already 
wrapped  in  its  cerements,  perchance  royalty  would  sud- 
denly rise,  clad  in  the  majesty  of  death,  and  utter  some 
of  those  great  words  which  History  records  and  the 
Cycles  re-echo.  There  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  Deseze's 
speech  was  only  the  professional  plea  of  an  advocate ;  yet 
this  was  a  beautiful  cause  to  defend,  —  the  cause  of  the 
heir  of  so  many  monarchs,  whom  Fate  had  arraigned  be- 
fore the  people,  not  for  the  guilt  of  personal  crimes,  but 
to  expiate  the  crimes  and  faults  of  a  whole  race. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if,  on  this  occasion,  we  had  ex- 
perienced the  honor  of  standing  in  Monsieur  Deseze*8 
shoes,  we  should  not  have  uttered  the  speech  set  down 
to   Monsieur  Desk's  name. 

Properly  speaking,  the  floor  belonged  to  Saint  Louis 
and  Henry  Fourth.  Those  great  chiefs  of  the  royal 
race  should  have  been  summoned  to  cleanse  Louis  Six- 
teenth from  the  weakness  of  Louis  Thirteenth,  the 
prodigality  of  Louis  Fourteenth  and  the  debauchery  of 
Louis  Fifteenth. 
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It  was  not  thtu,  we  repeat.  Deabn  quibbled,  when  ha 
ahould  have  charmed.  He  should  have  been  poetio  utd 
floweij,  rather  than  oonciae.  He  ehoald  haTe  addnMod 
the  heart,  not  the  reason. 

Perhaps,  when  this  oommonplaoe  discoone  oame  to  an 
end,  Louis  would  take  up  tbe  woid.  As  he  had  ooo- 
sented  to  defend  himself,  perhaps  he  would  do  so  worthfly, 
grandly,  nobly.     Thus  he  Bpok»  : 

Oenilehek  :  i£j  line  of  defence  has  been  made  clear  to 
jou.  I  will  not  lecnr  to  it.  In  speaking  to  yon,  perhaps 
for  the  last  time,  I  declare  that  my  conscience  does  not 
reproach  m^  and  that  my  defenden  have  only  spoken  the 
tnth. 

I  have  never  feared  a  public  examination  of  my  conduct ; 
but  it  laceratefl  my  heart  to  find,  in  your  indiclment,  the 
accusation  that  I  have  wished  to  shed  the  blood  of  my 
people,  and  above  all,  that  the  disastera  of  the  Tenth  of 
August  should  be  laid  to  my  charge. 

I  confesa  that  the  multiplied  proofs  which  I  have  &om 
time  to  time  given  of  my  love  for  the  people,  and  the 
general  couree  of  my  conduct,  eeem  to  me  to  give  abundant 
evidence  that  1  have  not  feared  to  expose  myself,  in  order 
to  save  bloodahed ;  and  ray  career  should  put  the  impntotion 
of  bloodshed  Ua  from  me. 

Can  you  understand  that  the  successor  of  sixty  kings, 
the  descendant  of  Saint  Louis,  Henry  Fourth,  and  Louis 
Fourteenth,  should  have  nothing  else  to  say  to  his 
accusers  1 

Ah  Sire,  the  more  unjust  the  accusation,  from  thy 
point  of  view,  the  more  thine  indignation  should  have 
made  tbee  eloquent.  Thou  didst  owe  something  to 
posterity,  if  ouly  a  sublime  malediction  launched  upon 
thine  executioners  I 


r\ 
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Much  astonished,  the  Convention  asked;  "Have  jou 
nothing  else  to  say  in  your  defence!" 

"  No  1 "  responded  the  King. 

"  Yon  may  retire  I  "  and  Louis  did  retire. 

He  was  taken  to  one  of  the  adjacent  rooms.  There  bs 
took  Monsieur  Desfeza  into  hia  arms,  and  pressed  him  to 
his  heart.  Then,  as  Monsieur  Dea^ze  was  perspiring, 
more  from  emotion  than  heat,  Louia  urged  him  to 
change  hia  linen,  and  himself  warmed  the  shirt  which 
be  handed  the  lawyer. 

At  five  o'clock  Louis  returned  to  the  Temple.  An  hour 
later  his  three  counsellors  visited  him,  just  as  he  was 
getting  up  from  the  table.  He  offered  them  refreshment, 
but  only  Monsieur  Des^  accepted. 

While  Desdze  was  eating,  Louis  said  to  Malesherbes: 
"Well,  you  see  that  I  was  not  mistaken  3  From  the  first 
moment,  I  saw  that  my  doom  was  pronounced  before  my 
case  was  heard." 

"  Sire,"  responded  Monsieur  de  Malesherbes,  "  when  I 
left  the  Convention  I  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  good 
citizens,  who  assured  me  that  you  should  not  perish,  or, 
at  least,  that  they  and  their  friends  would  perish  first." 

"  Do  you  know  them.  Monsieur  i "  asked  the  King, 
quickly. 

"  I  do  not  know  them  personally,  but  I  certainly  should 
recog^iize  some  of  their  faces." 

"  Well,"  said  the  King,  "try  to  see  each  of  them,  and 
tell  them  that  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,  if  a  single  drop 
of  blood  is  shed  on  my  account.  I  did  not  wish  for  blood' 
shed,  even  when  it  might  have  preserved  my  throne  and 
my  life ;  and  all  the  more  I  do  not  wish  bloodshed  now, 
when  both  throne  and  life  are  saoriRced." 

Monsieur  de  Malesherbes  went  away  early,  in  order  to 
obey  this  request. 
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The  "Sew  Tear's  Dtiy  of  179S  airived.  Eapt  In  ttill 
more  rigorous  oonflDsmeiit,  Lonia  had  only  one  tematt 
with  bim. 

He  wsa  meditating  sorrovfully  over  his  isoktioD  one 
d«7,  when  CI&7  approached  the  bed,  and  said  in  a  low 
Toioe :  "  Sire,  I  ask  leave  to  offer  yoa  my  moat  ardent 
wiahes  for  a  speedy  end  to  your  misfortunes." 

"  I  accept  your  gtwd  wishes  Gl^,"  said  the  Kin^ 
ofiering  his  hand. 

Cl£ry  took  the  ofibred  hand,  kissed  it,  and  wet  it  with 
his  tean.  Then  he  helped  his  master  to  undress  At 
that  moment  the  city  officials  entered. 

Loais  looked  at  them,  one  after  the  other.  Obserrii^ 
taie  whose  face  indioated  some  sympathy,  he  went  up 
to  him,  and  said  :  "Oh  Monsieur,  will  you  do  me  a  yery 
great  servicer' 

"  What  is  it  1"  asked  the  man, 

"  Go,  in  oiy  behalf,  and  get  me  some  news  of  my 
family,  and  give  them  my  good  wishes  for  the  yeaf 
now  begiuniog." 

"  I  will  go  I  "  said  the  official,  greatly  moved. 

"  Thank  you  I  "  said  the  King.  "  I  hope  God  will  re* 
ward  you  for  what  you  do  for  mo  I  " 

"  But,"  said  another  official  to  Clcry,  "  why  does  n't  the 
prisoner  ask  permission  to  see  his  family  1  Ifow  that 
the  trial  is  over,  I  am  sure  this  will  be  granted  without 
difficulty." 

"  To  whom  should  the  request  be  addressed  } "  asked 
Clery. 

"To the  ConvBution." 

An  instant  later,  the  official  who  had  been  to  the 
Queen's  room  returned,  and  said  :  "  Monsieur,  your 
family  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,  and  return  yoo 
theirs." 
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The  King  smiled  sadly,  and  said  :  ''What  a  New 
Year's ! " 

That  night  Cl^iy  imparted  to  the  King  what  the 
official  had  said  to  him,  as  to  the  possibility  of  seeing 
his  family. 

The  King  reflected^  and  appeared  to  hesitate.  ''  No," 
he  said  at  last ;  "  but  in  a  few  days  they  will  not  refuse 
me  this  consolation.     We  must  wait.'' 

The  Catholic  religion  has  awful  heart-penances,  which 
it  imposes  upon  the  elect  I    Was  Louis  under  a  penance ) 

Judgment  was  to  be  pronounced  on  January  16, 1793. 

Monsieur  de  Malesherbes  remained  a  long  time  with 
the  King  during  the  forenoon.  Towards  noon  he  went 
out,  saying  that  he  would  return  again,  and  give  a  report 
of  the  success  of  the  formal  appeal  he  had  made,  as  soon 
as  that  appeal  was  heard. 

The  Tote  bore  upon  three  questions,  awful  in  their 
directness : 

1.  Is  Louis  guilty? 

2.  Shall  there  be  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of 
the  Convention  to  the  judgment  of  the  people) 

3.  What  shall  be  the  penalty  ? 

That  posterity  should  be  able  to  see  that  the  vote,  if 
not  without  malice,  was  certainly  without  compulsion, 
it  was  public. 

A  Girondist,  named  Birotteau,  demanded  that  each 
member  should  ascend  the  rostrum,  and  give  his  de- 
cision aloud. 

One  of  the  Montagnaids  (as  the  members  of  the  ex- 
treme party  were  called)  went  farther.  He  demanded  that 
the  votes  should  be  signed. 

Finally  a  man  named  Rouyer,  who  belonged  to  the 
Eight,  demanded  that  a  list  should  be  read  of  those 
members  who  were  absent  on  special  commissions,  and 
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that  those  who  were  aboent  without  being  on  dn^ 
should  be  oenBured,  and  their  namea  Bent  to  the  Beveral 
departmenta. 

Then  began  that  terrible  aeaaion  whieh  lasted  aizty- 
two  boura.  The  hall  presented  a  singular  aspect,  little 
in  harmony  with  what  was  going  on  therein.  The  event 
was  ead,  sombre,  gloomy.  The  aspect  of  the  hall  gave 
one  the  idea  of  a  theatrio  spectacle. 

The  rear  of  the  hall  had  been  tranafonned  into  boxes, 
where  sat  the  prettiest  ladies  in  Paris,  eating  oranges 
and  sippii^  ioes,  ai>d  wearit^  their  winter  costumes  of 
velvet  and  fur. 

Various  gentlemen  went  to  greet  these  ladiea,  aod 
then  returned  to  their  benches,  exchanging  signs  with 
their  fair  friends  now  and  thea.  One  might  have  sup- 
posed himself  ID  an  Italian  theatre. 

The  side  nearest  the  Mountain  was  conspicuous  for 
elegance.  Among  the  Montagnards  were  seated  the  mit- 
lionnaires,  —  the  Due  d'Orleauf,  Lepelletier  de  Saint- 
Fai^eau,  H^rault  de  S^cbelles,  Auachareis  Clootz,  the 
Marquis  do  Cb^teauneuf. 

All  these  geutlemeo  liad  seats  reserved  in  the  gallery 
for  their  mistrcsBcs,  who  were  decorated  with  tricolored 
ribbons,  and  provided  with  special  cards  and  letters  which 
they  presented  to  the  ushers,  who  acted  as  door-openers 
to  the  boxes. 

The  upper  galleries,  free  to  the  populace,  were  filled 
thrwughout  the  three  days.  Their  occupants  were  drink- 
ing as  at  a  cabaret,  eating  as  if  they  were  in  a  restaurant, 
and  speech-making  aa  if  the  Convention  were  a  club- 
house. 

To  the  6r8t  question  —  Is  Louis  guilty?  —  683  voices 
answered,  Yei. 

To  the  second  question  —  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
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he  third  question,  —  the  grave  question, 
the  supreme  question,  —  What  shall  be  the  penalty  T 

When  they  reached  this  point,  it  was  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  —  a  January  day,  wet,  cold, 
and  gloomy.  Everybody  vas  tired,  impatient,  bored. 
Human  strength,  witb  the  actors  as  well  as  the  specta- 
tors, was  exhausted  by  a  prolonged  session  of  forty-five 
hours. 

Each  member  mounted  the  rostrum  in  hia  turn,  and 
pronounced  one  of  these  four  decisions,  —  Imprisonment, 
Exile,  Death,  or  Death,  with  the  Kigbt  of  Appeal  to  the 
People. 

All  marks  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  being  for- 
bidden, when  the  galleries  heard  that  word  Death/  they 
murmured. 

Once,  nevertheless,  this  word  was  followed,  not  only 
by  murmurs,  but  by  bowls  and  hisses.  This  was  when 
Philippe  Egalit4  moonted  the  rostrum  and  said :  "  Wholly 
devoted  to  my  duty,  convinced  that  all  ought  to  be  put 
to  death  who  have  ever  attempted,  or  shall  ever  at- 
tempt, to  gain  the  sovereignty  over  the  people,  I  vote 
for  death." 

In  the  midst  of  this  terrible  scene  a  sick  Deputy, 
named  Duch&tel,  bad  himself  brought  to  the  Convention, 
wearing  his  nightcap  and  his  dressing-gown.  He  came 
to  vote  for  banishment,  and  the  vote  was  admitted, 
because  it  tended  towards  indulgence. 

It  was  Vergniaud,  who  had  been  President  on  August 
10,  who  was  also  President  on  January  19,  and  thus  had 
to  make  the  public  proclamation,  both  of  deposal  and 
death. 


•'Oitinn^**lu  Hid,  "yon  h 
of  jtutioh    HnmuiitT',  I  bopa^  will  lead  yoa  to  ■ 
a,  niifpaat  •Qenoa    Wbao  JuttiM  bM  qwfan,  Hmialtf 
ritonld  ban  bar  tan.' 

TbM  be  TMd  tb«  imdH  of  Um  vote.  Of  7S1  TOtat^ 
SSi  had  voted  fcr  bawMinieiit  «r  impriaooipee^  and  S87 
fbr  deatb, — MNse  for  inunediate  deatb,aDd  the  reat  fcr 
daatb,  iritb  the  privilege  of  a  popnlar  ^)peaL  TImk* 
were  eonaeqnentljr  B$  nore  votee  fbr  death  tbaa  fcr 
baniafament  Taking  from  tbia  nuyori^  of  6S  votea  fcr 
deatb  the  46  votea  tar  death  alter  a  reprieve,  there  staU 
jemained  a  m^ority  of  7  votea  fcr  immediate  death. 

"  Citimu,"  aaid  Teigniaod,  vridi  an  aooeot  of  profcnnd 
grieC  "  is  the  name  of  the  Cimvention,  I  dedare  ttiat  the 
penalty  proDonnced  agunst  Louis  Capet  is  deatti." 

It  was  during  the  evening  of  Saturday,  January  19, 
tbat  the  penalty  was  voted,  but  it  was  not  till  Sunday, 
January  20,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ttiat  Yergni- 
aud  announced  the  decree. 

During  this  time  Louis,  though  shut  out  fiom  all  oom- 
municatioD  with  the  outside  world,  knew  that  his  fate 
waa  decided.  Alone,  away  from  wife  and  children,  — 
whom  he  had  refused  to  see,  in  order  to  mortify  his 
heart,  as  a  sinful  monk  mortifies  bis  flesh,  —  he  com- 
mitted his  life  or  death  into  the  hands  of  his  Creator, 
and  did  so  with  apparent  indifierenoe. 

On  Sunday  morning,  January  20,  at  fix  o'clock,  Malee- 
herbes  visited  him,  Louis  had  already  risen.  He  aat 
with  his  hack  turned  towards  a  lamp  on  the  mantel- 
piece, his  face  in  his  hands,  and  bis  elbows  resting  on 
a  table. 

The  noise  made  by  his  defender  drew  him  from  hia 
reveiy,  and  be  said,  "Well,  Monsieur  1"  when  be  aaw 
who  it  was. 
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Malesherbes  dared  not  answer ;  but  the  prisoner  could 
see,  by  the  lawyer's  face,  that  all  was  over. 

"  Death  !  "  said  Louis.  "  I  was  sure  of  it."  Then  he 
opened  his  arms,  and  pressed  Malesherbes  to  his  breast. 
The  lawyer  was  all  in  tears. 

Then  he  said :  '*  Monsieur  de  Malesherbes,  for  two 
days  I  have  been  considering  whether,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  reign,  I  have  merited  such  condemnation 
from  my  subjects.  Well,  I  swear  to  you,  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart,  as  a  man  about  to  appear  before 
God,  that  I  have  always  desired  the  welfare  of  my  peo- 
ple, and  have  never  had  a  single  wish  to  the  contrary." 

This  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Cl^ry,  who  was 
shedding  hot  tears.  The  King  pitied  Clary's  grief,  and 
led  Malesherbes  into  his  private  cabinet,  where  he  re- 
mained closeted  with  him  an  hour.  Then  he  came  out, 
and  once  more  embraced  his  brave  friend,  and  begged 
him  to  return  in  the  evening. 

**  This  good  old  gentleman  has  greatly  moved  me,*'  be 
said  to  Clery,  as  he  re-entered  the  chamber ;  **  but  what 
is  the  matter  with  you   " 

This  question  was  elicited  by  a  general  tremor  which 
overpowered  Clery,  after  Malesherbes,  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  antechamber,  told  him  that  the  King  was 
condemned  to  death. 

Endeavoring  to  dissemble  his  feelings  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, Clery  prepared  the  materials  for  shaving  the  King. 

The  King  mixed  the  lather  himself,  and  Cl^  stood 
before  him,  with  the  basin  in  both  hands.  Suddenly 
the  King  became  very  pale.  His  cheeks,  ears,  and  lips 
turned  white.  Fearing  he  was  ill,  Cl^ry  put  down  the 
bowl,  and  tried  to  sustain  him;  but  the  King  only 
grasped  his  servant's  hands  and  said :  "  Come,  come  I 
Courage  I "  and  then  he  shaved  himself  calmly. 

VOL.  IV. —27 
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'  About  two  o'clookthvEnoutinaDnnBaaBiiMi  to  niik* 
known  the  deoiuon.  Among  Hum  wen  Qarst,  MinM«r 
of  Joctioe;  Lehron,  Hinitttt*  of  Vortiga  AlBdn;  Oroo- 
volle,  Seoratuj  of  die  Coiuidl;  tho  Fraidsnt  uid  tiM 
Attorney  Qenovl  of  the  Department;  the  l^yw;  tba 
SoIioitOT  of  the  Commnne;  the  President  ettd  X*aUio 
KoMontor  of  the  CrlmoMl  TrtbonaL 

Santerre  raune  forward,  and  aud  to  Ghj :  "  Annonnne 
the  Eieontive  Counoil  1 " 

dirj  was  preparing  t«  obey ;  but  the  Kis^  who  had 
heard  the  noiw,  spued  him  the  tronUe.  -  The  door 
opened,  and  Lovn  ^^leand  ia  the  UtUe  entry. 

Then  Oar«t,with  his  hat-on  his  head,  took  the  lead 
lad  said :  "  Lonis,  the  National  Convention  has  ehaq;ed 
the  Provisional  E^eoutiTe  Council  witli  the  duty  of  oom- 
municatitig  to  you  the  proceedings  of  January  16,  16, 
17,  19,  and  20.  The  Secretary  of  the  Couucil  will  read 
you  these  decrees." 

Oronvelle  accordingly  unfolded  the  document,  and  read 
with  a  trembling  voice : 

Abtiglk  t. 
The  National  CoDTention  declares  Louis  Capet,  the  late 
King  of  tlie  French,  guilty  of  couBpiring  against  th^  liber^ 
of  the  Nation,  and  of  acting  against  the  general  securi^  td 
the  state. 

Abtiole  IL 
The  National  Convention  imposce  npon  Louis  Capet  the 
penalty  of  death. 

Abticlb  IIL 

The  National  Convention  pronounces  agunst  the  wish  of 

Louis  Capet  brought  before  its  bar  by  his  counsellors,  and 

asking  for  m  appeal  in  his  behalf  to  titt  Nation,  against  the 

decision  of  the  National  Convention. 
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Aeticlh  it. 
The  ProTisional  Eiecntive  Council  will  eommniucate  tbe 
present  decree  to  Loula  Capet  during  the  daj  cairent,  and  take 
the  proper  metuures  in  reference  to  police  and  public  safety, 
la  order  to  have  the  execution  take  place  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  this  notiSGation ;  and  the  Conncil  will  report  to  the 
National  Convention  as  Boon  as    ' 


During  this  reading  the  King's  &ca  remained  calm, 
but  his  physiognomy  perfectly  indicated  two  sentiments, 
wholly  distinct.  At  the  words  guilty  of  eontpiraey,  a 
disdainful  expressioa  played  upon  hig  lips;  and  at  the 
words  jTcnaAy  of  death,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  Heaven, 
with  a  took  which  seemed  to  bring  the  condemned  into 
nearer  communion  with  God. 

When  the  reading  was  over,  the  King  came  a  step 
towards  Grouvelle,  took  the  decree  into  faia  own  hands, 
folded  it,  placed  it  in  hia  portfolio,  and  drew  therefrom 
another  paper,  which  he  presented  to  Garat,  saying : 
"  Monsieur  Secretary  of  Justice,  I  b^  you  at  once  to 
forward  this  letter  to  the  Kational  Convention." 

As  Garat  appeared  to  hesitate,  the  King  said  :  "  I  will 
read  it  to  you." 

Then  he  read  the  following  letter,  in  a  voice  which  was 
strikingly  in  contrast  with  Grouvelle's : 

I  ask  a  delay  of  three  days,  in  order  to  prepare  myself  for 
appearing  before  Qod. 

For  that  purpose  I  ask  the  privilege  of  seeing  freelj  the 
person  whom  1  will  mention  to  the  Communal  Commissionen, 
and  that  the  person  so  named  may  be  shielded  from  any  fear 
or  anxiety  on  account  of  the  act  of  charity  which  he  may  ful- 
fil towards  me. 

I  ask  to  be  freed  from  the  perpetual  espionage  exercised  over 
me  by  the  General  Council  during  several  days  paati 


immtrftl^VM. 


Oant  took  tbe  letter  ud  wu3  :  "  Hotinear,  thn  letter 
■tuH  be  Knt  Kt  oDcfl  to  the  Conventum." 

Then  the  King  opened  his  pOTtfolio,  drew  from  it  a 
little  iquare  of  paper,  and  nid  :  "  If  the  ConveDtion 
gnnta  m;  request  in  regard  to  the  person  whom  I  wish 
to  see,  here  is  bis  addren." 

The  paper  bore  this  name,  in  the  writing  of  HadAma 
Elizabeth: 

Moniuur  Edgeworth  cU  Finumt, 
No.  4S3,  Rne  dn  Bac 

Ai  there  was  nothing  more  to  say  or  hear,  the  King 
took  a  step  backward,  making  the  aams  movement 
wherewith,  in  former  times,  he  was  accustomed  to  in- 
dicate when  an  andience  was  ended.  The  ministera 
withdrew,  and  also  their  companions. 

"Cl^ry,"  said  the  King  to  his  valet,  who  vras  leaning 
•gainst  the  wall,  because  he  felt  as  if  his  knees  were 
giving  way  under  him,  "Cliry,  order  my  dinner." 
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Ciiry  went  into  the  tittle  dining-room,  to  obey  th» 
royal  command.  There  he  found  two  city  officials,  who 
read  to  him  a  warrant  by  which  it  waa  forbidden  that  the 
King  should  be  served  with  knives  and  forks.  The  knife 
only  was  entrusted  to  C14ry,  so  that  he  could  cut  the 
bread  and  meat  for  his  master,  in  the  presence  of  two 
guards. 

This  new  order  was  repeated  by  them  to  the  King, 
Cl^ry  not  wishing  to  tell  his  master  of  it. 

The  King  broke  his  bread  with  his  fingers,  and  cut  his 
meat  with  a  spoon.  Contrary  to  his'  usual  custom,  he 
ate  little,  and  dinner  was  over  in  a  few  minutes. 

At  six  o'clock  the  Minister  of  Justice  was  again  sn- 
nouDced.     The  King  rose  to  receive  him. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Garat,  "  I  carried  your  letter  to  the 
Convention,  and  have  been  ordered  to  bring  you  the 
reply." 

Louis  is  at  liber^  to  call  for  the  Rervice  of  a  clergyman  of 
any  worship  he  prefers,  and  to  see  his  family  freely  and  with* 


The  Nation,  always  generoos  and  just,  will  see  to  the  fntnro 
of  his  familj. 
The  creclitora  of  his  honsehotd  shall  receive  their  jast  dues. 
The  National  Convention  has  passed  no  order  for  a  reprieve. 

The  King  nodded,  and  then  Garat  withdrew. 

"Citizen  Minister,"  said  the  city  officials,  "howmaj 
Louis  see  bia  family  1 " 

"  Id  private,"  answered  Garat. 

"  Impossible  I  By  order  of  the  Commune,  we  are  not 
to  lose  sight  of  him  day  or  night," 

The  situation  was  indeed  embarraaaing.  However, 
they  compromised  matters  by  deciding  that  the  King 
should  receive  his  fomily  in  the  eating-room,  so  as  to  be 
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•Mu  throng  ths  0am  door,  tmt  thst  the  door  miglit  be 
ahnt,  to  that  they  ooold  not  be  ovariieud. 

Hmcwbile  the  King  tud  to  CI&7 :"  See  if  the  ICn- 
ieter  of  Justice  is  still  here,  end  if  so,  raoall  him." 

An  instuit  later  Gent  ratanwd. 

**  MoDaieur,"  nid  the  Kii^  "  I  ffxgot  to  aak  if  Uon- 
uenr  Edgeworth  de  flrnumt  wu  at  home,  and  when  X 
can  see  him." 

"  I  iHonght  him  with  me,  in  my  oairii^'*  said  Garat. 
"He  is  in  the  Counul  Hall,  and  will  eome  Dp." 

Indeed,  at  the  moment  when  the  Ifinister  <tf  Justios 
ipoke,  Monaieur  Edgeworth  de  Finnont  ^ipeand  in  the 
doorway. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  TWENTY-FIRST   OF  JANUARY. 

Monsieur  Edoeworth  db  Firmont  was  Madame  Elizi^ 
beth's  confessor.  Nearly  six  weeks  earlier,  the  King, 
foreseeing  the  condemnation  which  had  now  been  pro- 
nounced,  asked  his  sister^s  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
priest  to  be  with  him  in  his  last  moments ;  and  Madame 
Elizabeth  weepingly  counselled  her  brother  to  send  for 
Abb^  de  Firmont. 

This  worthy  ecclesiastic,  having  escaped  the  massacres 
of  September,  had  retired  to  Choisy-le-Eoi,  where  he 
lived  under  the  name  of  Essex.  Knowing  his  double 
address,  and  having  notified  him  of  the  King's  wish, 
Madame  Elizabeth  hoped  that  he  would  be  in  Paris  at 
the  time  of  the  condemnation. 

She  was  not  mistaken.  Abb^  Edgeworth  accepted 
the  duty  with  resigned  joy.  On  December  21  he  wrote 
as  follows  to  one  of  his  friends  in  England : 

My  unfortunate  master  has  cast  his  eyes  upon  me  as  the 
clergyman  to  prepare  him  for  death,  if  the  iniquity  of  the 
people  carries  them  to  the  point  of  parricide. 

I  am  preparing  myself  also  for  death,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  the  popular  fury  will  not  allow  me  to  survive  that  horrible 
scene  one  hour.  But  I  am  resigned.  My  life  is  nothing.  I^ 
through  its  loss,  I  could  save  him  whom  Gk>d  placed  on  a 
throne,  for  the  ruin  and  resurrection  of  so  many,  I  could 
willingly  make  the  sacrifice,  and  should  not  die  in  vain. 
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Such  «M  tfa«  mm  wlio  vh  not  to  trait  I^ra  Sd 
Mentb  tin  tbe  King  qoitted  earth  for  Hnven.  Loois 
IIM&  faim  enter  tbe  priratc  noni,  md  then  tbcf  dint 
tbe  fiaat.  At  eij^t  in  the  evening  tbe  King  came  oat 
of  tbe  cabinet,  and  aaid  to  tbe  oommiHioDen  :  "Gentfe- 
men,  have  tbe  kindoeM  to  eondoct  me  to  mj  familj." 

"  That  cannift  b^"  tbey  nplied,  "  bat  tbej  ean 
eome  here,   if  yon  so  deaiic" 

".So  he  it,"  Mid  tbe  King,  "prarided  I  cui  lee  them 
in  toy  chamber,  and  without  witneaMa." 

"  Not  in  jonr  bedroom,  bat  in  jour  eating-room/' 
replied  the  aune  official.  "  We  have  arranged  tlun 
m«tter  with  the  Minuter  of  Jastice^" 

"  Nerertbeleai,  joo  have  heard  that  tbe  ConTentioo** 
order  permits  me  to  see  my  family  withont  witnesaes." 

"I'hat  is  true,  Hnd  so  you  shall  be  by  youTselvee. 
The  (Irxjr  may  be  sliiit,  hut  we  can  see  you  through  the 
upjx^r  hnlf  of  tlie  door,  which  is  glasa." 

"  Very  well  !     Be  it  so  ! " 

Tlie  (Jnanis  went  out,  and  the  King  went  into  the 
dining-room.  C16ry  fi)1lowcd  liim,  placed  the  table  on 
one  side,  and  piislicd  the  chairs  against  the  wall,  in  order 
to  proviilo  more  mom. 

"I'li'ry,"  Hiiid  the  King,  "bring  a  gloss  of  water,  in 
cnHO  till'  Queen  is  thirsty." 

On  the  triblo  was  a  decanter  of  ice-water,  with  which 
iiiiri  nf  the  Communists  had  reproached  the  King.  Cl^ry 
tlientfiiro  hron)j;ht  only  a  tumbler. 

"  llring  some  ordinary  water,"  said  the  King.  "If 
the  Qnocn  drinks  the  ice-water  it  may  make  her  ill,  as 
hIio  is  not  used  to  it.  —  Clery,  at  the  same  time  ask 
Monsieur  de  Firmont  not  to  leave  my  private  room. 
I  fear  test  his  presence  should  make  too  great  an 
impression   upon  niy  family." 
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At  half-past  eight  the  door  opened.  The  Queen  came 
in  first,  leading  her  boy  by  the  hand.  Madame  Boyale 
and  Uadame  Elizabeth  followed.  The  King  opened  bis 
arms,  and  the  weeping  ladies  and  children  threw  them- 
aelves  into  them. 

Clery  went  out  and  abut  the  door.  For  a  few  minutes 
there  was  a  painful  sileDce,  interrupted  only  by  aoba. 
Then  the  Queen  wished  to  lead  the  King  into  his 
bedroom. 

"  No,"  said  he,  detaining  her,  "  I  can  only  see  you 
here." 

The  royal  family  had  learned,  through  the  usual 
channels  of  information,  what  sentenoe  had  been  pro- 
nounced, but  they  did  not  know  the  details  of  the  triaL 
The  King  gave  them  aa  acoouat  of  it,  excusing  the  men 
who  had  condemned  him,  and  calling  the  Queen's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  neither  Petion  nor  Manuel  had 
voted  for  his  death. 

The  Queen  listened ;  but  whenever  she  tried  to  apeak, 
her  sobs  broke  out  a&esh.  God  gave  the  poor  prisoner 
this  recompense,  that  in  his  last  hours  he  was  glorified 
by  all  who  surrounded  him,  —  even  by  the  Queen, 

As  has  been  seen  in  the  more  romantio  portion  of 
thia  book,  the  Queen  let  herself  be  easily  drawn  to  the 
picturesque  side  of  life.  She  possessed  a  very  lively 
imagination,  which  does  more  than  temperament  to 
make  women  imprudent.  The  Queen  had  been  impru- 
dent all  her  life,  imprudent  in  her  friendship,  imprudent 
in  her  passion. 

Her  captivity  was  her  regeneration,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view.  She  reverted  to  the  pure  and  holy  love 
of  her  family,  from  which  she  had  been  alienated  by 
her  youthful  and  errant  inolinatioDS.  As  she  could  do 
nothing  without  paswon,  she  now  began  passionately  to 


43S  LA  OQimSB  DC 

IflfWy  Uk  fcff  ftflictioOy  tlic   Knv  hflr 

ManKAplaM  md  doll  MI0  oolj  die  bad  Inoi  sUb  to 

wm  m  nmee  daji. 

Tbe  fcnes  at  YflrauMi,  nd  aft  tlie  TidkriflB  ob 
Angnst  10,  tbcnrcd  Lcwiis  Sirttienth  at  an  nxcaoliiti^ 
AfWf  and  almoat  eovardl j  many  lacking  in  CBlarpriK. 
In  the  Temple  she  began  to  peteeiTe  ttuU  not  onlj  had 
tbe  woman  oniatrij  judged  tbe  bnsfaand  bqeUdute,  bofc 
alao  that  the  Queen  had  onfiurij  lodged  tbe  Kini^ 
In  the  Temple  abe  aaw  bim  calm,  patient  under  inrah, 
mild  and  firm,  like  Jeaoa.  All  her  woridlj  a^writj  vaa 
eofteoed,  abaorbed,  and  tamed  into  profit  bj  her  better 
aeld  If  iibe  had  been  too  aoornlid  before,  now  she  lomd 
too  much. 

''AbM,''  eaid  the  King  to  Firmont,  '^whj  do  I  lore 
80  riiiichy  and  why  am  I  so  muck  loved  1'' 

During  thiH  liuit  interview  tbe  Queen  gave  way  to  a 
fterjtirncut  which  resembled  remorse.  Her  reason  for 
wiHhin;<  to  take  her  husband  into  his  chamber  was  that 
she  might  lie  entirely  alone  with  him  for  a  few  momenta. 
When  h\hs  miw  that  this  was  impossible,  she  drew  the 
King  into  the  recess  of  the  window. 

There  she  was  doubtless  about  to  fall  at  his  feet, 
and  fiMk  his  jmrdon  in  a  torrent  of  sighs  and  tears. 
The  King  understood  all  this.  Checking  her,  he  drew 
his  will  from  his  pocket,  and  said  :  ^Kead  this,  my 
well-beloved  wife." 

He  i^ointed  to  the  following  paragraph,  which  the 
Queen   read  in  a  whisper : 

I  hi'n  my  wife  to  foi^ve  me  for  all  the  ills  she  suffers  on 
my  iu:c<)unt,  and  the  mortification  which  I  have  occasioned 
her  in  the  course  of  our  union  ;  for  she  may  he  sure  I  lay  up 
nothing  iiguinst  her,  even  if  she  feels  that  she  has  aught 
whuruwith  to  reproach  herself. 
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Marie  Antoinette  toolE  the  King's  hands  and  kissed 
them.  There  was  mercy  and  forgiveness  in  that  phraa^ 
"She  may  he  sure  I  lay  up  nothing  against  her,"  and 
infinite  delicacy  in  the  words,  "Even  if  ahe  feels  that 
she  has  aught  wherewith  to  reproach  herself." 

So  she  died  peacefully,  this  regal  Magdalen.  Her 
love  for  the  King,  tardy  as  it  was,  merited  divine  and 
liuman  pity.  Pardon  was  accorded  to  her,  not  privately 
and  secretly,  like  an  indulgence  of  which  the  King  was 
ashamed,  but  openly  and  publicly. 

Who  dare  reproach  her  with  anything,  when  she  thus 
stands  before  posterity  doubly  crowned,  with  the  glory 
of  martyrdom  and  her  husband's  pardon ) 

She  was  sensible  of  this.  She  felt  that  from  that 
moment  she  was  strong  in  the  eyes  of  History ;  but  sh* 
felt  none  the  less  feeble  in  the  presence  of  bim  whom 
she  loved  so  tardily,  feeling  that  she  had  not  faithfully 
loved  him  heretofore.  No  more  words  escaped  from  the 
breast  of  the  unhappy  tody,  but  only  sobs  and  gasping 
moans.  She  said  she  wistied  to  die  with  her  husband, 
and  that  if  this  favor  were  refused  her,  she  would  starve 
herself  to  death. 

The  officials,  who  witnessed  this  scene  through  the 
glass  door,  could  not  endure  it.  At  first  they  turned 
away  their  eyes.  Though  they  could  no  longer  see, 
they  could  hear  the  moans  of  the  royal  family,  and 
so  they  finally  gave  way  to  their  manhood,  and  broke 
down  in  tears. 

These  tearful  farewells  lasted  nearly  two  bonitk 
Finally,  at  half-past  ten,  the  King  was  the  firat  to 
rise.  Then  his  wife,  sister,  and  children  clung  to  bim, 
like  &uit  upon  the  parent-bough.  The  King  and  Queen 
each  held  one  of  the  Dauphin's  hands.  Standing  by 
her  fother^B  left  ende,  Madame  Royale  put  her  arms 
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second  sUir  the  officials  stopped  him,  and  made  him 
return  to  his  usual  place. 

The  King  rejoined  his  confessor  in  the  little  room  in 
the  turret,  and  made  him  relate  the  way  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  to  the  Temple.  Did  this  recital  enter  the 
King's  mind,  or  did  the  words  reach  his  ear  only,  when 
they  were  extinguished  by  his  own  personal  thoughtsi 
That,  no  one  can  say. 

However,  this  is  what  the  abb^  had  to  say.  Notified 
by  Monsieur  de  Malesherbes,  who  had  arranged  an  inter- 
view at  Madame  de  Senozan's,  that  the  King  would  send 
for  the  priest,  in  case  the  death-sentence  was  passed,  Abbj 
Edgeworth,  thougii  at  considerable  personal  nsk,  returned 
to  Paris.  Knowing  that  the  sentence  was  pronounced 
on  Sunday  morning,  he  waited  expectantly,  in  the  Kue 
Bac.  At  four  o'clock  iu  the  afternoon  an  unkuown  man 
presented  himself,  and  gave  the  priest  a  billet,  which 
read  as  follows : 

The  Executive  Council,  having  s  nutter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  communicate  to  Citizen  Edgeworth  de  Firmonl, 

requests  him  to  come  to  its  place  of  meeting. 

The  unknown  man  had  been  ordered  to  accompany  the 
priest,  and  a  carriage  was  in  waiting  at  the  door.  The 
abb^  went  away  with  the  unknown  visitor.  The  car- 
riage stopped  at  the  Tuileries.  The  priest  found  the 
ministora  together.     At  his  entrance  they  rose, 

"  Are  you  the  Abb£  Edgeworth  de  Firmont  f "  asked 
Garat. 

"  Yea,"  responded  the  priest. 

"Well,"  continued  the  Minister  of  Justice,  "Louis 
Capet  having  signified  bis  desire  to  have  you  near  him 
in  his  last  moments,  we  have  sent  for  you,  to  learn  if  you 
consent  to  render  the  service  he  asks." 


^^  IW  1.A  ooiesBse  as  'MUSMT.  <  ^^ 

"If  the  King  hM  dMigmted  ma  B>r  thte «erfio^ -Ifc it 

my  duty  to  obey." 

"In  tfaftt  OMB  yoa  wiH  oom» iMi  me  to  Aa  Tenqda. 
I  am  going  there  at  onoe." 

W«  hkTe  Been  how  the  prieat,  aftw  fhlfillmg  the 
VRul  fonnalitiea,  came  to  the  Sing'a  room ;  and  how 
Lmiia,  after  being  viiited  hj  hia  &mil  j,  reanmed  hie  ooo- 
▼enation  with  the  prieat,  i^  whom  ha  aaikod  the  dataita 
inhich  we  have  radted. 

This  recital  beii^;  over,  the  King  Hud  ;  "UotuleQr, 
kt  na  now  Ibrget  all  elae,  and  attend  to  the  grea^  the 
Bpeidal  boeinaaa  of  my  aalTattoa." 

"  Sire,  I  am  ready  to  do  n^  beat,  and  I  -h<^  that 
God  will  atone  for  my  defii^emnea.  Do  you  not  think 
that  it  would  be  a  great  conBolation  to  bear  Uass  and 
receive  the  oommunion  1" 

"  Yea,  undoubtedly,"  said  the  King.  "  Tou  can  well 
believe  that  I  should  fully  appreuiate  auah  a  great  favor; 
but  how  can  you  accompliah  itt" 

"That's  my  task,  Sire.  I  wish  to  prove  to  yonr 
Uigesty  that  I  am  not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  honor 
you  have  done  me,  in  choosing  me  aa  your  spiritual 
adviser.  If  the  King  will  give  me  carte  Uanehe,  I  will 
be  responuble  for  the  reenlt." 

"Do  as  you  will,  Monsieur,"  said  the  King;  hot 
presently  he  added,  shaking  his  head :  "  Go,  but  yoa 
will  not  succeed." 

Abb£  Edgeworth  bowed  and  went  out,  requesting  to  be 
shown  to  the  Coundl  Boom,  when  he  said  to  the  com- 
missioners :  "  He  who  is  to  die  to-morrow  wishes,  before 
dying,  to  hear  Mass  and  mahe  confession." 

The  commisBioners  looked  at  eaoh  other  in  surprise. 
The  idea  had  never  entered  their  heads  that  anybody 
would  make  such  a  demand  j  so  they  said  :  "  Where  tho 
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Devil  can  jou  find  a  priest  and  church  ntensila  at  this 
hourV 

"The  prieat  ia  found,"  responded  the  abb^,  "sbce  I 
am  here.  As  for  the  utensils,  the  nearest  chapel  will 
furnish  them.     It  is  onl;  needful  to  send  for  them." 

The  officials  hesitated :  "  What  if  this  were  a  trapt" 
said  one  of  them. 

"What  trapl"  asked  the  priest 

"What  if  you  should  poison  the  King,  under  pretence 
of  giving  him  the  hoi;  waTerl" 

Abbe  Edgeworth  looked  intently  at  the  man  who  sug- 
gested this  doubt. 

"You  underetand,"  continued  the  official,  "that  Hia- 
ioTj  furnishes  enough  examples  of  this  sort  to  make  us 
circumspect. " 

"Monsieur,  I  was  so  carefully  searched  when  I  came 
in,  that  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  I  have  no  poison  about 
me.  If  I  have  any  to-raorrow,  I  must  sorely  receive  it 
from  you,  since  nothing  can  reach  me  without  passing 
through  your  bands." 

The  absent  members  were  sent  for,  and  the  question 
discussed. 

The  request  was  finally  granted,  on  two  conditions. 
The  first  was,  that  the  abh^  should  prepare  a  request, 
signed  by  his  own  hand.  The  second  was,  that  the 
ceremony  should  be  over  by  seven  the  next  morning,  as 
at  eight  precisely  the  prisoner  wss  to  be  takes  to  the 
place  of  execution. 

The  priest  wrote  the  reqnest,  and  left  it  on  the  desk. 
Then  he  was  renonduoted  to  the  King,  to  whom  he 
announced  the  good  newa  of  this  concesuon. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock.  TiU  midnigbt  Abb^  Edge- 
worth  was  closeted  with  the  King. 

At  midnight  the  King  said ;  "  UmiBieur  Abb^  I  am 


tired.    I  need  ileet^fbr  I  ibMll  wwit  all  tajr  i 

to-morrow." 

Tben  he  twlee  eilled  far  (ZAj,  w&a  «mm  bi  and  nn- 
dnned  the  EiagTBDdwbdMdtaQUoDUi hair;  bot  tiw 
maater  aaid,  with  a  andla ;  "  It  b  hazd^f  math  Cha 
pidD.." 

Thereapon  the  King  went  to  bed;  but  ba  aud,  aa 
CUrr  drew  the  bed-onrbdaa  i  "  Toa  may  wake  ib«  at 
fl»e  o'olook." 

Hardly  was  hia  head  on  the  ^Dow  before  the  piaooer 
waa  aaleep,  so  orerpowwing  were  hia  idiyaiaal  naeda. 

Firmont  lay  dawn  od  Cl^^'s  bed,  who  himaalf  paaaad 
the  night  in  a  diair. 

CUiy'a  ilumber  waa  fall  ot  fita  and  atarti^  ao  .ba  waa 
anre  to  hear  the  bella  ring  Gtb  o'clock.  Ha  at  onoa 
aroBe,  and  began  to  make  the  tire.  The  noise  woke  the 
King,  who  said  ;   "  Ah,  Cl^ry  I     Has  five  o'clock  rung  t " 

"  Sire,  it  hae  sounded  from  Beveral  docks,  but  not  yet 
from  our  tower,"  replied  Cl^ry,  approaching  the  bed. 

"I  have  slept  well,"  aaid  the  King.  "I  needed  it. 
Yesterdaj  was  a  very  wearisome  day.  Where  is  Mon- 
sieur de  Firmontl" 

"  On  my  bed.  Sire." 

"On  your  bedt  And  where  have  you  passed  tha 
night  1" 

"  On  this  chair." 

"  I  am  sorry.     You  shonld  not  have  done  so." 

"  Oh,  Sire,  could  I  think  of  myself  at  such  a  moment  t  ** 

"  My  poor  CI6ry  I "  said  the  King,  and  ho  offered  him 
bis  hand,  which  Cl^ry  kissed  through  his  tears. 

For  the  last  time  this  faithful  attendant  began  to  dress 
the  King.  He  had  prepared  for  the  purpose  a  brown 
ooat,  gray  breeches,  stockings  of  gray  ulk,  and  a  veat 
pointed  in  the  form  of  a  waistooaU 
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When  he  was  dressed,  Cl^ry  brushed  his  hair.  Uean- 
while  Louis  detached  Irom  his  watch  a  seal,  which  he  put 
into  his  vest-pocket,  while  he  laid  the  watch  on  the 
chimney  piece.  Then  he  drew  a  ring  fix>m  bis  fiuger, 
which  he  placed  in  the  same  pocket  with  the  aeaL 

When  Clery  handed  him  his  coat,  the  King  took  irom 
it  his  memorandum-book,  his  HnufTbox,  his  glasses,  and 
laid  them  on  the  shelf,  along  with  his  purse.  All  these 
preparations  were  made  in  presence  of  the  city  officials, 
who  came  into  the  chamber  of  the  condemned  man  as 
soon  aa  they  saw  the  light. 

Half-past  five  sounded.  "Wake  Monsieur  de  Fir- 
mont ! "  said  the  King  to  Cl^ry. 

The  priest  was  already  awake  and  drcBsed.  Hearing 
this  order  to  C16ry,  be  came  in.  The  King  nodded,  and 
asked  him  to  enter  the  private  room. 

Then  Cl^iy  hastened  to  prepare  the  altar,  —  which 
was  the  chamber  bureau,  covered  with  a  tablecloth.  As 
to  the  sacerdotal  utensils  and  ornaments,  they  had  beeo 
found,  aa  Father  Edgeworth  said,  in  the  first  church 
where  the  request  was  made.  This  was  the  Church  of  the 
Capiicins  du  Marais,  near  the  Hdtel  Soubise. 

When  the  altar  was  dressed,  Cl^ry  notified  the  King, 
who  asked:  "Can  you  serve  the  Mass t" 

"I  hope  80,"  answered  CWry,  "only  I  do  not  know 
the  responses  by  heart." 

Thereupon  the  King  gave  him  a  prayer-book,  open  at 
the  Intrtnt. 

Father  Edgeworth  was  already  in  Gary's  room,  put- 
ting on  his  sacerdotal  garments.  In  front  of  the  tdtar 
the  valet  placed  an  armchair,  and  before  the  chair  he 
laid  a  large  cushion;  but  the  King  made  him  take  it 
away,  while  he  himself  found  a  smaller  cushion,  stuffed 
with  hair,  which  he  ordinarily  used  for  his  prayers. 

VOL.  IV.  —  38 
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Vhea  the  ptieat  utered,  the  dhUb  ndted  to  O* 
■ntecdiBmber,  donUlta  ftning  — ir**-**—**—  lif  MBtMt 
%Hliiii  oodflBiBatio. 

It  WM  now  Bx  (Aflodk;  H«  Hmb  wh  iMgnn.  The 
King  lietsned  to  it  thnm^hoot  on  13m  Imeea,  tod  in  daep 
ooDtemplation.  Aftar  tha  Hm  he  noeived  tite  enoh^ 
rist ;  and  than  Faster  Edgewocth,  bsring  him  alone  to 
hia  darotionfl,  went  into  the  next  room,  to  diveet  himHlf 
of  luB  priestlj  atttre. 

"Hie  King  avftiled  fainuelf  of  tiiia  opportmdty  to  tbanik 
CUiry,  and  spealc  hia  last  &ra«ella.  Allien  he  went  into 
tte  email  room,  vh«e  the  «bM  i^oined  Um,  niaio 
Ci6rj  aeatad  himself  on  the  bed  and  wept 

J^t  eeren  the  King  oama  oat,  and  (3^  ran  to  him. 
Louie  led  him  into  the  recees  of  the  window,  and  awd ; 
"You  will  give  this  seal  to  m;  son,  and  this  ring  to  my 
wife.  Tell  them  that  I  leave  them  with  pain. — This 
packet  contaioB  locks  of  the  hair  of  m;  whole  family. 
Tou  will  hand  this  also  to  the  Queen." 

"  But  shall  70U  not  see  her  again  t "  asked  Cl^. 

The  King  hesitated  an  instant,  as  if  his  heart  foisook 
hia  breaat,  in  order  to  be  with  her ;  and  then  he  eaid,  in 
a  decided  tone  :  "  No,  no  !  I  know  I  promised  to  see  them 
again  this  morning,  but  I  wish  to  spare  them  the  grief  of 
a  situation  so  cruel.  —  Cl^,  if  you  see  them  again, 
tell  them  how  much  it  cost  me  to  depart  without  re> 
ceiving  their  last  embraces." 

After  diying  his  tears  be  said,  with  a  mournful  ac- 
cent :  "  Cl^ry,  you  will  give  them  my  last  farewells,  will 
you  noti"  Then  the  King  returned  onoe  more  to  his 
closet  and  his  devotions. 

The  city  officials  saw  the  King  place  these  different 
articles  in  Clary's  hands,  and  one  claimed  them;  but 
another  proposed  to  leave    them  with  CI^  till  the 
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Council  decided  what  should  bo  done  with  them.  Tha 
latter  suggestion  prevailed. 

A  quarter-honr  later  the  King  once  more  came  out  of 
bis  cabinet,  and  said  to  Cl^ry,  who  was  still  in  waiting ; 
"  Cl^ry,  ask  if  I  can  have  some  scissors  I  "  Then  he  went 
back  again. 

"Can  the  King  have  a  pair  of  toissorsl"  asked  Clery 
of  the  commiBsionen. 

"■What  will  he  do  with  themi" 

*'  I  don't  know.    Ask  him  I " 

One  of  tbe  officials  entered  the  cabinet,  and  found  tho 
King  kneeling  before  Father  Edgeworth. 

"You  have  asked  for  some  scissors,"  be  said.  "What 
fori" 

"  To  have  CI4ry  cut  my  hair." 

The  official  went  down  to  the  Council  Chamber. 
There  was  a  consultation  of  half  an  hour,  but  at  tbe  end 
of  the  faalf-bour  the  request  was  refused. 

The  official  came  upstairs  again,  and  said :  "  Tb* 
Council  refuses." 

"I  need  not  touch  the  scissors,"  said  the  King,  "and 
Cl^ry  maj  cut  my  hair  in  your  presence.  I  beg  yon  to 
ask  once  more." 

The  official  went  down  again,  and  renewed  the  prio- 
oner's  request ;  but  the  Council  persistently  objected. 

An  official  approached  C\6ry,  and  said  to  him  :"  I  be- 
lieve it  'b  time  for  thee  to  get  ready  to  accompany  the 
King  to  the  scaffold." 

"My  God  I  what  fort"  said  Cl^ry,  trembluig  with  fear, 
lest  the  last  hour  had  come  for  him  also. 

"  Nonsense  I "  said  the  other.  "  The  headsman  can 
do  all  that  is  needed  t " 

Day  began  to  break.  The  general  roQ  was  heard)  beat' 
ing  (hrou^h  all  sections  of  tbe  city.     The  noise  and  tho 
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vniTaml  rtir  peavbkted  the  Towar,  tad  froM  As  fabod 

ia  the  TMU  of  CUt7  tad  tbe  priMt, 

CklntK  than  the^,  the  King  Itat«Ded,  anl  fbtn  nUI, 
vithoat  emotion  :  "FnAwUy  the  Nettooal  Otutt^  an 
iMginntng  to  MMmble." 

A  little  later  a  detaohment  of  oaTalry  rode  into  tha 
eonitjard  of  the  Temple.  The  Kii^  and  tUs  eom- 
paniims  ooold  hear  the  offleen  talking  and  the  hor— ■ 
neighing.  Onoe  more  the  King  Uatmed,  and  laid,  with 
the  aame  oalmneea :  "  Apparently  they  are  onnhig.'* 

Firom  seven  to  eight  o'oloak  in  tbt  morning  people 
frequently  knocked  at  the  oMaet  door,  nnder  diffartnt 
pretaxte,  and  for  nrloos  paipoaaa.  Eadi  time  Father 
Edgewortb  ftered  it  was  the  last  call;  bnt  each  time 
Louis  roee  without  emotimi,  went  to  the  door,  auawered 
calmly  those  who  inten-upted  him,  and  then  retamed  to 
his  seat  by  bis  coo  feasor. 

Father  Edgewortb  could  not  see  the  people  who  eam^ 
but  he  could  catch  some  of  their  words. 

He  heard  oue  of  these  intruders  say  to  the  prisoner: 
"Oh  ho!  All  this  was  well  enough  when  you  were  a 
king ;  but  you  're  a  king  no  longer." 

The  King  returned  with  an  unni£Qed  hce;  only  he 
said:  "You  see  bow  these  fellows  treat  me,  myfiither; 
but  one  must  ieam  bow  to  siifier  all  things ! " 

There  was  another  rap,  and  again  the  King  went  to 
the  door.  This  time  he  said  :  "  These  fellows  see  dag- 
gers and  poiaou  everywhere.  How  little  tbey  know  me  1 
Suicide  would  be  a  weakness.  They  would  think  I  knew 
not  hoi/ to  die." 

At  last,  by  nine  o'clock,  the  noise  grow  louder,  and 
the  doors  slammed.  Santerra  came  into  the  rooms^  ao- 
companied  by  seven  or  et^ht  city  of&cials,  aud  by  ten 
gendarmes,  who  ranged  themselves  in  two  linea. 
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Without  WEuting  for  the  knock  at  the  door,  the  King 
came  out  of  hia  cabinet,  and  said  :  "  You  are  after  me  t " 

"  Yea,  Monsieur." 

"  I  ask  only  for  a  minute."  Then  he  went  back,  and 
cloaed  the  door. 

"This  time,  all  ia  over,  mj  father,"  he  said,  throwing 
himself  once  more  at  the  prieat'a  knees.  "  Give  me  your 
final  blesBing,  and  pray  Ood  to  Buatain  me  to  the  end." 

After  the  benediction  was  given,  the  King  arose.  Open- 
ing the  door  he  advanced  towards  the  city  offidala,  who 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  bedroom.    All  wore  their  hats. 

"  My  hat  I "  said  the  King  to  Cl^ry. 

CMry  tearfully  hastened  to  obey, 

"  Is  there  a  member  of  the  Commune  among  you  1 " 
aeked  the  King,  —  "  You  are  one,  I  belioTe  t "  he  added, 
particularly  addressing  a  man  named  Jacques  Roux,  — a 
priest  who  bad  taken  the  Constitutional  oath,  and  who 
now  asked  :  "  What  do  you  want  of  mel" 

The  King  drew  his  will  from  his  pocket,  and  said :  "  I 
b^  you  to  deliver  this  paper  to  the  Queen,  my  wife." 

"We  have  not  come  here  to  receive  thy  commissions," 
answered  Jacques,  impertinently,  "  but  to  conduct  thee  to 
the  acafibld." 

The  King  received  this  insult  with  the  meekness  of 
Jesus ;  and  with  the  same  mildness,  patterned  from  the 
divine  man,  be  turned  towards  another  official,  named 
Gobeau,  and  aud :  "  And  you,  Monsieur,  will  you  also 
refuse  mel" 

Ab  Gobeau  seemed  to  heaitate,  the  King  added :  "  It  is 
only  my  will.  You  can  read  it  There  are  some  things 
in  it  which  I  wish  known  to  the  Commune," 

Gobeau  took  the  paper, 

Seeiug  that  Gl^ry  was  not  only  holding  the  hat  be  bad 
asked  for,  but  his  riding-ooat  also,  —  because  the  faith- 
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fill  BUD  foared  Iflrt  hii  muter  ahonU  iluTer  vitk  the 
odM,  and  tbia  traBoor  be  *"'**r^ir'  tat  omrardio^  flu 
King  said ;  "  No,  Cl^.    Give  m«  mj  bat  only." 

CU17  did  BO ;  and  the  King  took  advantags  of  flia 
opportunity  to  preai  his  bithfol  serrant'a  hand  fcr  flw 
hot  time. 

Then  be  said,  in  mob  a  eoDmaiidiBg  tm*  as  ba  had 
seldom  osed  In  all  his  Ufe :  "Let  as  go,  gsntlemoD  I " 
and  these  were  the  last  words  ipokea  in  hiB  roomL 

On  the  stairoase  be  met  Hathay,  the  keeper  of  the 
Tower,  whom  the  Kng  bad  ftnind  seated  by  tiie  flnaide 
a  night  or  two  befim^  and  brnsqaely  (vdwed  to  gira  np 
the  phwe. 

-"Mathay,"  sudLoais,  "  X  was  too  basty  with  yon  d^ 
before  yesterday.    Do  not  lay  it  up  i^iainst  me." 

Mathay  turned  bis  back,  without  answering. 

The  King  crossed  the  Grst  courtyard  on  foot.  In  doing 
so  he  turned  twice  or  thrice,  to  bid  adien  to  his  only  lore, 
hie  wife,  to  his  one  dear  friend,  his  nster,  and  to  hia  sole 
joy,  bis  children. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  courtyard  they  found  a  hack, 
punted  green.  Two  gendarmes  were  holding  the  doc^ 
open.  At  the  condemned  man's  approach  one  of  them 
entered  first,  and  placed  himself  on  the  (tout  seat.  Tha 
King  followed,  and  made  a  sign  for  Father  Edgewortfa 
to  sit  beside  him  on  the  back  seat.  The  other  gendarme 
took  bis  place  last,  and  closed  the  door. 

Two  stories  were  afloat.  The  first  was,  that  one  of 
these  two  gendarmes  was  a  disguised  priest.  The  second 
was,  that  both  had  received  orders  to  assassinate  the 
Kiug  at  the  least  attempt  to  escape.  Neither  of  theae 
two  assertions  rested  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

At  quarter-past  nine  the  procession  started. 

One  word  now  about  the  Qneen,  Madame  Elisabeth, 
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«ud  the  two  childreD,  whom  the  King,  in  leavuig,  had 
saluted  with  a  last  glance. 

The  evening  before,  after  that  interview  which  wsa  at 
once  BO  sweet  and  ao  painful,  the  Queeu  was  hardly 
strong  enough  to  nndreas  the  Dauphin  and  put  him  to 
bed.  She  threw  herself  upon  her  own  bed  without  im- 
dreasing,  and  during  that  long  winter's  night  Madame 
Elisabeth  and  Madame  Royale  oould  hear  her  moaning 
with  cold  and  grief. 

At  quarter-past  six  her  door  opened,  and  they  searched 
for  a  prayer-book. 

Then  all  the  family  made  themselves  ready,  believing 
— after  the  King's  promise  the  evening  before  —  that 
they  should  presently  be  summoned  to  his  rooms. 

Time  passed  along.  The  Queen  and  the  Princesa, 
ttanding  all  the  while,  beard  the  different  noises  which 
found  the  King  bo  calm,  although  they  made  hia  valet 
and  confessor  shudder.  The  family  heard  the  noise  of 
doors  opening  and  shutting.  They  heard  the  cries  of  the 
populace,  greeting  the  King's  exit.  They  heard  finally 
the  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  and  the  boom  of  the 
cannon. 

Then  the  Queen  fell  into  her  chair,  moaning :  "  He  haa 
gone  without  bidding  ua  farewell  1 "  Madame  Elizabeth 
and  Madame  Royale  knelt  by  her  side. 

One  by  one  all  their  hopes  had  flown.  At  first  they 
hoped  for  exile  or  continued  imprisonment,  but  this 
hope  vanished.  Next  they  hoped  for  a  reprieve,  but 
this  hope  also  vanished.  Finally  they  hoped  for  some 
sudden  blow  on  the  final  road,  but  this  hope  also  waa  to 
vanish. 

"  My  God,  my  God,  my  God !  "  cried  the  Queen.  la 
this  last  despairing  appeal  to  Deity,  the  poor  woman 
npended  her  remaining  force. 
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Hswwbiitt  tfae  haflk  nllad  aloi^  aad  ntamd  Am 
bonlenrda.  Ths  >trMts  vera  alBMwt  dwaited,  md  hdf 
tbe  thopi  vera  oloted.  Hun  wt*  nobodf  tt  tlw  dooi^ 
nobody  It  tlw  windowi. 

A  mmat  from  the  Ocmmnne  tbrliade  usf  oitimiB, 
not  (brming  r  put  of  the  ermed  eeoort,  from  tn.-mtiag 
tho  itreeta  leading  ftom  the  boolarudi,  end  boa  ibm^ 
faig  thHoaelTea  et  the  windom  along  the  route. 

A  misQi'  aky  lowered  npcm  a  foroet  of  J^ea,  in  A* 
mldat  whereof  gljtt««d  oooaeional  ba7oneta<  In  front  ot 
tiie  carriage  rode  the  honemen,  and  ^tead  et  tbem  wm  a 
legion  of  dniminerB. 

The  King  wiehed  to  oonTerae  witii  his  emofteeor,  but 
eonld  not  do  BO,  on  aooonnt  of  Uw  noise ;  lo  Father  ¥ir- 
mont  lent  him  hie  breriai?,  in  whioh  tbe  King  read. 

At  the  Saint  Denis  Qato,  he  raised  his  head,  believing 
he  heard  a  different  noise.  Sure  enough  1  Half  a  score 
of  fOuQg  men  came  rushing  through  tfaeRua  Beanregard. 
Sword  in  hand  they  made  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
shouting:  "Uelpl — alt  who  wish  to  Bave  tbe  King)" 
Three  thousand  conspiratora  were  to  respond  to  this 
appeal,  made  by  the  Baron  de  Batz,  a  scheming  adven- 
turer. He  bravely  gave  the  signal ;  but  out  of  the  three 
thousand  oonspiratois,  only  a  handful  kept  their  pledgee. 
The  Baron  de  Batz  and  his  eight  or  ten  followers,  erased 
by  their  devotion  to  royalty,  seeing  that  nothing  was  to 
be  done,  prQ6ted  by  the  conAinion  caused  by  their  out- 
break, and  escaped  through  the  network  of  streete,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  tbe  Porte  Saint  Denis. 

This  waa  the  incident  which  distracted  the  King  from 
his  prayers,  but  it  was  so  unimportant  that  the  carriage 
did  not  even  pause.  When  it  did  atop,  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes,  it  waa  becauee  they  had  reached 
tho  end  of  the  route. 
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When  the  King  felt  the  motion  ceaae,  he  leaned 
towards  the  priest's  ear,  snd  said  :  "  Here  we  are,  Mun- 
sieur,  if  I  am  not  mistaken."  Father  Firmont  was 
silent. 

One  of  the  three  Samson  Brothers)  the  headsmen  (d 
Paris,  opened  the  door. 

Resting  his  hand  on  the  priest's  knee,  the  King  said, 
in  an  authoritative  tone;  "Gentlemen,  I  commend  this 
gentleman  to  your  oourtesj.  After  my  death,  hava  a 
oare  that  no  harm  oomes  to  him.  I  charge  you  to  guard 
him." 

Meanwhile  the  other  two  headsmen  drew  near;  and 
one  of  them  said  :  "  Yes,  yea  I  Leave  him  to  as.  We  '11 
take  oare  of  him." 

Louis  dismounted.  The  assistants  surrounded  him, 
and  wished  to  remove  his  coat ;  but  be  pushed  them 
contemptuously  away,  and  began  to  disrobe  himself. 

For  an  instant  be  remained  alone  in  the  circle  about 
him,  while  he  threw  down  bis  hat,  untied  bis  cravat, 
and  took  off  his  coat ;  but  then  the  beadsmen  approached 
him,  one  of  them  holding  a  rope  in  his  hand. 

"What  do  you  wish  I"  asked  the  King, 

"  To  bind  you,"  replied  the  headsman,  holding  the  cord. 

"To  that  twill  never  consent  I "  said  the  King.  "Give 
up  that  idea  I  Bo  as  you  are  ordered,  but  you  shall 
never  bind  my  bands,  —  no,  never  I" 

The  executioners  raised  their  voices.  In  the  public 
eye,  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  was  likely  to  deprive  the 
victim  of  the  credit  of  six  months'  calmness,  courage,  and 
resignation ;  but  one  of  the  three  Samsons,  moved  by  pity, 
although  doomed  to  fulfil  this  awful  task,  respectfully 
said  to  the  King:  "Sire,  with  this  handkerchief — " 

The  King  glanced  at  hia  confessor,  who  spoke  with  an 
effort :  "  Sire,  there  will  be  this  additional  resemblance 


bkvMQ  TOUT  Mbtfai^  md  Ob  VMm  Sata#  ^»  tfOI 
noompMiM  70a  1" 

The  King  niMd  hte  eyw  to  Hmm^  witk  n  Upni^Hi 
of  Bapreoifl  grie£     "Ho  &ti  an  azunpls  Is  naedfW  to 


Turtung  to  the  axeoatiotien  he  ■ 
tbam.    "DowlvtjoKwilL    I  wSl  driak  tfce  «^  to  ha 

The  et^  np  the  aeeflbld  wen  high  end  lAppvy.  Ha 
vent  np,  Boetuned  bj  the  peieet,  who  for  aa  iuetuit,  tet 
iDg  the  King  ir«|^  more  beeTily  upon  hie  enn,  Aend 
liet  Looie  might  Aaw  ■ome  foMmatm  la  hie  hwt  mo- 
mente ;  but  whan  they  nadiad  the  upper-Map^  the  Sinf 
eaoaped,  bo  to  speak,  from  the  hands  tf  his  BeiAsaor»  m 
his  BonI  WM  to  eeoi^M  from  hh  bodf,  and  be  walkad 
quiokly  acroas  the  platfonn.  He  waa  veiy  red  in  tbs 
face,  and  never  appeared  man  thoroughly  Tiiadons  and 
animated. 

The  dnima  were  beating,  bat  he  silenced  them  with  a 
look. 

Then,  with  a  strong  voice,  he  spoke  the  foUowtaig 
words:  "I  die  imiocent  of  all  the  crimes  imputed  to. 
m&  I  forgive  the  ooDtriven  of  m;  death,  and  I  pray 
Ood  that  the  blood  jou  are  about  to  shed  maj  not  be 
visited  upon  France." 

"  Strike  the  drums  I "  exclaimed  a  voice,  long  believed 
to  be  Sauterre's,  bat  which  waa  that  of  Monsieur  de  Bean- 
frauohet,  Comte  d'Oyat,  the  bastard  son  of  Louis 
Fifteenth  and  the  Courtesan  Morphise,  and  therefore  the 
iUegitimate  uncle  of  tht  condemned  man. 

The  drummers  obeyed.    The  King  stamped  his  foot 

"  Stop  your  noise  1 "  he  cried,  with  tremendous  em* 
phasis,  "  I  have  something  else  to  say  1 "  but  the  drams 
kept  on. 
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"  Do  jour  duty  t "  Bhonted  the  pikemen,  Buirounding 
the  scaSbld,  to  the  beftdsmen. 

The  executioners  threw  themselves  apoD  the  Kin^^ 
who  was  walkiog  slowly  towsrds  the  knife,  glanoing  at 
the  boTelled  blade,  for  which,  three  years  before,  he  him- 
self bad  drawn  the  outline. 

Then  he  looked  back  at  the  priest,  who  was  kneeling 
in  prayer,  on  the  edge  of  the  scaffold. 

Then  there  was  a  confused  movement  behind  the  two 
posts  of  the  guillotiue.  The  hinged  plank  was  moved 
down  to  a  horizontal  position.  For  an  instant  the  head 
of  the  victim  appeared  at  the  anister  little  window. 
There  was  a  bnght  fiaeh.  A  heavy  thud  was  heard,  and 
then  only  a  huge  jet  of  blood  was  to  be  seen. 

One  of  the  executioners  picked  up  the  head  and  ex- 
hibited it  to  the  populace,  thus  sprinkling  the  boards 
of  the  Bcafibld  with  the  royal  blood. 

At  this  sight  the  pikemen  shouted  for  joy,  and 
hastened  to  wet  in  this  blood  their  pikes  and  sabres,  — 
their  handkerchiefs,  those  who  had  any,  —  while  they 
cheered  for  the  Republic. 

For  the  first  time  this  grand  cry,  "  Long  life  to  the 
Republic  I  "  which  bad  ao  often  roused  the  ptopular  joyi 
died  without  an  echo.  The  Bepublic  already  bore  on  its 
forehead  one  of  thoee  fatal  stAins  which  can  never  be 
eflaced.  The  Republic,  as  was  said  later  by  a  great 
statesman,  had  committed  more  than  a  crime,  — a 
blunder. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  stupefaction  throughout  Paris. 
With  some  this  sentiment  amouuted  to  despair,  A 
woman  drowned  herself  in  the  Seine.  A  barber  cut  his 
throat,  A  bookseller  lost  his  reason.  An  old  offioer 
fell  dead  with  the  shook. 

At  the  opening  of  the  C<mveDtion  a  letter  was  opened 


bf  the  Pnndnit.  VU»  latter  vh  fton  a  nan  «lia 
Mksd  that  tba  body  of  Loots  SbMenth  m^  b*  wnt  to 
Urn,  M  that  be  eonU  buy  It  badcU  Ui  ft«h«t'i. 

Headaod  trunk  nmafaiad  wpwata.  LetnifM  lAat 
beoame  of  them.  We  know  of  no  natal  n»m  torribls 
than  the  official  report  of  the  bnria].  Hen  It  I4  ■•  it 
«aa  made  <m  that  tttj  day : 


Oh  Jantuoy  SI,  17S8,  in  the  MOMid  year  ctf  the  Vnaeb  &»■ 

paUic,  we  the  iiiiihutmiml.  cnmaiMlotMn  to  the  DoNvtmsnt 
of  Paria,  •■  empowered  t^  tba  Ckmezal  Ooniual  of  thii  Depart- 
ment, hi  Tiitae  d  oertein  decieei  <tf  the  Piovhdonal  BxeentiTe 
Ooandl  of  die  Fieneb  BepnbUe,  wot^  at  nbie  oUoek  in  tiba 
forenoon,  to  the  bonae  of  Citiaen  Sieave,  tiiie  net^  of  Saint 
Madeleine. 

Finding  him  at  home,  we  asked  him  if  he  had  provided  for 
the  execution  of  the  orders,  iwoed  by  the  Executive  Council 
and  the  Department  the  evening  before,  for  the  borial  of  Louis 
Capet  He  replied  that  be  had  done,  point  hy  poiot,  what 
was  commanded  hy  the  Executive  Coondl  and  by  the  Dqiait- 
ment,  and  that  all  was  in  readioesa. 

Thence — accompanied  by  Citizeiu  Benard  and  Damorean, 
both  vicars  in  Saint  Usdeleine  Parish,  charged  hy  the  Citi- 
zen Rector  to  attend  to  the  biuisl  of  Ixjois  Capet  —  we 
went  to  the  cemetery  connected  with  the  above-named  parishi 
situated  on  the  Rue  Anjon  Ssint  Honors,  where  we  saw  that 
the  directions  had  been  properly  carried  out,  which  had  been 
commnnicat«d  by  us,  the  evening  before,  to  the  Citizen  B«c- 
tor,  in  virtue  of  the  commisBioo  we  had  received  from  the 
General  CouncU  of  the  Department. 

Soon  after  there  was  deposited  in  the  cemetery,  in  our  pres- 
ence, by  a  detachment  of  gendarmes  on  foot,  the  body  of  Louie 
Capet,  which  we  found  to  be  entire  in  all  its  members,  the 
head  only  being  separated  from  the  trunk.  Vfe  took  note  that 
the  hair  on  the  back  of  his  head  was  cut,  and  that  the  corpse 
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was  witboat  a  neckerchier,  withoat  a  coat,  witfaont  ahoea ; 
bnt  it  was  cUd  in  a  shirt,  a  vest  pointed  like  a  waistcoat, 
bi«echea  of  gray  cloth,  and  a  p&ir  of  gray  silk  hoae. 

Thus  clothed  it  was  placed  in  a  coffin,  which  was  lowered 
into  the  grave  and  immediately  coTered. 

AH  was  BJTsnged  and  executed  in  a  ntaiiner  conformable 
to  the  orders  given  by  the  FroTiaional  Executive  Council  of 
the  French  Republic;  and  we  sign  thia  leport,  together  with 
Citizens  Biuave,  Benard,  and  Damoreau,  the  Bector  and 
Vicara  of  Saint  Madeleine. 

Lbblamo, 

Dahorbac,  Adtiuniitrator  of  tkt  D^aariment ; 

RiCAvs,  Ddboib, 

Resard.  Admmi^aioT  oj  Oit  Daporftnent 

Thus  was  Louis  Siiteenth  interred,  on  Janu&ty  21, 
1793.  His  age  was  thirty-nine  years,  Gve  montha,  and 
three  dayo.  He  reigned  eighteen  years,  and  was  a  pris- 
oner five  months  and  eight  daya. 

His  last  wish  waa  not  accomplished ;  for  his  blood 
brought  misery,  not  only  upon  France,  but  upon  all 
Europe. 


fJRATTfBt   XLL 


■boot  tiM  doHVtod  bat  lighted  MtntHm  ai  P 
dend  in  the  mon  mdanAi^  I?  this  iDai 


alioq,- 


md  SoiiiHhiiiA  «t  the  eods  of  th«r  vaapon^  tittand 
baadkandikft  and  durt^  rtunad  wHh  blood.  T^ef 
AoatMl  H  tiMjr  nn:  "IIm  tgrn^'s  dandl  Bm  Ob 
Qran^B  blood  I " 

Meanwhile  two  men  were  in  the  main  rtoij  of  a  home 
in  the  Kue  Saint  Honor^.  Both  were  equally  silent,  bat 
their  attitudes  were  widely  difierenL 

One,  plunged  in  |nt>found  grief  and  dressed  in  blnck, 
was  seated  in  iront  of  a  table,  bis  head  resting  betweeo 
bis  hands. 

The  other,  dressed  like  a  conntiy  tradesman,  was  strid- 
ing up  and  down  the  room.  His  eye  was  gloomy,  pis 
forehead  was  scarred,  and  his  arms  were  folded  acrona 
his  breast.  Every  time  he  passed  near  the  table,  in  his 
diagonal  walk  across  the  room,  he  glanced  interrogatively 
at  the  absorbed  man  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

How  long  had  these  men  been  sitting  in  this  way  1 
We  cannot  say. 

At  last  the  man  in  rustic  attire,  with  folded  arms, 
scarred  forehead,  and  gloomy  eye,  appeared  to  weary  of 
hie  silence.  Stopping  in  front  of  the  other  raan,  in  the 
black  coat,  whose  head  was  bidden  in  his  hands,  he  said, 
looking  sharply  upon  the  man  whom  he  addressed :  "  So 
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yon  call  me  a  brigand,  beoauie  I  voted  for  the  King's 
death,  do  yoii,  Uonaieur  Gilbert  1 " 

The  man  in  black  raised  his  eyes,  shook  his  head 
sadly,  and  offered  his  hand  to  hia  companion,  and  said  : 
"  No,  Billot,  yoa  are  no  more  a  brigand  than  I  a  man 
aristocrat.  You  voted  acoording  to  your  oonscience,  and 
I  voted  acoording  to  mine ;  only  I  voted  for  life,  and  yon 
for  death.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  take  from  a  man  what 
no  human  power  can  restore." 

"Then  in  your  opinion,"  aaid  Billot,  "dei^^am  ia  in- 
violable and  liberty  is  rebellion;  and  there  is  no  justioe 
here  below  except  for  kings,  —  that  is,  for  tyrants.  What 
then  remains  for  the  people)  The  right  to  serve  and 
obey  1  And  you  say  this,  Monsieur  Gilbert,  a  pupil  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

"  I  do  not  say  that.  Billot,  for  it  would  be  impie^ 
against  the  race." 

"  See  here,"  replied  Billot,  "  I  'ro  going  to  talk,  Mon- 
sieur Gilbert,  with  the  brutality  of  my  coarae  common 
sense,  and  I  will  permit  you  to  reply  with  all  your  mental 
skill.  Do  you  admit  that  a  nation,  believing  itself  op- 
pressed, has  the  right  to  abolish  its  church,  to  lower  or 
even  suppress  its  throne,  and  to  fight  for  freedom  with  all 
its  mightl" 

"  Undoubtedly ! " 

"  Then  has  it  not  a  right  to  oonsolidate  the  results  of 
its  victory  %  " 

"  Yes,  Billot,  it  bos  that  right  incontestably ;  hat  con- 
solidation is  not  brought  about  by  violence  and  murder. 
Remember  what  is  written,  '  Thou  host  no  right  to  kill 
thy  fellow-man  1 ' " 

"  But  the  King  is  not  my  fellow-man ! "  cried  Billot. 
"  He  is  my  enemy.    I  remember  my  poor  mother  used  to 
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iMd  to  ma,  in  the  BiUe,  aboot  what  Suanal  «id  to  th* 

Ivaelites,  when  th^  wanted  »  UDg." 
« I  roodl  it  alM^  BUIot ;  but  nerccthelMi  SmmmI  aa»» 

weawted  Sftol  I    He  did  not  kill  him." 

"  (^  if  I  ti;  to  ora«  ewotds  with  your  harnln^  I'm 
ksL  Only  let  nw  uk  70a  lim^  thi^  — Had  w«  may 
rii^t  to  teke  the  Beitillel" 

"Tee." 

"Had  we  en;  right,  when  the  King  iridied  to  deprin 
the  people  of  the  freedom  cf  debate  to  h<dd  that  merth^ 
In  the  Teiuua  Oonitl " 

"  Tee." 

"  Hed  we  eny  ri^^  when  the  Sing  widwd  to  intimi* 
date  the  Conatitationel  Aaaembljr,  through  the  bwiqaek 
of  the  bodygnards  and  tbe  asaembloge  of  troops  at  Veiv 
eullea,  —  had  we  any  right  to  go  to  Yeraailles  after  the 
King,  and  oompel  him  to  oome  to  Paris ! " 

"Yes." 

"When  the  King  tried  to  escape,  and  go  into  a  foreign 
land,  bad  we  any  right  to  aireat  him  at  Yarennea  1 " 

*'  Yea." 

"  After  he  bad  sworn  to  support  tbe  Constitntion  of 
1791,  when  we  saw  the  King  oorrasponding  with  the 
refugees  and  plotting  with  foreigners,  had  we  any  right 
to  strMghten  things  out,  as  we  did  on  the  Twentieth 
of  Juno  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  When  he  refused  his  sanction  to  laws  emanating  from 
the  popular  will,  had  we  any  right  to  get  up  the  Tenth  of 
August,  —  that  is,  to  oaptote  the  Tuileries  and  proclaim 
the  throne  abolished  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  When  the  King  was  confined  in  the  Temple,  but  Btm 
kept  up  an  active  conspiracy  against  Liberty,  had  wo^  or 
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had  W6  not,  a  right  to  take  him  before  the  National  Coi^ 
TentioQ,  aod  try  him  1 " 

"  Tou  had." 

"  Then  if  we  had  the  right  to  jadge,  we  had  the  right 
to  oondemn." 

"  Yes,  to  exile,  to  banishment,  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment,—  to  everything  except  death." 

"  And  why  not  to  death  1 " 

"  Because  his  guilt  was  in  the  results  of  his  action,  not 
in  hie  intention.  Fowlook  at  it  from  the  people's  stanit- 
point,  my  dear  Billot.  He  acted  from  his  standpoint, 
which  was  the  atandpoint  of  Royalism.  Was  he  a  tyrant, 
as  you  oall  him }  Ho  I  Was  he  an  oppressor  c^  the 
people  t  Kol  Was  he  an  acoomplioe  of  aristocratat 
Mo  I     Was  he  an  enemy  of  Liberty  1     No  I " 

"  Then  you  also  judge  him  from  the  atandpoint  of  Boy- 
•lism,  do  you  t "  said  Billot. 

"  No,  for  from  the  Royalist  point  of  view,  I  ahould 
have  absolved  him  altogether." 

"  Did  you  not  absolve  him,  so  &r  as  to  vote  for  his 
life}" 

"  Yes,  bat  with  lifelong  imprisonment.  Billot,  brieve 
me,  when  I  say  I  had  to  judge  him  more  favorably  thsD 
I  wished.  A  man  of  the  people,  —  or,  rather,  a  son  of 
the  people,  —  the  preponderance  of  feeling  in  me  leaned 
towards  the  popular  side.  You  saw  him  E^ar  off,  but  yon 
did  not  see  him  as  I  saw  him.  Ill-satisfied  with  the 
royal  part  assigned  him,  ha  was  pulled  one  way  by  the 
Assembly,  thinking  him  still  too  powerful,  and  anoth^ 
way  by  an  ambitious  wife.  He  was  urged  one  way  by 
the  uneasy  and  mortified  Nobility,  and  another  by  the 
implacable  Clergy.  He  was  impelled  to  one  course  by 
the  selfish  refugees,  and  to  another  hj  bis  brothers,  — 
who  went  about  ererywhere,  stirring  up  enemies  to  th* 
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Bnolation  fa  bia  luuMb  Ton  i^  he  «M  Mt yoorHlinp- 
eitiMn,  bat  TOUT  Iba.  W«Il,7oar  aomj  wMbMtM,aBd 
d«oent  men  do  wit  kill  Tinqoiibed  aoeniiM.  A  mnidar 
fai  oold  blood  ia  not  JoMiMv  bat  an  immolaticiii  Too 
bftva  oonferred  wmsthuig  like  mMtyrdoia  apoD  Bojilla^ 
To  Jnitioe  yon  bftve  giran  the  likenew  rf  Tengauioa. 
Be  oanfal  1  Bo  otnAil  I  In  dwag  too  moob,  70a  h»T«k 
•tthe  Munf  time^  not  done  anoo^  Cboilea  the  ^nt 
«M  bdiMded,  but  Ohiriei  the  Soeood  beoeme  Kii^ 
Jamei  the  Seeoad  wie  benlehed  ftom  Englead,  and  hk  eon 
■leo  died  in  edlei  Homan  natate  baa  ita  pathetio  lidi^ 
Billot,  and  we  hate  now  alienated  ttom  Bqmblieentem  — 
fer  titty,  perfaapa  tot  a  hondred  7«aii — that  fanmen— 
portion  of  mankind  wbldi  jndgea  nrolotiooa  aolalj  with 
the  heart.  Ah,  believe  me,  my  friend  t  the  Bepnblioana 
ahould  most  deplore  the  blood  of  Louis  Sixteenth,  for  that 
blood  will  be  required  of  them,  and  will  coat  them  their 
Republic  1 " 

"  There  is  some  truth  iu  what  you  say,  Gilbert,"  re* 
aponded  a  Toioe  which  came  from  the  entry  door. 

The  two  men  started,  and  tamed  aimultaneooaly. 
Then  they  eiolaimed  with  one  voice :  "  Cagliostro  I " 

"Oh  Lord,  yea  I"  answered  he.  "But  there  ia  alao 
truth  in  what  Billot  says." 

"  Alas  I "  said  Qilbert,  "  that  'a  just  the  difficulty. 
The  cause  which  we  disoass  has  two  sides;  and  each, 
looking  at  one  side  only,  is  forced  to  think  himaell 
right." 

"Yea,  but  he  ought  also  to  be  willing  to  let  it  be  aaid 
that  he  is  vrong,"  replied  Cagliostro. 

"  Tell  UB  your  opinion,  master  I "  stud  Gilbert. 

"  Tea,  your  opinion  I "  aiud  Billot. 

"Tou  have  tried  the  aocnaed,  but  I  am  to  ait  in  judg- 
ment on  the  trial.     If  you  bad  condemned  the  kiaiy,  yon 
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would  have  done  right;  but  you  Bontenoed  the  vum,  aod 
there  you  blundered." 

"  I  don't  undentand  I "  aaid  Billot 

"  Listen,  for  I  now  partly  begin  to  see  through  it  I "  aiUd 
Gilbert. 

"The  King  ought  to  have  been  killed,"  continued 
Caglioatro,  "  while  he  waa  at  Yersailles  or  the  Tuileriee, 
a  stranger  to  the  people,  behind  his  network  of  oourtiera 
and  Mb  barrier  of  Swiss.  He  should  have  been  killed  on 
October  6  or  August  1 0.  On  those  days  he  was  a  tyrant  I 
but  after  being  left  five  monthB  in  the  Temple,  in  com* 
munication  with  everybody,  —  eating  before  everybody, 
sleeping  in  the  presence  of  everybody,  the  comrade  <^ 
common  folks,  of  the  workman,  of  tfae  shopkeeper,  —he 
waa  elevated,  by  this  false  abasement,  to  the  dignity  of 
manhood,  and  so  he  should  have  been  treated  like  a  man, 

—  that  is,  exiled  or  impriBoned." 

"  I  did  not  undei-stand  you,"  said  Billot  to  Gilbert^ 
"but  I  do  understand  Citizen  Cagliostro." 

"  Undoubtedly,  during  these  five  months  of  captivity, 
the  King  has  been  seen  in  the  most  touching,  innocent, 
and  worthy  light  He  has  shown  himself  a  good  husband, 
a  good  father,  a  good  man.  What  ninnies  I  Gill^ert,  I 
supposed  they  had  more  sense  1  They  regenerated  him. 
They  remodelled  him.  As  the  sculptor  hews  the  statue 
fh)m  the  marble  block  by  blow  upon  blow,  so,  by  blow 
after  blow  on  this  prosaic  and  commonplace  nature,  — 
neither  wicked,  nor  yet  good,  immersed  in  corporeal 
habits,  yet  straight-laced  in  his  piety,  not  after  the 
fashion  of  an  elevated  spirit,  but  like  a  parish  warden, 

—  out  of  such  a  dull  nature,  I  say,  has  been  moulded 
a  statue  of  Courage,  of  Patience,  of  Resignation.  This 
statue  has  been  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of  grief.  This 
poor   King   has   been   so    elevated,   eo   broadened,   k 
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nootified,  that  it  has  timAabdj  ocmh  to  pMi  tlwt  Us 
wife  loTM  him." 

Cngliofltro  laughed  ftoA  added  t  "  Ify  dear  Oilbsi^ 
who  would  have  believed,  tn  October,  1789,  or  last 
Augnst,  tbat  the  QneeD  would  ever  love  her  hnahand  t " 

•'  Ob,"  eaid  Billot,  "  if  I  had  only  thou^t  of  all  tiin  I " 

"Well,  what  would  yon  have  done  about  it.  Billot t" 
aaked  Gilbert. 

"What  would  I  have  donet  I  would  have  killed 
htm,  either  in  Jnljr,  or  October,  three  yean  i^o,  or  else 
hat  August     It  would  have  been  eo  ea^  I " 

Theee  words  were  spoken  in  a  gloomy  tone  of  p^ 
triotism,  wfaioh  Gilbert  pardoned,  but  which  Ce^oMio 
admired. 

"  Tea,"  said  the  latter,  after  a  rooroeut's  silence,  "  but 
you  did  n't  do  it  I  You  voted  for  his  death.  Billot !  You, 
Gilbert,  voted  for  hie  life.  Now  will  you  listen  to  a  last 
piece  of  advice !  Gilbert,  you  only  had  yourself  elected 
to  the  Convention,  in  order  to  fulfil  s  duty.  You,  Billot, 
had  yourself  cboeen  in  order  to  achieve  vengeance.  Duty 
and  vengeance  hnving  been  both  accomplished,  you  aro 
no  longer  needed  here.     Go  away  I  " 

Both  men  looked  at  Caglioatro. 

"  Yes,"  be  resumed,  "  neither  of  you  is  a  party-man. 
You  are  men  of  bouI  and  reason.  Now  that  the  King  is 
dead,  the  political  parties  will  find  themselves  face  to 
face,  and  they  will  destroy  each  other.  Which  will  go 
under  first  1  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  tbat  both 
will  go  down,  one  after  the  other.  To-morrow,  Gilbert, 
your  indulgence  towards  the  King  will  be  regarded  as  a 
crime ;  and  by  the  next  day,  your  severity,  Billot,  will  in 
its  turn  be  treated  as  criminal.  Believe  me,  in  this  im- 
pending mortal  struggle  between  hatred,  fear,  vengeance, 
and  fanaticism,   few  will  remain    secure   and   unsullied. 
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Some  will  be  Bmirchsd  vith  mud,  others  wtUi  Uood.  ^ 
Go  away,  my  friends,  go  away  1 " 

"But France  1"  aaid  Gilbert 

"  Yes,  France  1 "  repeated  Billot. 

"  Outwardly  France  is  saved.  Outside  enemies  are 
beaten.  The  inside  enemy  is  dead.  As  dangerous  as  tbe 
scaffold  of  January  21,  1 793,  may  be  for  the  future,  it  is 
inconteatably  a  great  power  in  the  present,  —  the  power 
of  a  Revolution  which  cannot  go  backward.  The  death  of 
Louis  Sixteenth  condenuis  France  to  the  vengeance  of 
thrones,  and  gives  to  tbe  Republic  the  convulsive  and 
desperate  strength  of  a  nation  nnder  sentence  of  death. 
Look  at  Athena  in  the  clasaic  days.  Look  at  Holland  in 
modem  times.  All  indecision  and  all  negotiations  cease 
with  to-day.  The  Eevolution  stands  with  the  axe  in  one 
hand  and  the  trioolored  flog  in  the  other.  —  Go  in  peace  1 
Before  the  axe  is  laid  aside,  the  nobles  will  lose  their 
heads.  Before  France  lays  down  the  tricolored  flag, 
Europe  will  be  at  her  feet. —Go,  my  friends,  go  ! " 

"  Ood  is  my  witness  that  I  shall  not  regret  leaving 
France,  if  her  future  is  what  you  prophesy  j  but  whither 
shall  wegoV 

"  Ingrate  I  Dost  thou  then  forget  thy  foster  country, 
America!  Dost  thou  forget  all  its  immense  lakes,  ita 
virgin  forests,  its  prairies  as  vast  as  the  ocean  t  Hast 
thou  no  need  of  nature's  repose,  —  thou  who  cantt  re- 
pose thyself,  —  after  the  terrible  agitations  of  society  1" 

"  Will  you  follow  me,  Billot  1 "  said  Gilbert,  rising, 

"  Will  you  pardon  me  1 "  asked  Billot,  going  towardi 
Gilbert. 

The  two  men  threw  tlieniselves  into  each  other's  arms. 

"  Very  weU,"  said  Gilbert,  "  we  will  go  together." 

"  When  1 "  asked  Cagliostro. 

"In — in— a  weekl" 
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Oi^iostn shook liiibMd.    "Toaaraatgotoii^litl* 

btMud. 
"  "Why  to-night  I" 

"BeeaoM  I  go  to^aoRmr,*  nid  OtfjBu/bn, 

*  Wbow  do  yon  go  1 

"  Ton  win  know  toow  di^,  my  fUaodB." 

"But  how  OHi  we  got" 

«  The  ship  F^ioklin  wiU  set  SBfl  ftr  AmsriM  fa  tfaii^ 
rizbonn." 

"Bat  tiw  psMpntst* 

"Theirs  hanl" 

"My  son  — 1»  uksd  Oabert. 

Csg^iostro  went  to  the  door  snd  opened  i^  Mtying : 
"Ccnne  in,  Sebsstien  I    Toar  (ktber  cells  yon." 

The  led  entered,  end  threw  himself  into  his  btha^m 
arms.     At  this  sight  Billot  sighed  profoundly. 

"  Only  a  postohaise  is  wanting,"  said  Gilbert 

"  Mine  is  all  bamessed  and  at  the  dooi,"  replied 
Cagliostro. 

Gilbert  went  to  the  secretary,  where  there  were,  in 
the  comraoQ  purse,  a  thousand  louis,  —  nearly  five  thou- 
sand Amerioan  dollars,  —  and  motioned  to  Billot  to  take 
his  share. 

"  Have  we  enough  1 "  asked  Billot. 

"  We  have  more  than  enough  to  buy  a  proyinoe." 

Billot  looked  about  him  in  an  awkward  way. 

"  What  are  you  looking  for,  my  fHend  1 "  asked  Gilbert. 

"  I  am  lookiDg  for  something  wbioh  will  be  uselees, 
even  if  I  find  it,  since  I  cannot  write." 

Gilbert  smiled,  opened  bis  desk,  and  said :  "  Dictate  I " 

"  I  wish  to  send  a  farewell  to  Pitoo." 

**  I  will  see  to  it  I  "  said  Gilbert,  and  began  to  write. 
When  he  had  finished  writing.  Billot  asked :  "  What 
have  you  written  1" 
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Gilbert  read  H  aloud : 

UiDEAKFiTon:  We  are  leaving  France, — Billot,  SelwH 
tien  and  mjself, — and  we  all  three  embrace  you  tenderly. 

As  you  are  at  the  head  of  Billot's  fimn,  we  think  yoa  need 
nothing  more. 

Some  day  wa  shall  probably  write  for  you  to  come  and 
rejoin  as.  Youi  Mend, 

GiLBIBT. 

*>  Is  that  all  I "  asked  Billot 
'  There  is  a  poatscript  I " 
"  What  is  it  1" 

Gilbert  looked  at  the  former,  and  then  read  the 
pofltacript : 

Billot  commends  Catherine  to  yonr  care. 

Billot  uttered  a  cry  of  gratitude,  and  again  threw  him- 
self into  Gilbert's  arms. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  postchaise  was  rolling  aloi^ 
toward  Havre,  carrying  Gilbert,  Sebastien,  and  Billot 
&r  away  &om  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


VBAT    ANOB     PITOU     AND     CATHIBINK    BILLOT     DID     OS 
VBBRSABT    IS,  ITM. 

On  one  cold  and  beautiful  morning,  in  the  terrible  win- 
ter of  1793-1794,  a  little  more  tban  a  year  after  tbs 
death  of  tbe  King,  and  the  departure  of  Qilt)ert,  Seba^ 
tien,  and  Billot  for  America,  three  or  four  hundred 
peraoDB  —  that  is  to  saj,  nearly  &  uzth  part  of  the  popu> 
latioD  of  Viilera  Cottereta  —  were  waiting,  on  the  Place 
dn  Cti&tean  and  in  tbe  conrtyard  of  the  Uayor's  office, 
for  the  exit  of  two  lovers,  whom  our  old  acquaintance. 
Monsieur  de  Longpi^,  was  nuitiag  in  wedlock. 

These  two  were  Ange  I^tou  and  Catherine  Bllot 
Alaa  I  it  had  taken  many  grave  events  to  lead  YiBoonnt 
Isidore  de  Chamy's  former  mistresa,  and  little  Isidore's 
mother,  to  become  Madame  Ange  Pitou. 

People  related  and  oommented  upon  these  erents  in 
their  own  way ;  but  whichever  way  the  oocurrenooB  were 
twisted,  they  redounded  to  the  glory  and  devotion  of 
Pitou  and  the  windom  of  Catherine;  only  the  more 
iutereating  the  bridal  couple  seemed,  the  more  the  two 
were  pitied. 
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Perhaps  they  wen  haj^ier  than  any  indlTidiuI  mao  at 
woman  in  the  crowd ;  bat  a  crowd  ia  ao  conitituted  as 
alwajB  to  either  pity  or  envy.  Ob  this  occaaioD  the 
tendenqy  was  towards  oompaaaion,  and  the  crowd  pitied 
aooordingly. 

The  events  prediot«d  foy  CsgUostm^  aa  the  evening  of 
January  21,  1793,  had  marcbed  on  with  rapid  atrides, 
each  of  which  left  behind  it  an  ine&oeable  footprint  of 
Uood. 

On  February  1,  1793,  the  National  Convention  voted 
to  raise  800,000,000  francs  by  the  issue  of  assignata. 
or  government  promisea  This  augmented  the  entire 
amount  of  asaignata  issued  to  3,100,000,000  bwaa,  — 
three  billions  and  one  hundred  millions,  —  (equal  to 
ux  hundred  million  dollan). 

On  March  28, 1793,  on  the  motion  of  Trailhard,  the 
Convention  passed  an  edict  against  the  Royalist  refugeea. 
This  edict  made  their  exile  perpetual,  declared  them 
legally  dead,  and  oonfiBcated  their  possesBions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Republic 

On  November  7  the  Convention  passed  a  vote  direct- 
ing the  Committee  of  Public  Inatniction  to  present  a 
plan  for  the  substitution  of  some  rational  and  legal  form 
of  worship,  in  place  of  that  taught  and  practised  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

We  need  not  speak  of  the  proscription  and  death  of 
the  Girondists.  We  need  not  speak  of  the  execution  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  of  the  Queen,  of  Bailly,  Donton, 
Camille  Desmoulins,  and  of  so  many  otbeis.  Although 
these  events  sent  their  reverberations  even  to  VillerB 
Cotterets,  they  had  no  influence  over  the  persons  of 
whom  it  remains  for  us  to  speak. 

The  result  of  the  edict  of  confiscation  was,  that  Gilbert 
and  Billot,  being  regarded  as  refugees,  their  estates  were 
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confiscated,  and  put  up  for  sale.  It  vas  the  same  with 
the  property  of  Cbarny,  who  was  killed  on  August  10, 
and  of  his  Countess,  slain  on  September  2. 

Catherine  waa  therefore  put  out  of  the  farm,  which 
was  regarded  as  national  property.  Piton  wished  to 
reclsim  it  in  Catherine's  name ;  bnt  Pitou,  having  be- 
come a  Moderate,  was  himself  somewhat  tutptcted  ;  and 
wise  people  advised  htm  not  to  oppose  the  national 
orders,  either  by  deed  or  word.  Catherine  and  Piton 
therefore  withdrew  to  Haramont. 

At  first  Catherine  had  a  notion  of  taking  up  her  abode, 
as  she  bad  done  twice  before,  in  the  hut  of  Father 
Glouis ;  but  when  she  presented  herself  at  the  door  of 
the  Duo  d'Orl^ns's  ex^mekeeper,  he  placed  his  finger 
on  his  lips,  as  a  sif^al  for  silence,  and  shook  his  bead,  to 
indicate  impossibility. 

Tliis  impossibility  arose  fVom  the  fact  that  her  old 
place  was  already  occupied.  The  law  against  unsworn 
priests  bad  been  vigorously  enforced ;  and  one  can  read- 
ily understand  that  aa  the  Abb^  Fortier  would  not  take 
the  oath,  he  would  have  been  banished,  if  he  had  not 
already  banished  himself. 

As  the  times  were  not  favorable  for  orossiug  the 
frontier,  bis  exile  was  limited  to  forsaking  his  housa 
at  VilleTB  CotteretB,  —  where  he  left  his  sister,  Made* 
moiselle  Alexandrine,  to  watch  over  his  goods, — and 
seeking  an  asylum  with  Father  Clonia,  which  the  old 
man  felt  constrained  to  bestow  upon  him,  by  virtue  of 
the  old  relations  of  both  men  to  the  Orleans  family. 

The  hut  at  ClouVse  Kock,  as  may  be  remembered,  was 
little  more  tbtm  a  burrow  excavated  in  the  earth,  where 
a  single  person  was  but  poorly  accommodated ;  and  even 
with  the  additional  /«an-(o,  which  Viscount  Isidore  had 
added  for  Catherine's  convenience,  before  the  birth  of 
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their  child,  then  was  not  room  enoD^  fir  tlw  jiTiiwI, 
Catherine,  and  little  Isidore,  beaides  <dd  C9oiiii  hjmf^>)f. 

Then  we  mnst  «Im  raoall  fba  faitoknmt  oondoot  cf 
Father  Fortier  at  the  time  of  Uadame  BtDo^a  death. 

Catherine  was  not  mongh  of  a  (%riati«n  to  pardon  the 
prieafa  refiual  to  burf  her  mother;  and  even  if  afae  had 
been  Christian  enongfa  to  forgive  him,  he  was  too  good  m 
Catholic  to  pardon  her.  She  had  to  relinquish,  tber»- 
fbre,  all  idea  <tf  livliig  in  the  Clonue  but. 

Then  there  were  Aont  Angelioa's  hoose,  on  the  road  to 
Flenx,  and  Pitoa's  hired  tenement  at  Hanmont,  with  ita 
two  or  three  nwma. 

Aont  Angelica's  house  was  not  to  be  thought  of  The 
fltfther  the  Bevolation  progrened,  the  more  oroes^rained 
the  old  woman  became,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible; 
and  tbe  leaner  a]eo  she  became,  though  this  seemed 
incredible. 

This  moral  and  oorporeal  change  in  Aunt  Angelica's 
condition  arose  from  the  fact  tbat  in  Yillere  Cottereto, 
as  eveiywhere  else,  the  parish  church  was  closed,  wait- 
ing for  some  rational  and  legal  worship  to  be  invented 
b;  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  church  being  closed,  the  rental  of  chairs,  which 
constituted  Aunt  Angelica's  principal  revenue,  fell  off  to 
nothing;  and  it  was  this  paralysis  of  her  resources  which 
rendered  her  thinner  and  more  crabbed  than  ever. 

Wo  must  add  also,  that  having  bo  often  heard  about 
the  capture  of  the  Bastille  by  Billot  and  Ange  Pitou,  and 
having  seen  her  nephew  or  the  former  start  posthaste  for 
Paris  on  the  eve  of  every  great  upheaval  in  the  capital, 
she  hod  little  doubt  that  the  French  Eevolution  was 
conducted  by  Ange  and  Billot,  and  that  Citizens  Danton, 
Uarat,  Robespierre,  and  others  were  but  secondary  to 
these  two  chief  managers. 
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We  can  veil  understand  that  Mademoiselle  Alexan- 
drine enoouroged  her  in  these  absurd  ideas,  which  Billet's 
regicidal  vote  raised  to  an  extravagant  pitch  of  fanatical 
hatred. 

It  would  not  then  do  to  think  of  placing  Catherine 
with  Aunt  Angelica,  The  only  place  left  was  Pitou's 
rooms  in  the  little  oottage  at  Haramont ;  but  how  could 
two,  to  say  nothing  of  three,  dwell  in  this  little  oottage 
without  prompting  the  worst  sort  of  gossip  1  This  was 
yet  more  impossible  than  for  Catherine  to  think  of  living 
at  Clouise  Kook. 

Pitou  then  decided  to  demand  hospitality  of  bis  friend 
D^r^  Maniquet,  —  a  hospitality  which  the  worthy 
Haramontese  at  once  accorded,  and  which  Pitou  repaid 
by  indostiy  of  all  sorts. 

All  this  gave  poor  Catherine  no  proper  position  in  the 
community.  Piton  lavished  upon  her  all  the  tenderness 
of  a  friend,  all  the  kindness  of  a  brother;  but  she  felt 
that  it  was  neither  as  a  Mend  nor  as  a  brother  that  she 
loved  Pitou. 

Little  Isidore  also  felt  this ;  for  as  the  poor  boy  had 
never  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  bis  father,  he  loved 
Pitou  as  be  would  have  loved  the  Viscount, — perhaps 
better;  for  it  must  be  said  that  if  Pitou  was  the  wor- 
shipper of  the  mother,  he  was  the  slave  of  her  child. 
This  skilfU  strategist  knew  that  the  one  means  of  in- 
gress to  Catherine's  heart  was  through  the  pathway 
opened  by  her  child. 

However,  we  must  hasten  to  say  that  this  sort  of  oalon- 
lation  never  tarnished  honest  Pitou's  sentiments.  Pitou 
remained  what  we  knew  him  in  the  earlier  chapters  of 
this  story,  and  of  the  one  which  bean  his  name, — 
an  innocent  and  dutiful  lad ;  and  if  there  was  any 
change  in  him   it  was  this,  —  tiuttf  in  attaining  his 
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Mjorify,  be  beoime  man  dergted  mmI  ■imjto  linaHnil 
tbui  ffver. 

All  thew  qtulitic*  morod  C*tharinft  to  tMn,  Sha 
feh  that  Fitou  loved  her  ardentlj,  loved  her  to  the  wge 
ot  adantioa  and  ftaaticiwii ;  and  ahe  oftsB  wd  to  beis 
arif  that  ahe  eould  sennl  uioh  great  lore,  aoah  oan>- 
plete  devoticm,  with  a  leptiinBot  iDon  toider  thaa 
frieadahip. 

Toot  Cathemo  felt  herself  aode  from  Phon  and  her 
diild,  entirely  alone  ia  the  world.  Km  onderBtood  that 
if  ahe  ehould  di<^  little  Liidore  would  have  no  friend  in 
the  world  except  Pitoo.  Heaee  it  eame  abou^  little  hy 
little,  that  Catherine  was  almost  ready  to  give  Ktoa  tlu 
ouly  reoorapenee  in  ber  power,  and  bestow  heraelf  iqxm 
him,  body  and  soul ;  tboogb,  alas  I  her  eariiest  love,  the 
budding  and  odorauB  flower  of  her  youth,  was  now  trane- 
planted  in  Heaven. 

Nearly  bix  monthB  paased,  during  which  Catherine 
kept  her  decision  oarefuUy  guarded  in  one  comer  of  her 
mind,  or  rather  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart ;  for  she  ooold 
not  quite  accustom  herself  to  this  new  thought 

During  thiB  half-year,  although  Pitou  was  greeted 
eveiy  morning  by  a  pleasanter  smile,  although  be  was 
welcomed  every  evening  by  a  tenderer  pressure  of  the 
hand,  he  had  no  idea  that  such  a  reversion  in  his  favor 
was  taking  place  in  Catherine's  aeotitnents ;  but  as 
Fitou's  devotion  and  love  did  not  arise  from  hope  of 
recompense,  he  loved  her  more  and  more,  and  grew 
more  and  more  devoted,  though  ignorant  of  her  changed 
sentiments. 

This  might  have  gone  on  till  both  Pitou  and  Catherine 
were  in  their  graveB,  or  till  Pitou  was  as  old  as  Philemon, 
and  Catherine  as  aged  as  Baucis,  without  producing  the 
least  alteration  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Captain  of  the 
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H&nunont  National  Guards ;  ao  it  fell  out  that  Catherine 
had  to  Bpoak  first,  —  that  is,  after  the  feminine  foshion 
of  apeaking. 

One  evening,  instead  of  offering  him  her  hand,  abe 
offered  him  ber  forehead.  Pitoa  fancied  this  was  an 
oversight  on  Catherine's  part,  and  did  not  profit  by  the 
oversight,  but  recoiled  a  step.  Catherine,  instead  of 
releasing  his  hand,  drew  him  towards  her,  and  presented 
not  only  her  fbrehead,  but  ber  oheek.  Fitou  hesitated 
aUU  more. 

Seeing  all  this,  little  Isidore  put  in  hia  word :  "  Papa 
Pitou,  kiss  Mamma  Catherine  1 " 

"  Oh  my  God  1 "  murmured  Pitou,  taming  pale  aa 
deathf  as  he  touched  Catherine's  oheek  with  his  cold 
and  trembling  lipa. 

Taking  her  child,  she  put  him  into  Pitou's  arms,  and 
said :  "  I  give  yon  my  child,  Pitou.  Will  you  not  take 
the  mother  alaot" 

For  an  instant  Pitou's  head  whirled.  He  shut  his 
eyes,  and  while  still  pressing  the  child  to  hia  heart,  be 
dropped  into  a  chair,  crying  out,  with  that  heart-delicacy 
which  only  another  heart  can  appreciate:  "Monsieur 
Isidore,  my  darling  Monsieur  Isidore,  how  much  I  love 

Isidore  always  called  him  Papa  Pitou ;  but  Pitou  had 
always  said  Monsieur  Isidore  to  the  Viscount's  eon. 

Pitou  felt  that  it  was  chiefly  because  of  her  love  for 
her  child  that  Catherine  was  willing  to  love  himself,  and 
therefore  bo  did  not  aay  outright:  "How  I  love  you, 
Mademoiselle  Catherine  I"  but,  "How  I  love  you,  Mon- 
sieur Isidore  I " 

This  point  being  understood,  that  Pitou  loved  the  child 
better  than  the  mother,  they  talked  of  marriage. 

Sud  Pitou ;   "  I  will  not  huny  you,  MademoiMll« 

VOL.  IV.  —  » 


Cubcrioe.     Take  jtnr  own  tine  ;  b«t  if  jva 
to  make  toe  b^ipji  don't  be  it  be  tea  ka^' 

Catbecine  ciolj  required 
tfcm  «e«ka  Pil(»,  in  loll 
to  Aunt  Angeltcs,  to  uk  b«r  to  Uk«  pwt 


I 


ke  WM  yet  a&r  o^  and  nado  ^Mto  «q  ik*  At 

but  TOaa  nooe  tb*  Im  ki^  on  Us  v^  tn^ 
inbcwpitaUe  porUl,  st  which  be  nippad  gndy. 
"  Who  noM  than  I  *  sAad  AnBt  A^griw^  V  b« 


"lb,  tb7  napiwv,  doar  ^int  Aqgglinl'' 

"Go  jooT  WMja,  joa  n<nihaiiliia  bmii,  job  Ha^BO^ 
maker  I"  add  tbe  old  woman. 

"  AoDtj,  I  come  to  uuionnce  a  Irit  of  newa  vbtd 
cannot  fail  to  please  thee,  and  which  girea  nte  gnst 
bappineas." 

"  And  what  news  is  that,  jon  Jacobin  1  ** 

"  Open  the  door  and  1 11  tell  thee." 

"  Speak  throngh  the  door.  I  won't  open  it  for  aocli  a 
BoaUwag." 

"That's  thy  last  word,  dear  Aunt  Angelica t** 

"  That  'b  my  last  word  !  " 

"  Well,  I  am  to  be  married.* 

The  dnor  opened  as  if  bj  magic. 

"To  whom }"  asked  Angelica. 

"  To  Mademoiselle  Catheriae  Billot ! " 

"  The  wretch  1  the  rascal  I  tbe  donkey  1  He  II  many 
that  lightV-Iove.  —  Bah  1  Go  along^  and  take  my  onrva 
with  you  ! "  and,  with  a  gesture  full  of  arroganoe,  she  pat 
out  her  dry  and  yellow  bands,  to  repel  her  nephew  from 
her  heart  and  hearth. 

"  Aunty,  please  understand  that  I  am  too  familiar  with 
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thy  ctiTseB  to  mind  these  mora  th&n  the  othen.  UTever- 
thelesa,  I  owed  thee  thia  courtesy  of  announcing  my  mar- 
riage. I  have  announced  it.  That  ceremony  is  over,  bo 
Good-bye ! " 

Raising  his  hand  to  hia  three-cornered  hat,  Pitou  sa- 
luted Aunt  Angelica,  and  resumed  hia  walk  to  Fleuz. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OK  THB  BFFBOT  PBODUOSD  UPON  AUNT  ANOBUOA  BT  THE 
ANNOUNOEUNT  OF  BBSR  NBPHBW'S  MARRTAQB  WITH 
OATHBBINB  BILLOT. 

PiTOU  went  to  the  house  of  Monsieur  de  Longprd^  who 
dwelt  in  the  Bue  de  POnnet,  to  notify  him  of  his  ap- 
proaching marriage;  and  Citizen  Longpr^  less  piejudioed 
than  Aunt  Angelica^  felicitated  Fitou  on  the  good  action 
he  was  about  to  perform. 

Pitou  listened,  quite  astonished.  He  could  not  under- 
stand that,  in  achieTing  his  own  happiness,  he  was  also 
doing  a  kind  deed. 

As  a  good  Republican,  Pitou  was  now  more  than  ever 
grateful  to  the  Republic,  for  abolishing  the  publication  of 
the  bans,  and  all  other  tardy  preliminaries,  through  the 
suppression  of  marriages  in  church. 

It  was  agreed,  between  Citizen  Longpr^  and  Citizen 
Pitou,  that  on  the  Saturday  following,  Catherine  and 
Ange  should  be  united  at  the  townhouse. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  the  time  appointed  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  sale  of  Billot's  farm  and  the  Chateau 
de  Boursonne.  The  price  of  the  farm  was  set  at  not 
less  than  400,000  francs  ($80,000),  and  the  price  of  the 
chiteau  at  600,000  francs  ($120,000);  but  these  prices 
were  estimated  in  assiguats,  and  this  paper  money  had 
begun  to  fall  fearfully  in  value.  The  golden  louis  was 
ordinarily  worth  about  24  francs  in  specie ;  but  the  same 
golden  louis  was  now  worth  920  francs  in  paper  money. 
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Indeed,  then  were  no  longer  anj  geDuine  gold  louia  in 
circulation. 

Pitou  went  back  to  tell  Catherine  the  good  nevs ; 
though,  aa  he  had  allowed  himself  to  hasten  the  marriage 
by  a  couple  of  days,  he  feared  leat  the  change  should 
be  displeasing  to  her.  Catherine  did  not  manifest  an; 
dissatisfaction,  and  Pitou  was  acoordtngly  among  the 
angels,  —  as  hie  name  warranted ;  but  Catherine  inueted 
that  once  more  Pitou  should  risit  Aunt  Angelica,  to 
announce  the  precise  time  of  the  marriage,  and  invite 
her  to  lend  her  countenance  to  the  ceremony.  The  old 
lady  waH  Pitou'a  aole  kinawoman ;  and  though  not  a 
very  tender  kinswoman,  it  was  proper  for  Htou  to  fulfil 
all  social  requirementa. 

On  Thursday  morning,  therefore,  Pitou  went  to  Yillen 
Cotterets,  in  order  to  pay  his  aunt  a  second  visit.  Nine 
o'clock  was  ringing  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  house. 
This  time  Aimt  Angelica  waa  not  at  the  door  ;  and  yet 
the  door  waa  faatened,  as  if  she  had  expected  Pitou. 

Pitou  fancied  that  ahe  had  gone  out,  and  was  delighted 
at  this  circumstance.  He  had  made  hia  visit,  and  a 
tender  and  respectful  letter  would  well  take  the  place  of 
the  speech  he  had  dreaded. 

As  the  lad  was,  above  all,  conscientious,  he  rapped  at 
the  door,  fast  aa  it  was,  and  as  nobody  responded  to  his 
knocks,  he  began  to  call  his  aunt's  name. 

At  this  double  noise  of  calling  and  rapping,  a  neighbor 
appeared. 

"  Ah,  Mother  Fagot,  do  you  know  whether  my  aunt 
haa  gone  outl" 

"Does  n't  she  answer  1"  replied  Mother  Fagot. 

"  No,  as  yon  aee.     Probably  she  has  gone  out." 

Mother  Fagot  shook  her  bead,  and  replied :  "  I  should 
have  seen  her  go  out.    My  door  faoea  hera ;  and  it  'a  very 
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■ddom,  wtMD  dt*  gsti  np,  that  tke  docs  n't  eoooa  into  waf 
hoiue  to  get  some  mnn  ashes  to  pat  into  bv  irflod^a 
ahoes,  with  which  Aa  iavpi  benelf  waim  all  da^.  S»v?t 
it  BO,  Neighbor  Fardet  t " 

This  question  wa&addtcMed  to  ft  new  aot4»,  who  now 
opened  his  door,  and  oame  fbrward,  when  ba  heard  tb* 
noiae,  to  join  in  the  oonveraatiaM. 

"  What  is  it,  Hadame  Fag«t  1** 

"  I  am  sa^iDg  that  Annt  AngeUea  oan't  have  goo6  out. 
Have  yon  seen  her  I" 

"No,  and  I  ventaie  to  nj  ahe'a  atill  inside;  fin- if  aha 
had  been  np  and  gone  tmt,  the  shatters  wouhi  oertainfy 
be  opm." 

"  That 's  true  1 "  said  Fitoo.  "  M;  Qod,  earn  anjtiung 
hare  happened  to  tny  poor  sont  1 " 

"  It's  possible,"  aaid  Mother  Fagot. 

"  It 's  more  than  possibly  it  'a  probable  I  "  aud  CitiUQ 
Farolet,  sententiously. 

"  She  was  n't  a.  very  affectionate  annt,  'pon  mj  vord," 
said  Pitou.  "  Never  mind,  I  should  hate  to  have  her 
suffer.  —  How  can  we  find  out  1 " 

"Nothing  ditBcult  about  it,"  said  a  third  neighbor. 
"You  only  need  to  send  for  Rigolet,  the  locksmith." 

"If  it's  to  open  the  door,"  said  Pitou,  "that  delay 
would  be  useless,  for  I  once  used  to  open  it  with  my 

"  Well,  open  it,  my  boy,"  said  Farolet  "  We  can  bear 
witness  that  it 's  done  with  no  bad  intention." 

Pitou  took  out  his  knife.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  a 
dozen  persous,  drawn  together  by  such  an  important 
occurrence,  he  began  his  work,  with  a  dexterity  which 
clearly  proved  that,  more  than  once,  he  had  employed 
this  means  of  entering  the  home  of  his  boyhood. 

The  bolt  slipped  from  its  socket     The  door  opened. 
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The  obacuritf  in  the  room  had  been  complete ;  but 
through  the  open  door,  the  darksome  light  of  »  gloomy 
wintar'B  morning  enabled  the  Deigbbora  to  see  Aunt 
Angelica  Ijing  on  her  bed. 

Pitou  twice  called  her  by  name :  "  Aunt  Angelica  I 
Aunt  Angelica!" 

The   old  woman  remained  motionlesa,  and  did  not 

Pitou  went  up  and  took  bold  of  her  body.  "  Oh  I " 
•aid  he,  "she's  cold  and  atitf." 

Somebody  opened  the  shutters.  Aunt  Angelica  waa 
dead! 

"  What  a  misfortune  I  "  said  Pitou. 

"Oh,"  said  Farolet,  "not  so  very  great  She  didn't 
love  thee  overmuoh,  my  boy,  this  aunty  of  thine." 

"That  may  be,"  said  Pitou,  "but  I  loved  her  wall 
enough.  Poor  Aunt  Angelica ! "  and,  as  be  spoke,  two 
great  tears  rolled  down  the  good  fellow's  cheeks,  and 
he  fell  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside. 

"  Say,  Monsieur  Pitou,"  said  Mother  Fagot,  "  if  you 
need  any  help,  wo  're  at  your  orders.  —  Ooodnesa,  we 
were  neighbors,  after  all  I " 

"  Thanks,  Mother  Fagot.     Is  your  boy  around  1 " 

**  Yea.  —  Here,  Fagotin  t "  cried  the  good  woman. 

An  urchin  of  fourteen  years  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
"  Here  I  am,  Mother  FagoU" 

"  Well,"  said  Pitou,  "  ask  him  to  run  to  Haramont, 
and  tetl  Catherine  not  to  be  uneasy ;  but  that  I  have 
found  my  aunty  dead.  ^  Poor  aunt  I  '* 

He  dried  some  fresh  tears,  and  then  added :  "Tell  her 
vbat  is  keeping  me  at  Tillers  Gotterets." 

"  Thou  hearest,  Fagotin  t "  stud  Mother  Fagot 

"Yea." 

"Well,  be  off  1" 


iT2  LA  OOMTESSfi  DB  {MOST, 

»  Go  b7  waj  of  tba  Roe  de  SoiaMni^*'  atid  Uw  pEMt> 

tiiwl  Farolot,  "  a&d  notify  MonsiBaz  Itajaal  UmI  tlwm  *■  » 
os»  of  suddon  desth  to  inquire  iato^  st  Atint  Ajigelioa'g 
old  cottage." 

"Thou  hearestt"  nld  the  mother. 

"Tea,"  said  the  nrcbiiii  and  with  that  he  etretiAted 
hii  le^  and  bounded  off  in  the  diraotion  of  the  Soiaaona 
highwa;,  which  was  indeed  a  oontiniiation  of  the  Flenz 
lane. 

The  aasemblage  had  greatlj  inczeaaed.  There  were 
now  a  hundred  petwmg  in  ftoat  of  the  door.  £Tei7bod7 
had  an  opinion  aa  to  Angelica's  death.  Some  said  the 
oanae  was  apoplexy,  others  that  it  waa  a  rupture  of  the 
Teeiolee  of  the  heart ;  while  othen  thought  she  had  died 
of  oonsumptioa  in  its  last  stages. 

Under  their  breath  tbey  all  said,  that  if  Pitou  were 
not  so  slow  he  would  find  a  treasure  on  the  upper  shelf 
of  a  cupboard,  or  in  a  butter-crook,  or  under  a  mattress, 
or  in  an  old  sock. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chatter  Doctor  Raynal  arrived, 
preceded  bj  the  Receiver-General.  Sow  it  would  be 
known  of  what  the  old  lad;  died. 

lUynal  entered,  approached  the  bed,  examined  the 
body,  laid  his  band  on  the  stomach  and  abdomen,  and 
then  declared,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Pleux  society, 
that  the  ancient  maiden  had  died  simply  of  cold,  and 
perhaps  of  atarratiou. 

Pitou's  tears  thereupon  redoubled.  "  Poor  aunt !  poor 
aunt !  and  I  thought  she  was  rich  I  I  waa  a  wretch  for 
leaving  her  alone.  —  Ah,  if  I  'd  only  known  I  —  It  can't 
be  possible,  Monsieur  Bayiial  I  it  can't  bo  possible  I " 

"Look  in  the  meal-chest,  and  see  if  there  's  any  bread. 
Look  in  the  shed,  and  see  if  there's  any  wood.  I've 
always  predicted  she'd  die  like  this,  —  the  old  miser  I" 
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They  did  look.  There  was  not  a  Bbaving  in  the  wood- 
box,  not  a  crumb  in  the  cupboard. 

"Ah,  why  didn't  ahe  t«Il  met"  cried  Pitou.  "I'd 
have  found  wood  in  the  forest  to  warm  her.  I  'd  have 
poached,  to  get  her  some  food.  — It  vaa  your  fault,"  con- 
tinued the  poor  boy,  aDCuaing  those  who  stood  near. 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  she  was  poort" 

"  We  did  n't  say  she  was  poor,"  said  Farolet,  "  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  everybody  supposed  her  rich." 

Doctor  Raynal  threw  a  oloth  over  Angelica's  head,  and 
went  towards  the  d  oor.  Pitou  ran  after  him.  "  Tou  "re 
not  going  away.  Monsieur  Raynal  V 

"And  what  can  I  do  here,  my  ladt" 

"She  is  surely  dead  1" 

The  doctor  shnigged  his  shouldera. 

"  Oh,  my  God  I "  said  Piton.  "  Dead  of  cold  and  of 
hunger  I " 

Baynal  beckoned  to  the  young  fellow,  who  came  nearer. 
"  My  boy,  all  the  same  I  advise  thee  to  search  high  and 
low  I  —  Understand ! " 

"But,  Monsieur  Raynal,  when  yon  say  she  died  ot 
hunger  and  cold  —  " 

"There  have  been  misers  who  died  of  oold  and  hun- 
ger, and  yet  lay  on  their  treasures.  —  Mum ! "  he  added, 
placing  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  then  went  out 
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CHAPTEE  HL 

AVmC  AmjKUOA'B  ABUOBAIB, 

DoCBTLisB  PHon  woidd  have  reflscted  more  deeply  on 
niut  Bajnal  had  nid  to  him,  but  jnat  tfam  be  nw 
CKtherine  miming  tlut  way,  with  her  ohild  fai  her  snnft 

Aji  soon  aa  it  was  known  that  in  aO  pnibatnl^  Amir 
Angelica  had  died  of  hunger  and  oold,  tltte  anxiety  of  her 
neighbon  to  render  her  Bome  loat  Berriee  was  rerj  gnat. 

Catherine's  arrival  was  most  timely.  Ab  I^tou's  affi- 
anced wife,  ehe  declared  it  would  be  her  duty  to  attend 
to  those  matters  for  his  aunt ;  and  she  did  so,  poor  girl, 
with  the  same  respect  which  she  paid  to  her  mother'a 
remains,  thirty  months  before. 

Meanwhile  Pitou  was  to  give  orders  for  the  interment, 
which  could  not  legally  take  place  till  the  next  day  but 
one ;  as  in  case  of  a  sudden  death,  like  Aunt  Angelica's, 
the  body  must  remain  above  ground  at  least  two  full 
days. 

Pitou  only  needed  to  see  the  Mayor,  the  coffin-maker, 
and  the  sexton,  all  religious  ceremonies  being  forbidden 
at  funerals  as  well  as  weddings. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Catherine  to  Pitou,  as  he  took  his  hat 
to  go  for  Citizen  Longpr^,  "  after  this  misfortune,  will  it 
not  be  we]]  to  put  off  our  marriage  a  day  or  twol" 

"If  you  wish  it,  MademoiBelle  Catherine  I" 

"  Will  it  not  seem  queer,  if  we  enter  upon  so  important 
an  affair  aa  marriage  on  the  very  day  when  we  carry 
your  aunt  to  the  grareyard ) " 
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"An  important  a&ir  indeed,  since  it  ooooeras  my 
happinesa." 

"Well,  my  dear,  oonenlt  Honsieur  de  Longpr^,  nad 
do  what  be  thinks  best." 

"  So  bo  it,  Hademoiseile  Catherine  I " 

"  And  then,  it  roight  bring  ua  bad  luck  to  many  so 
near  the  open  grave." 

"  Oh,  aa  to  that,"  said  Pitou,  "  the  moment  I  'm  youx 
hnsband,  I  defy  ill-luck  to  get  its  teeth  into  me," 

"Dear  Pitou,"  said  she,  extending  her  hand,  "wait  till 
Uouday.  You  see,  I  try  to  bring  our  wiehea  and  the 
proprietiee  as  near  together  aa  possible." 

"Two  days,  Uademoiaelle  Catherine!  That's  rather 
long ! " 

"That  sounds  veil,"  Baid  Catherine.  "When  a  man 
has  already  vaited  five  yean  —  " 

"  Many  things  may  happen  in  two  days ! "  said  Pitou. 

"  It  cannot  happen  that  I  shall  love  tbee  any  the  less^ 
dear  Pitou  ;  and  if,  as  thou  pretendest,  that's  the  only 
thing  to  fear  —  " 

"  The  only  one  I  Tea,  indeed,  the  only  one,  Uade* 
moiaelle  Catherme  I " 

"  Well,  in  that  case,  —  here,  Isidore  —  I " 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  the  child. 

"  Speak  to  Papa  Pitou.  Say  to  him :  '  Don't  fear 
Papa  Pitou !  Mamma  lovea  thee,  and  will  always  love 
thee.' " 

The  child  repeated  what  she  said,  in  hia  soft  young 
voice:  "Don't  fear,  Papa  Pitou.  Mamma  lovee  thee, 
and  will  always  love  thee." 

On  this  asanrance,  Pitou  interposed  no  further  diffi- 
culty, but  went  after  Monsieur  da  Longpr^.  When  he 
came  back,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  he  had  arranged 
everything^  both  for  the  burial  and  the  wedding,  paying 
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tliQ  UHs  in  ad'raQO&  With  tLe  rest  of  his  money  he  bad 
bought  fiiel  and  pravisioiui  enough  fbr  two  daya 

It  wu  time  for  the  wood  to  ooow ;  bt  ia  taiA  %  poor 
(dd  houM,  where  the  wind  oata  in  tt  marj  oeriiM^  on» 
might  eaulj  die  of  oold.  Indeed,  Fitou  fbond  CetheruM 
chilled  through. 

The  marriage,  aooording  to  her  wish,  had  b&en  deferred 
till  Monday.  Daring  the  two  intervening  nights  and 
dajB,  Fitoa  and  Catherine  did  not  qait  each  oth«r  ot 
the  honae  for  an  inatant.  Despite  the  mormona  fin 
whioh  Piton  bailt  in  the  fireplace,  the  wind  would  ateal 
in,  ioj  and  sharp,  and  Fitou  declared  that  if  Aunt  Angd- 
ioa  had  not  died  of  hnnger,  ihe  moat  certainly  have 
died  of  oold. 

The  time  came  for  removing  the  body.  The  joarnej' 
was  short,  for  Aunt  Angelica's  house  almost  tonched 
the  cemetery. 

All  the  Fleux  population,  and  many  other  townsfolk, 
followed  the  dead  woman  to  her  last  resting-place.  In 
the  country,  both  women  and  men  go  to  the  grave. 
Fitou  and  Catherine  were  the  chief  moumers. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  Fitou  thanked  those 
present,  in  the  dead  woman's  name  and  his  own;  and 
after  a  drop  of  holy  water  bad  been  thrown  on  the  old 
maid's  tomb,  eveiy  one  passed  out  in  front  of  Pitou. 

Left  alone  with  Catherine,  Pitou  turned  to  the  side 
where  be  bad  left  her.  She  was  there  no  longer;  for  she 
was  kneeling,  with  little  Isidore,  at  a  slab,  over  which 
were  growing  four  cypresses,  one  at  each  comer.  This 
was  Mother  Billot'a  grave.  The  four  cypresses  were 
some  which  Fitou  bad  brought  from  the  forest,  and 
planted  here. 

He  did  not  wish  to  disturb  Catherine  in  her  pioua 
occupation ;   but  thinking  she  would  be  awfully  oold 
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when  her  prayer  was  finished,  he  ran  round  to  the  house, 
vith  the  intention  of  Btartiag  up  a  big  fire.  Unluckilj, 
one  thing  Btood  in  the  way  of  hie  good  iuteDttons.  Since 
morning,  the  two  days  being  over,  his  store  of  wood  was 
exhausted. 

Fitou  scratched  his  ear.  He  had  spent  what  money 
he  had  left  in  buying  bread  and  wood.  He  looked 
about  to  see  what  old  bit  of  furniture  could  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  The  wooden  kneading- 
trough  and  the  bedstead,  though  not  of  any  great  value, 
were  still  usable  ;  but  the  armchair  had  for  a  long  time 
been  worthless  to  anybody  save  Aunt  Angelica.  In  fact 
nobody,  except  the  old  maid,  dared  to  sit  down  in  it,  so 
hopelessly  dislocated  were  its  joints. 

The  armchair  stood  condemned.  Pitou  proceeded  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  As  soon  as 
the  sentence  was  passed,  it  was  to  be  executed.  He 
placed  one  knee  on  the  morocco  leather  seat,  black  with 
age,  and  took  hold  of  one  post  with  both  hands,  and 
pulled.  At  the  third  pull  the  arm  gave  way.  The  arm- 
chair, OS  if  to  show  its  grief  over  this  dismemberment, 
gave  forth  a  strange  moan.  If  Pitou  had  been  super* 
stitious,  he  might  have  believed  that  Aunt  Angelica's 
Boul  was  enclosed  in  tbe  old  armchair ;  as  indeed  it  was  t 

Ab  Fitou  had  but  one  supeistition  in  the  world,  and  that 
was  Catherine,  the  aimchur  was  condemned  to  the  stake 
for  Catheriue's  sake.  If  it  had  shed  as  much  blood  and 
sent  forth  as  many  groans  as  the  enchanted  trees  in 
Taaso's  poetic  forest,  that  armchair  would  have  been 
shivered  into  flinders  just  the  same. 

Pitou  grasped  the  other  post  with  an  equally  vigorous 
arm,  and  wrenched  it  from  tbe  carcass,  now  nearly  in 
ruins. 

Once  more  the  armchwr  sent  forth  an  odd  metallio 
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sound.  Pitou  was  still  pitiless.  He  grabbed  the  mnti- 
lated  piece  of  furniture  by  the  leg,  and  in  order  to  smash 
it  the  better,  he  banged  it  against  the  floor  with  all  his 
might* 

This  time  the  armchair  broke  in  twain ;  and  to  Piton's 
great  amazement,  through  the  gaping  wound  it  poured 
forth,  not  clots  of  blood,  but  jets  of  gold. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  whenever  Aunt  Angelica 
collected  twenty-four  francs  in  silver,  she  always  ex- 
changed those  twenty-four  francs  for  a  golden  louis,  and 
hid  the  louis  in  her  armchair. 

Pitou  was  dumfounded.  He  trembled  with  incredulity 
and  astonishment.  His  first  thought  was,  to  run  after 
Catherine  and  little  Isidore,  bring  them  in,  and  show 
them  the  treasure  he  had  discovered;  but  a  terrible 
reflection  held  him  back.  If  Catherine  thought  him 
rich,  would  she  still  be  willing  to  marry  him  1  He  shook 
his  head.    "  No,  she  would  refuse  me  ! "  he  thought. 

A  moment  he  remained  motionless,  involved  in  thought. 
Then  a  smile  illuminated  his  face.  Undoubtedly  he  had 
found  a  way  out  of  the  embarrassment  which  attended 
this  unexpected  fortune. 

He  collected  the  goldpieces  which  were  on  the  floor. 
He  cut  open  the  chair-seat  with  his  knife,  searching  in 
the  remotest  comers,  aud  pulling  out  all  the  hair  stuff- 
ing. Every  part  of  the  chair  had  been  filled  with  louis. 
There  was  quite  enough  to  fill  that  big  pot,  wherein 
Aunt  Angelica  cooked  the  famous  rooster,  —  that  bird 
which  gave  rise  to  a  terrible  scene  between  aunt  and 
nephew,  recounted  in  the  story  called  "  Ange  Pitou." 

Pitou  counted  his  louis.  There  were  1550.  Pitou 
was  a  rich  man,  with  1550  louis, — that  is,  37,200 
francs.  As  every  golden  louis  was  worth  920  francs 
in  assignats,  Pitou   was  now   worth   1,426,000   frtincs^ 
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almost  a  million  and  a  half,  —  the  coat  of  the  famous 
Queea's  Diamond  Necklace. 

At  what  a  moment  did  this  colosHal  treasure  come  to 
him  I  At  a  moment  when,  having  no  more  money  to 
buy  wood,  be  was  obliged  to  break  up  an  old  chair, 
in  order  to  warm  biB  darling  Catherine. 

How  lucky  that  Pitou  was  so  poor,  the  weather  so 
cold,  and  the  aroichair  so  old.  Who  knows,  except  for 
this  combination  of  circumstances,  what  might  have 
happened  to  this  precious  inheritance  t 

Pitou  began  by  stufBng  hie  pockets  with  louia.  Then 
be  rigorously  shook  every  fragment  of  the  armchair, 
breaking  the  wood  into  small  pieces,  which  he  piled  up 
in  the  fireplace.  Then  he  struck  the  steel,  partly  on  the 
flint  and  partly  on  his  trembUng  fingers.  At  last  he  set 
the  tiuder  afire,  and  with  an  unsteady  hand  lighted  the 
pile  of  wood. 

It  was  time.  Catherine  and  little  Isidore  came  back, 
shivering  with  cold.  Piton  pressed  the  boy  to  his  heart, 
kissed  Catherine's  cold  hands,  and  ran  away,  saying : 
"  I  'm  off  to  attend  to  something  of  vital  importance. 
Get  yourselves  warm,  and  wait  for  me." 

"Where's  Papa  Piton  goingl"  asked  Isidore. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  CatheriDa,  "but  one  thing  ia 
sure !  When  he  goes  so  fast,  he's  busy,  not  on  his  own 
account,  but  on  thine  or  mine." 

Catherine  might  have  said,  *'  On  thine  and  mine." 


CHAPTEB  17. 

WHAT  PITO0  Dm  WtTH  THB  OOUnR  UOUIB  tODKD  U 
AUHT  AHOHUCU.'b   AMIQHAnL 

It  moBt  not  be  foi^otten  that  on  the  next  di^  wu  to 
take  plMe  the  pabUc  &nction  <^  BUlot^a  &nn  and  the 
Chaniy  Cbiteaa.  It  will  be  lemembered  aho  that 
the  lowest  price  of  the  &rm  had  been  aet  at  the  aont 
of  400,000  firanoa,  while  the  ohftteau  waa  'valoed  at 
600,000  firancB,  —  in  aasignata. 

When  the  day  artiTed,  Citizen  Longpr^  bonght,  ibr 
an  unknown  proprietor,  both  these  estates,  for  the  sum 
of  1350  louis  in  gold,  — that  is  to  sfty,  — for  1,242,000 
francs  in  assignats.  He  paid  for  the  property  on  the 
spot. 

This  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  night  before  Pitou 
and  Catherine's  wedding-day. 

On  that  Sunday,  early  in  the  morning,  Catherine 
started  for  Haramont,  in  order  to  make  soma  of  those 
little  coquettish  arrangements  in  whioh  even  the  least 
ostentatious  ladies  like  to  indulge  on  the  ere  of  wedlock. 
Perhaps  also  she  did  not  care  to  remain  in  the  village, 
BO  near  the  place  where  they  were  selling  the  beautiful 
farm  where  she  had  passed  her  childhood,  where  she  had 
been  so  happy,  where  she  hod  suffered  so  cruelly. 

At  eleven  o'clock  next  day  the  crowd,  assembled  in 
front  of  the  Mayor's  office,  both  pitied  and  praised 
Pitou  very  strongly,  for  marrying  a  girl  so  completely 
ruined,  —  not  alone  by  the  loss  of  fortune^  but  by  the 
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possession  of  a  child  ;  for  this  child,  instead  of  some  da; 
being  ncher  than  herself, —as  she  had  fondly  hoped, 
—  was  now  even  poorer  and  more  dependent  than  his 
mother. 

While  the  crowd  were  pitying  and  praising  outside, 
Citizen  Longpr^  was  saying  to  Fitou,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  epoch  :  "  Citizen  Fieire  Ange  Pitou,  do  you 
take  for  your  wife  Citizeness  Anne  Catherine  Biltotl'' 
and  to  Catherine  :  "  Citizeness  Anue  Catherine  Billot,  do 
you  take  for  your  husband  Citizen  Pierre  Ange  Pitou  1" 
and  hoth  responded  in  the  affirmatire,  Pitou  with  a  voice 
tremulous  with  emotion,  and  Catherine  most  serenely. 

When  the  Citizen  Kayor  had  proclaimed,  in  the  name 
of  the  law,  that  the  two  young  people  were  now  joined 
in  marriage,  he  made  a  sign  for  little  Isidore  to  come 
and  speak  with  him. 

Little  Isidore  was  placed  on  the  Mayor's  desk. 

"  Hy  child,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  hero  are  some  papers, 
which  thou  wilt  give  to  Mamma  Catherine,  after  Papa 
Pitou  takes  her  home." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,"  lisped  the  child,  taking  the  papen 
in  hi  a  tittle  haud. 

All  was  now  over,  except  that  Fitou,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  onlookers,  drew  from  his  pocket 
five  golden  louia  and  gave  them  to  the  Mayor,  saying 
simply  :  "  For  the  poor.  Citizen  Mayor  I " 

Catherine  smiled  and  said  ;  "  Are  we  rich  folks, 
then  1 " 

"  One  is  rich  when  one  ia  happy,  Catherine,"  replied 
Pitou ;  "  and  thou  hast  made  me  the  richest  man  on 
earth  !" 

He  offered  her  his  arm,  on  which  she  leased  tenderly. 
They  found  the  crowd  awaiting  them  at  the  door.  The 
bridal  couple  were  greeted  with  loud  acclaim. 
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Pitoa  thanked  his  friends,  and  iMftily  shook  Hbmt 
hands.  Catherine  alao  saluted  l^r  friendly  bowing  rji^t 
and  left. 

Meanwhile  Pitou  turned  towards  the  right.  ''Where 
art  thou  going,  my  friend  f**  asked  Catherine. 

In  fact,  if  Pitou  meant  to  return  to  Haramont,  he  most 
take  the  road  to  the  left,  through  the  pariu  If  be  meant 
to  go  heuck  to  Aunt  Angelica's  house,  he  would  go  to  the 
right,  as  far  as  the  Place  de  Chftteau.  Why  tixea  did  he 
go  towards  the  Place  de  la  Fontaine  f  That  is  what  Catb* 
erine  wished  to  know. 

'*  Come,  my  well-bebyed  Catherine  \*^  said  Pitou.  "  I 
am  taking  thee  to  a  place  thou  It  be  r^ht  glad  to  see 
again." 

Catherine  went  whither  he  led  the  way ;  but  those  who 
saw  them  said  :  "  Where  can  they  be  going  ?  '^ 

Pitou  crossed  the  Place  de  la  Fontaine  without  stop- 
ping, took  the  Rue  de  I'Ormet,  went  to  the  end  of  it, 
turned  into  the  lane  where,  six  years  before,  he  met 
Catherine  riding  on  her  donkey,  —  the  day  when  he  was 
driven  from  home  by  Aunt  Angelica,  and  knew  not  where 
to  lay  his  head. 

"  We  are  not  going  to  Pisseleii,  I  hope,**  said  Cath- 
erine, checking  her  husband. 

"  Please  keep  on  with  me  !  "  said  Pitou. 

Catherine  sighed,  but  she  went  with  him  through  the 
little  lane,  which  led  to  the  plain. 

After  walking  ten  minutes  they  reached  the  little 
bridge,  where  Pitou  once  found  Catherine  in  a  dead  swoon, 
at  the  time  of  Viscount  Isidore's  sudden  departure  for 
Paris. 

There  she  stopped  and  said :  **  Pitou  !  I  can  go  no 
farther ! " 

"  Oh,  Mademoiselle  Catherine,  —  only  as  far  as  the 
hollow  willow-tree." 
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It  was  the  willow  wherein  PJtou  used  to  place  laidore*! 
letters,  aad  find  those  which  were  to  be  seat  to  the  arift- 
tocratio  young  lover  in  return. 

Catherine  ag^u  sighed,  and  continued  on  her  walk ; 
but  at  the  willow  she  said :  "  Now  let  us  go  back,  pray  I " 
but  Pitou  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm  and  said :  "Twenty 
more  paces.  Mademoiselle  Catherine  I     That  'a  all  I  ask  I  " 

"  Ah  Pitou  t "  said  Catherine,  in  a  tone  so  reproaobful 
that  Pitou  paused  iu  his  turn,  and  said:  "Ah  Made- 
moiselle, —  and  I,  —  I  thought  I  should  be  making  thee 
so  happy  1 " 

"  Thou  thinkest  to  make  me  happy  by  taking  me  to 
see  the  farm  where  I  was  brought  up,  which  belonged  to 
my  parents,  which  ought  to  belong  to  me,  and  which  was 
Hotd  yesterday,  to  go  into  the  hands  of  some  stranger, 
whose  very  name  I  do  not  knowl" 

"  Mademoiselle  Catherine,  only  twenty  steps  more. 
That  'b  all  1 11  ask." 

In  twenty  steps  they  turned  an  angle  of  the  wall,  which 
brooght  thvra  into  sight  of  the  great  gate  of  Ute  farm. 

Around  this  gate  were  gathered  groups  of  laborerB, 
wagoners,  hostlers,  milkmaids,  with  Father  Clouis  at  their 
bead.     Each  attendant  held  a  bouquet. 

"  Ah,  I  understand  I  "  said  Catherine.  "  Before  the  new 
proprietor  comes,  it  was  thy  wish  to  bring  me  here  onoe 
again,  that  the  old  servants  might  bid  me  good-bye^ 
Thanks,  Pitou  ! " 

Dropping  her  husband's  arm  and  little  Iwdore's  hand, 
she  walked  on  in  front  of  these  good  peoploi  who  sur- 
rounded her,  and  led  her  into  the  haUway  of  the  farmhouse, 
Pitou  took  little  Isidore  in  his  arms,  —  the  child  still 
carrying  the  two  papers  ^ven  him  by  the  Mayor, — 
and  followed  Catherine. 

The  young  wifia  was  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
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hallway,  snioothiiigher  forehead  with  her  haiid%  as  if  aba 
wished  to  awake  from  a  dream. 

'^  In  God's  name,  Pitou,"  she  aaked,  **  what  are  thej 
saying  to  met"  Her  eyes  were  wOd  and  her  Toioe 
feverish. 

^My  dear  hnsband,  I  do  not  nnderstand  what  they 
are  saying  to  me  I**  she  presently  added. 

**  Perhaps  the  papers  tiiy  child  has  will  help  thee  to 
understand  it  all  better,  dear  Catherine  1 "  said  Pitou  ; 
and  he  pushed  Isidore  gently  to  his  mother's  side. 

Catherine  took  the  two  papers  from  the  child's  little 
hands. 

<^Read,  my  wife,  readi  '^  said  Pitou. 

Catherine  opened  one  of  the  two  papers^  and  read : 

This  certifies  that  the  Ch&teau  de  BoaiBonne,  and  the  estates 
thereunto  appertaining,  were  bought  of  me  and  paid  for  yes- 
terday, February  14,  1794,  on  account  of  Jacques  Philippe 
Isidore,  the  minor  son  of  Citizeness  Catherine  Billot  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  to  this  minor  child  the  aforesaid  Chateau  de 
Boursonne  and  its  appertaining  grounds  lawfully  belong. 

De  Longpr£, 
Mayor  of  Villers  CoUereU, 

"What  does  this  mean,  Pitou)'*  asked  Catherine. 
"  Thou  canst  see  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  all  this  )  " 
"  Read  tbo  other  paper  !  "  said  Pitou. 
Unfolding  the  other  paper,  Catherine  read  as  follows : 

This  certifies  that  the  farm  called  Pisseleu,  with  all  its  de- 
pendencies, was  bought  of  me,  and  paid  for,  yesterday,  February 
14,  1794,  on  account  of  Citizeness  Anne  Catherine  Billot,  and 
that  she  is  therefore  the  sole  and  lawful  proprietor  of  this 
farm,  and  all  its  dependencies. 

Db  LONGPRlg, 

Mayor  of  ViUer$  Cotterets. 
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"Id  Heaven's  name,"  said  Catberine,  "tell  me  what 
this  signifies,  or  I  shall  go  crazy  I " 

"  It  signifies,"  said  Pitou,  "  that  awing  to  the  &ct  that 
I  found  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  gold  louts  in  Aunt 
Angelica's  old  armchair,  —  which  I  vas  breaking  up  to 
kindle  a  fire,  Etgainat  your  return  from  the  funeral,  —  the 
estate  and  oh&teau  of  Bouraonnee  will  not  pass  from  the 
Ghamya  nor  the  Fisseleu  &rm  from  the  Billot  family." 

Then  Pitou  told  the  story,  which  we  have  already  given 
our  readers. 

"Oh,  Pitou  I"  said  Catherine,  "and  thou  hadst  cour- 
age to  go  on  and  bum  up  that  old  chair,  when  there  were 
louis  in  thy  pocket  wherewith  to  buy  wood  !  " 

"Catherine,"  said  Pitou,  "thou  wert  just  coming 
home.  Before  there  could  be  any  fire  otherwise,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  buy  the  wood,  and  have  it  brought  home. 
Meanwhile  the  cold  vsoidd  have  found  thee." 

Catherine  opened  both  arms.  Pitou  pushed  forward 
little  Isidore. 

"  Thee  also  !  thee  also !  dear  Pitou  I  "  said  Catherine. 

In  one  embrace  she  clasped  to  her  heart  both  sou  and 
husband. 

"Oh,  mj  God!"  murmured  Pitou,  ehoking  with  joy, 
and  at  the  same  time  paying  the  tribute  of  a  last  tear  to 
the  old  maid,  "to  think  she  should  have  died  with  cold 
and  hunger  !     Poor  Aunt  Angelica  I  " 

"  Faith,"  said  a  big  wagoner  to  a  &eah  and  pretty  little 
ferm-girl,  pointing  to  Pitou  and  Catherine,  "  faith,  there 
are  two  people  who  don't  appear  likely  to  die  in  any 
snob  way  t " 
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